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ACREAGE RESERVE ALLOTMENT FOR CORN 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CHatrmMaNn. The committee will please be in order. 

We have before us H. R. 2872 and H. R. 3011. 

(H. R. 2872 and H. R. 3011 are as follows:) 


{H. R. 2872, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act so as to permit wheat and corn producers outside the 
commercial areas to participate in the acreage reserve 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (a) of section 103 of the 
Soil Bank Act is amended by striking therefrom the third sentence (relating to 
the 1956 program) and inserting in lieu thereof: “In addition to the foregoing, 
the Secretary is authorized and directed to formulate and carry out an acreage 
reserve program for wheat and corn outside the commercial wheat- and corn- 
producing areas, such program to be established under such terms and conditions 
as he determines will give producers of wheat and corn outside the commercial 
wheat- and corn-producing areas a fair and equitable opportunity to participate 
in the acreage reserve program.” 


[H. R. 3011, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for a minimum acreage allotment for corn, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 328 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Notwithstanding 2ny other provision hereof, the acreage allotment 
for corn for any calendar year beginning with 1957 shall not be less than fifty-one 
million acres.” 

Sec. 2. Price support shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the 1957 and subsequent crops of corn at a level not less than 75 per 
centum of the parity price therefor, as provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Sec. 3. Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof the following: ‘For the purpose of 
price support in the commercial corn-producing area for any crop of corn for 
which an acreage reserve program is in effect, a ‘cooperator’ shall be a producer 
who (1) devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage reserve program for corn or the conserva- 
tion reserve program, equal to 15 per centum of such producer’s farm allotment 
for corn, and (2) does not exceed the farm acreage allotment for corn.” 
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The Cuamman. Mr. McLain, we shall be very glad to hear you. 
Mr. McLarty. Mr. Cooley, I have about a 15-minute prepared state- 
ment here that I think would answer a good many of the questions, if 
I could present it first, and then we will be happy to try to answer 
any other questions. 
he Cuarrman. Allright; you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY; 
DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; CLARENCE 
MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE; HOWARD DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; MARTIN SORKIN, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE; CLAUDE COFFMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL’S 
OFFICE; AND R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. We wish to express our thanks to this committee for 
the opportunity to review the current situation in which not only 
Corn Belt farmers but farmers in every area find themselves as a result 
of the failure of the 51-million-acre corn-base program to be approved 
by the necessary two-thirds vote. 

In this testimony we will analyze the effects of this vote on the 
soil-bank program, market prices, support prices, the surplus, and 
farm income. 

To continue producing in excess of outlets would depress farm 
prices; our technicians have estimated that accumulated surpluses and 
excessiv® output reduced 1955 net farm income by nearly $2 billion, or 
about 20 percent. 

To continue producing in excess of markets would also increase stor- 
age costs, raise the threat of spoilage, discredit agricultural programs, 
and threaten the market structure at home and abroad. 

The aggregate cost of such a policy, or lack of policy, would be far 
greater than the costs we have incurred, or are likely to incur, with 
programs now in operation. 

But the high cost of present and prospective programs makes it 
imperative that these programs achieve their objectives. The acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank must, indeed, be successful in 
reducing production of crops in surplus. 

Certainly there is no question about the surplus of corn for which 
the carryover is expected to reach 1,475 million bushels on October 
1, 1957, the highest on record. 


CORN AND THE SOIL BANK 


The President said in his budget message : 


* * * certain changes are being recommended in the corn program. 


We shall outline the complex and difficult situation which con- 
fronts corn growers and then indicate the legislative changes which 
appear desirable. 
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Corn, our most valuable single crop, is not well adapted to acreage 
controls. Less than one-third of it is sold off the farms where it is 
grown. Since only a small part of the corn crop enters trade channels, 
marketing quotas will not work, as the Congress wisely recognized 
when it repealed them in 1954. 

Hence the corn program must be voluntary. Since 1954, less than 
half of our corn farmers have come into the acreage control program. 
Such reductions as they made were largely offset by other farmers who 
increased their acreage. 

Corn production has expanded outside the traditional corn-pro- 
ducing area. When the commercial corn area was first outlined in 1938 
it included 566 counties in 12 States. Now it includes 894 counties in 
24 States. 

When Congress was giving consideration to the soil bank features 
of the Agricultural Act ‘of 1956 it gave special recognition to the prob- 
lem of corn. After very careful analysis of the factors affecting the 
level of corn acreage allotment and relationships of corn to other basic 
commodities it was determined to eliminate the 43 million allotment 
for 1956 and to substitute a 51-million-acre base. This decision was 
based on the following factors: 

A. In adjusting to their allotments producers of other basic crops 
diverted a substantial part of their acreage taken out of production to 
feed grains, including corn. 

As a result the 1954 and 1955 production of oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums increased about 800 million bushels, corn equivalent by 
weight as compared with 1953. 

The biggest part of this excess came in the noncommercial corn area, 
This led to the substitution of other feed grains for corn in livestock 
feeding and a substantial increase in the corn carryover. 

The corn wryover rose from 769 million bushels at the beginning 
of the 1953 marketing year to 1,166 million bushels at the beginning of 
the 1956 marketing year. 

The loss of corn markets to other feed grains contributed substan- 
tially to this increase in carryover. The net result was that under the 
legal formula for the determination of acreage allotments that the 1956 
acreage allotment was reduced from about 50 million to 43 million 
acres. 

Corn farmers and livestock producers are carrying not only their 
own problems but in addition the problems shifted to them by pro- 
ducers of other crops. 

B. In addition, Congress recognized that there is special legislation 
with respect to wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts such as minimum acre- 
age allotments which prevent the adjustment of supply to normal 
levels as defined by law. 

As a result of these minimum provisions in the law, the 1957 acreage 
allotment for wheat was about 42 million acres more than needed to 
adjust supply to normal. 

Cotton was about 14 million acres above that level. The situation 
for rice and peanuts was similar. In the case of corn, however, there 

ras no minimum acreage allotment provided and the formula re- 
quires the full adjustment of corn acreage allotments so as to provide 
a normal supply. 

Then you will see the table that illustrates this very graphically. 





cone 
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Acreage allotments, 1957 
{Million acres} 


Allotment as 


Actual if would be 
Commodity allotment jin the absence 
of a minimum 

allotment 
Witt stoi ial jee ule eu 55 | 12.4 
an ka suena 17.6 | 3.9 
Pt hebbdidbdntitientntetthinns Kanadibnhintitinhneernenuddupeniusewewinenadgvet 37.3 | 37.3 


C. Corn producers could not shift their acreage into the production 
of basic commodities covered by marketing quotas because, as you 
know, that is prohibited under the mar keting quota law, a privilege 
available to many other producers of other basics so far as diversion 
to corn or other feed grains is concerned. 

D. Against this background of reduced allotments, only about 40 
percent ‘of the corn pr oduction in the commercial corn area has been 
eligible for price support. 

In other words, a m: jority of corn farmers, by their corn planters, 
have indicated that they could not stay within their relatively small 
allotments. The following figures illustrate this situation. That 
relates to the 1956 commercial corn area. And as I have indicated 
earlier, the commercial area, in 1957 has expanded even further. 


1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 


57, = 000 | 57,002,000 | 56, 879, = 55, 086, 000 
834 840 


1956 commercial corn area (planted ated 55, 921, 000 
Number of counties in area 












Total allotment for each year 46, 996, 000 | 49, 843, 000 43, 281, 000 
Percent of allotment cn complying farms. a 

as of all farms for each respective year iets 42.7 54.2 45.9 
Percent planted acres on complying farms 

as of all farms for each respective vear 35.8 


30.0 40.5 


Therefore, the Congress designed a new program to provide a meas- 
ure of justice to corn producers. 

Many times during the period of discussion of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 the President and the Secretary of Agriculture pointed out the 
critical time elements involved in the implementation of the soil-bank 
program for 1956. 

In his discussion before the Senate committee on February 6, 1956, 
Under Secretary Morse submitted a summary which contained this 
statement : 

If legislative action is not taken prior to April 15, it will be extremely difficult 
to get a program this year except for wheat seeded in the fall of 1956. 

In his April 16, 1956, message regarding his action on H. R. 12, the 
President said: 


The long delay in getting this bill makes it too late for most farmers to partici- 
pate in the soil bank on this year’s crops. 


In a letter to Senator Aiken dated May 22, 1956, the Secretary said: 


It will take all the time available to prepare properly for a program on crops 
planted in the fall of 1956. Farmers would be helped far more, in my opinion, by 
a constructive program beginning on fall crops than by a hasty, ineffective 
program on 1956 spring crops. 
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In view of the impracticability of getting a program into operation this year 
for both spring seeded and fall seeding crops, it is recommended that this bill be 
amended so that the soil-bank program will commence with the crops planted in 
the fall of 1956. 


The President in signing the bill included a statement as follows: 


The delay in the bill’s enactment, however, makes it virtually impossible to put 
the soil bank properly into effect in 1956. 

However, in Report No. 2197 on the Agricultural Act of 1956 issued 
May 22, the managers on the part of the House of Representatives 
included the following statement: 

A major provision, dealing with the start of the soil-bank program, was re- 
solved in favor of the House bill. The House bill directed that the soil bank be 
started with 1956 crops. 

The Senate bill directed only that the Secretary start the program with the 
1956 crop “to the extent he deems practicable.” 

This language, together with the known position of the Secretary of Agriculture 
on this matter, led to the general assumption that under the Senate provision 
there would be no serious effort to get the soil-bank program underway for 1956 
crops. 

The conferees accepted the House language with respect to this matter, agree- 
ing to make the soil bank effective immediately, as provided in the House bill. 

It was recognized, however, that the larger part of this year’s plantings have 
already taken place and it is not expected that any large part of the crop planted 
will be plowed up or otherwise removed from production as authorized by section 
103. 

The committee recognizes that the Secretary cannot be expected to accomplish 
the impracticable or to secure any large part of the beneficial results hoped for 
the soil bank in 1956, but it also recognizes that certain farmers have heretofore 
planned to participate this year and it is felt that they should be assured of the 
opportunity to do so. 

In accordance with the direction of the Congress, the Department 
of Agriculture immediately moved to implement the program so as to 
provide a program for 1956. The requirements of the law were secrupu- 
lously adhered to. It was on the basis of the requirements of the law 
that: the 1956 program was developed. This scrupulous observance of 
the legal requirements was put into effect. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 provided that corn acreage allotments 
were inoperative for 1956 and substituted in lieu of ‘the national 
acreage allotment of 43.3 million acres a “base acreage” for corn total- 
ing 51 million acres for the commercial corn area. 

In other words, it lifted the allotment. 

Thus the corn base on each farm was about 18 percent higher than 
the allotment. Example: A farm with a 100-acre allotment received 
a base of 118 acres. 

To become eligible for price supports under this new program, a 
corn producer was required to devote an acreage equal to 15 percent, 
of his farm base acreage for corn to the acreage reserve or the conser- 

vation reserve program. 

By underplanting his corn base acreage 15 percent and placing that 
land in the acreage reserve, the producer was eligible for an acreage 
reserve payment at the corn rate. 

By planting not to exceed his base acreage in corn and placing an 
amount of rotation crop land equivalent to 15 percent of that base 
acreage in the conservation reserve, he was eligible for a conservation 
reserve payment. 

The price support to cooperators for the 1956 corn crop was an- 
nounced at a national average of $1.50 a bushel in the commercial 
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corn area. Support in noncommercial counties was mandatory at 
8214 percent of the commercial area rate. 

Farmers in the commercial corn area qualified for the $1.50 per 
bushel price support by placing an acreage equal to 15 percent of his 
corn base in either the acreage reserve for corn or in the conservation 
reserve and not exceeding his corn base. 

Thus the farmer on the example above could be eligible for price 
support by (1) reducing his corn acreage by at least 15 percent below 
the 118-acre base and putting that many acres into the acreage reserve, 
or (2) planting not more than 118 acres of corn and putting at least 
15 percent or 18 acres into the conservation reserve. 

To participate in the acreage reserve or the conservation reserve, 
a farmer must have complied with the corn base and, in general, all 
acreage allotments established for the farm. 

Acreage designated for the acreage reserve must have resulted in 
the harve esting of an act ‘eage of corn less than the soil-bank corn base 
acreage, and could not be grazed, cut for hay, or cropped for the 
entire 1956 calendar year w ith certain exceptions for drought. Nox- 
ious weeds must have been controlled on the reserved acreage. 

Any farmer who met the general requirements for participation in 
the acreage reserve earned payments by: 

1. Underplanting his corn base and certifying that this was done 
(a) in anticipation of complying with the 1956 acreage reserve or 
(6) because of adverse weather conditions. The payment rate was 
based on the normal yield of the designated acreage. 

2. Complying with his corn base, and not harvesting an acreage of 
the crop because of destruction by natural causes. Payment rate was 
based on the smaller of the appraised yield of the field or the farm 
normal yield, whichever was the smaller, but not less than $6 per acre. 

3. By plowing or otherwise physically incorporating the crop into 
the soil, or clipping, mowing, or cutting an acreage of corn within 
the soil-bank base acreage after May 27 and before the established final 
date for et ang with the corn-base acreage. Payment on same 
basis as item 2 

That is, it was either on the basis of the appraised yield or the 
normal, whichever was less. And in no case was it less than $6. 

A considerable number of farmers had planted within their original 
allotments, based on 43.3 million acres. As a result of the legislation 
these farmers found that they could put part of their land in the 
corn-acreage-reserve program of the soil bank and be paid on the basis 
of the normal corn yield. 

Other farmers, whose corn was hurt by drought, could disk down 
their corn and be paid on the basis of the appr aised yield but not less 
than $6 per acre. 

Altogether, 5.3 million acres of corn were signed up for the acreage 
reserve program ; 1.7 million acres of this total were disked or plow ed 
down. The acreage of corn harvested in the commercial-corn area 
was reduced from 55.8 million in 1955 to 53.1 million in 1956. 

The indicated cost on signed agreements for the 1956 corn-acreage- 
reserve program was about $34 per acre. 
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Another provision in the Agriculture Act of 1956 relative to corn 
provided that for crops after 1956 there must be held a referendum 
giving farmers a choice between two programs: 

(a) A continuation of the acreage-allotment program, as we 
have had it; or 

(6) A “base acreage” for the commercial corn area of 51 million 
acres for the duration of the soil bank, after which there would 
be no corn-acreage allotments and corn price supports would be 
determined in a manner similar to that now provided for other 
feed grains. 

A vote of at least two-thirds voting in favor of the 51-million-acre 
corn base was required in order to eliminate the allotment program 
for 1957 and future years. 

The vote was 61.5 percent of those voting in favor of the 51-million- 
acre corn base with discretionary supports. This was just short of 
the two-thirds required. The vote by States was as follows: 

That is in the following table: 





Percent favoring | Percent favoring 
State base average State base average 

NEN 282i dle khmer setemet Ge eV 9) oo oo ee 73.9 
ia a gk cn datae areal ewes enemies Bac) Ne ee eee 85. 9 
I bo 5 cates ca cee de daw eae ae nL eee, cP ee 86.9 
NNR eo = ede canal MO eo a co ae 83.6 
1) aA I ates te cas ate ce coe Lis. eee ‘50.9 
UN a sath ecw ches received cares = thie a Se ee ee 51.7 
BRIN Dilan Sao talocss Ss sc beh So. Nort DeRoenn Wo 28. 5 
aia scaiitcbn cia Ses xchente et nko RN RET I igre cornice nenergeaccaete 67.2 
ee ee ee os 1 eee noe ests nse ceed 59. 6 
Memepe se 20 eis ee Te.0) New dereeysiscicc. uorsbe 80. 7 
Kentucky______- ieee eee be Bh RIE ii teicnmcini nade evened 88. 4 
NORTON es ts cc (Si West. Viteitnes odo cit 94. 6 


Thus, in accordance with the present law there is required an allot- 
ment of 37.3 million acres for 1957. This is about one-third fewer 
acres than were planted in the commercial corn area in 1956 and is 
the lowest per farm allotment ever received by corn farmers. 

On the basis of historical eligibility data, it is obvious that very 
few farmers will reduce their corn acreage to this low level. There- 
fore, eligibility for the $1.36 per bushel price support is expected to 
be extremely low. 

Thus, we may expect such effects as excessive corn production, lower 
market prices for corn, and other undue stimulation of livestock, 
dairy, and poultry production. 

The cheaper feed grains can readily mean more and cheaper live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry products than would otherwise be the case. 

While the initial price effects will be felt by corn and feed grain 
sellers, the secondary effects will be felt most sharply by livestock 
producers. 

In view of the fact that livestock provides about 55 percent of the 

‘ash farm income from marketing by farmers, it is obvious that the 
effect of an overabundance of feed grains may be felt in every county 
in the United States in the form of reduced income. 

The following table shows the 1955 percentage of livestock and 
products of total cash receipts by States. 
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We have each of the States listed there. That makes interesting 
material, if you will look at it at your leisure. 


Percentage livestock and products of total cash receipts, 1955 





Percent livestock Percent livestock 
State and products State and products 

a a 58.5) West Virginia_.-.....__- Dhistailaieid, Wee 
New Hampshire tits sieiaoealtiae tea .. 82.9) North Carolina_.___-- dune ‘aS 
AI a cles anisto nnd, bedheaietvcededoealidesicadeatinies $6.2 | South: Carolina. .....u....... 23. 9 
OID 5 ick aks on ikki lesen I tt ads wlneniireeienensined 45. 9 
SIN ire oo ncccemeeea” CT IL, — mercieceierrmes es epinmpene acu aaa 
I a I Sk OIE a sisceiecorqoan es caceeaate . 44.3 
DUE, Mi ccsatisaiiernnccieesakianes Se ee th ek nih Laie: See 
New Jergey._._.....-- Lisvastedtbalabte 64.0} Alabama —- ~~~. --- ites UGS 
TINIE, | Sitcritrniseetenesecinenisoanias ee eee sania aoe 
fey Sees i il Ne nore SS EEC, | | 
Indiana ae EL cin a cress encnensiennenisabeneh 32. 1 
NO a a ee a ae eR eas ce nmnamdieee 61.0 
Snes oe ee 23 ae ae itiuinted 48 
ME .. 8.8) Moebtanag ...... ea Redins haiti stbwaiel 42.3 
Minnesota — -_- a Seen lle a ee 
a ee kh EE 1 ee 
Missouri ee ey | Rr rr a eT 65, 2 
North Dakota a ae nT 
South Dakota___ cain __ 67,8) Arizona - iimipicmnipeseene 29. 0 
Nebraska -—- : So oriakaceaatan 70.3 | Utah as Tseng hh og 
NS pe a aparece petites: Ml ie ; kt eS 
Delaware caecnehal epee cet, Ye Sete” en 
Maryland _- Sane eet amie aot eae Oregon sept \ ~ ee ae 
UENO vee ct coe ance bao Cantornia ...... pee a 
ened Stet... 2-1 


In addition, commerce inl corn farmers will be unable to participate 
in the soil bank program for any commodity. The law provides that 
no producer is eligible for soil bank payments unless he stays within 
all acreage : allotments. 

For example, producers who have wheat acreage allotments or cot- 
ton acreage allotments and are in the commercial corn area are ineli- 
gible for wheat or cotton acreage reserve payments or conservation 
reserve payments unless they stay within their low corn acreage allot- 
ment. 

Fifty-four new counties were added to the commercial area in 1957. 
Farmers in these counties as well as others must cut their corn acre- 
age sharply if they wish to participate in the soil bank. 

Some of the most urgent requests to “do something about corn” 
come from the areas previously considered as cotton, tobacco, or wheat 
areas. 

Also, the corn price support in the noncommercial corn area is re- 
duced by about 6 cents per bushel. This comes about by virtue of 
the fact that the price support for corn in the noncommercial corn 
area is 8214 percent of the rate in the commercial corn area when the 
corn base program is in effect as compared with 75 percent of the price- 
support rate when the corn acreage allotment program is in operation. 

Thus from the above it can be seen that the impact of this vote ex- 
tends must beyond cash corn producers in the commercial corn area. 

A number of bills have been offered in the House of Representatives 
addressed to the corn problem. Three of these, H. R. 3011, H. R. 3387, 
and H. R. 3534, are identical. 
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These bills would retain acreage allotments indefinitely, provide a 
minimum allotment of 51 million acres, and require price support be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity. ‘They would require price support 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity. They would require farmers 
to put into the soil bank an acreage of tilled land equal to 15 percent 
of their corn allotment. 

If enacted in time, such a program would give farmers a realistic 
corn acreage allotment for price-support purposes and would provide 
a basis for operating an acreage reserve program. 

When the acreage reserve program terminates in 1960, however, we 
would be confronted with much the same problem and program as the 
one under which our present problems developed. 

In the Senate at least one bill has been introduced. It is my under- 
standing that this same identical bill was introduced in the House yes- 

terday afternoon, S. 829 would provide legislatively the identical 
situation favored by 61 percent of those corn ‘farmers who voted. 

That is, it would provide a base acreage of 51 million acres; it would 
require that a farmer put an acreage of tilled land equal to 15 percent 
of bin corn base acreage into the soil bank if he wants price support, 
and provide for price support at levels which would be determined 
on the basis of the assistance necessary to aid farmers in marketing 
their crops but not encourage the uneconomic production of corn. 

Also relevant would be the various factors required to be consid- 
ered in determining the level of support for feed grains. After the 
expiration of the soil bank, corn would have a program similar to the 
present program for the other feed grains. 

This bill has many merits. 

It would give corn farmers a realistic base for price-support pur- 
poses and it would permit the operation of a soil-bank program. 

After the corn surplus is reduced by means of the soil bank, we would 
avoid a renewal of the situation which got us into our present troubles. 

S. 829 embodies the administration’s position regarding corn legis- 
lation. We would also be willing to see a 70 percent of parity price- 
support floor for corn, for the duration of the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, written into S. 829. Such a floor is included in the attached 
proposed bill. 

It was transmitted to the Speaker of the House and to the Senate 
day before yesterday. And it is also attached here, Congressman 
Cooley, for observation. 

Also attached is a table showing the similarities and differences of 
various bills regarding corn that up to this date have been introduced. 
Well, not all of them, because the ones that we had when we prepared 
this testimony are included. 

People tell us that the base acreage program would have carried in 
the referendum except for the feeling that corn was being removed 
from the list of basic commodities. 

Of the 6 crops now listed as basic, no 2 have identical programs. 
The Congress specifically set the corn program apart from the other 
basics in 1954 when it eliminated mar keting quotas because eve ybody 
knew they were impossible to carry out. It continued to list corn as 
a basic commodity. 
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Corn is our most important and most valuable crop. It ranks far 
ahead of any other crop. 

We have listed for your information the value in millions of dollars 
for 1956 of the various crops—the first six of them—and we will be 
happy to furnish them for all crops if you want them. 


Rank 





Value of the 


+ 
Crop 
crop, 1956 
“| 








1 |$4, 571, 000, 000 
tt. ee Se ea pitaaiaan ee & Sah woted 212 302, 000, 000 
Cotton... ......- ‘ Puce on. sedunhes KLE wads Sabdednplcn cr padcuss 3 2) 152, 000, 000 
pies basen eran na pedis ape todd sks Ranh a dtetbi Sc ate ; 4 | 1,970,000, 000 
oo RRS oe PINES TVET Te Cae ee Tiere 5 | 1,147, 000, 000 


Bi 
ia a Na ad 
Re ct RRO eS Se Bek Ce 


| 
6 | 1,012, 000, 000 
44 


Corn is a basic crop economically and legally. We have no wish to 
see it removed from the list of basic crops. “Tn fact, we would be happy 
to see it designated as a “superbasic” crop if the Congress wishes 
because that is what it is. 

What we desire and what corn farmers desire is a program that 
works. The evidence is that the corn-allotment program does not 
work. Sixty-one percent of the corn farmers who voted have said 
essentially that, and we should heed at least their counsel. 

It is sometimes said that all the feed grains are similar, that all 
should have acreage allotments. This would extend to oats, barley, 
and sorghum grain the kind of program which has led corn farmers 
into the troubled situation now existing. 

If participation is as low as for corn, and it would be, loss of 
eligibility for price support could result in low market prices. 

As you know, the feed grains are supported today at the disc retion 
of the Secretary and have not been supported below 70 percent since 
he has been here and they have no restrictions on the amount that 
they can produce. 

Also, where oats and other small grains are used as a nurse crop 
troublesome technical problems would prevail in trying to reduce oats 
acreage, as you know, particularly those of you in the areas where 

oats are grown. 

We agree that the feed grains are similar. Corn should be moved 
in the direction of the programs for the other feed grains, which 
have been more successful in maintaining a balance between supply 
and use. 

One thing we wish to emphasize : 

The cutoff date for the soil-bank signup on spring planted crops 
is March 1 for cotton and tobacco, and March 8 for corn, spring 
wheat, and rice. Action on corn should come well ahead of March 1. 

Every farmer in this country that grows corn and some of these 
oats commodities that are tied in close with it, understands this. 

If legislation comes late, the 1957 coil-bank program will be handi- 
capped throughout the commercial corn area, which now includes 
counties in Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. This legislation should be considered quickly and 
separately, on its merits. 

Except for the difficulties associated with corn and the problem 
resulting from the late start in 1956, the soil bank seems to be getting 
under way in a generally satisfactory manner. 
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We are not asking for substantial legislative changes. The winter 
wheat signup reached our goal. Keen interest in the soil bank has 
been expressed by cottongrowers except where cross-compliance with 
prohibitively small corn allotments rules them out. 

An appraisal of our program on spring seeded crops cannot be 
made until late because it is just in the field right now. Interest in 
the conservation-reserve program is evident in ‘the Southeast and in 
the Southwest. 

This was expected, as the program is essentially a program to im- 
prove the pattern of land use and these two areas are perhaps most 
in need of conservation and improved use. 

The lateness of the 1956 program resulted in only a limited amount 
of experience which will be useful for 1957. We are convinced that 
a full year’s operation of the soil-bank program will be required 
before we have sufficient evidence to warrant increasing or decreasing 
the payment rates established for 1957. 

We know this committee is concerned with the equitable treatment 
of landlords and tenants in the soil-bank program. Indeed, the law 
provides that adequate safeguards shall be employed to protect the 
interests of tenants and sharecroppers. 

We have instructed our county offices not to enter into an agree- 
ment with an owner unless the owner affords his tenants and share- 
croppers equitable opportunity to participate in the program and 
pays them a fair share of the compensation. 

In addition, our county offices have been instructed not to enter 
into an agreement with an owner who has reduced the number of 
tenants or sharecroppers on the farm in contemplation of participating 
in the soil bank. 

If the county committee is not satisfied with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the landlord-tenant relationships regarding an application, 
then the committee will accept no agreement for that farm, and will 
obtain acreage elsewhere, from farms that meet the standards. 

Appended to this testimony are two exhibits which give relevant 
data for the 1956 and 1957 acreage-reserve programs. 

We believe that our proposed ¢ corn program will benefit all segments 
of agriculture. We trust that your analysis and subsequent actions 
will enable us to present a realistic, forward-looking program to our 
corn producers. 

I thank you very kindly for the opportunity to lay this in your 
hands and we will be happy to try to answer any questions that you 
or your committee may have. 

(The exhibits are as follows :) 


JxHIBiT I 
A BILL To provide for corn base acreages, and other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law— 

(1) Base acreages (based on a total base acreage for the commercial corn- 
producing area of 51,000,000 acres) shall be established for corn as provided in 
section 108 (b) (1) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957 and for each 
subsequent year for which an acreage reserve program is in effect for corn; 

(2) Acreage allotments shall not be in effect for the 1957 and subsequent 
crops of corn; and 

(3) Subject to subsections (a) and (d) of section 308 of such Act, price 
support shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corporation for the 1957 
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and subsequent crops of corn at such level as the Secretary determines, taking 
into consideration the assistance necessary to aid producers in marketing corn 
in the normal channels of trade but not encourage the uneconomic production 
of corn, and the factors set forth in section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended: Provided, That the level of price support for any crop of corn 
for which an acreage reserve program is in effect shall not be less than 70 or 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor. 





Exnipsit II 


Similarities and differences of various bills regarding corn 





FOR 1957, 1958, 1959 


**Base acreage” or allotment? _-- 

Number acres in “base” or 
allotment. 

Basis of determining level of 

price support. | 

Basis of price support noncom- 
mercial area. 

Extent of participation in soil | 
bank as a condition of eligi- 
bility for price support. 





FOR SUBSEQUENT YEARS | 


Allotment provisions ___---...-. 


Basis of determining price sup- 
ports. 

Basis of support for noncom- 
mereial area. 


H. R, 3011 


ee 

SE 

75 to 90 percent, cxist- 

ing law. 

75 percent of level in 
in commercial area. 

Acreage equal to 15 
percent of allot- 
ment. If partici- 
pation is in acreage- 
reserve program, 
corn acreage must 
be reduced below 
allotment by 
amount of such 
participation. 


Allotments, with 
minimum allot- 
ment of 51,000,000 
acres. 

75 to 90 percent 
existing law. 

75 percent of level in 
‘ommercial area. 


EXxHuiIsit 


1 
S. 829 


Base acreage _.-....-.-- | 
51,000,000 __ 


| Discretionary - -------- 


8214 percent of level 

| in commercial area. 
| Acreage equal to 15 
percent of base 
acreage. If partici- 
| pation is in acreage- 
| reserve program, 

| corn acreage must 
be reduced below 
base acreage by | 
amount of such 
participation. 


No acreage limita- 
tions. 





Discretionary --.-..---- 





| No distinction be- 
tween noncommer- 
cial area and com- 
|} mercial area. 


III 


Administration bill 


i 


Base acreage, 
51,000,000. 


70 to 90 percent. 


| 8244 percent of level 


in commercial area. 
Acreage equal to 15 
percent of base 
acreage. If partici- 
pation is in acreage- 
reserve program, 
corn acreage must 
be reduced below 
base acreage by 
amount of such 
participation. 


No acreage limita- 
tions. 


Discretionary. 


No distinction be- 
tween noncommer- 
cial area and com- 
mercial area, 


1956 acreage reserve statistics as of Jan. 11, 1957 


| 


| 











| Average compensation 


Crop Acres ap- | Numberof | Total obli- |__ _ 
| proved | agreements | gations 
| signed | | Per agree- Per acre 
| | ment | 
—<—$ i a pemendnpepepanyee 
| 

Corn 5, 289, 518 | 314, 484 | 179, 355, 104 | 570. 31 33. 91 
Wheat. 5, 670, 215 | 110, 952 | 44, 739, 889 | 403. 24 7.89 
Peanuts. 44, 000 | 5, 310 595, 626 | 112.17 13. 54 
Rice 28, 162 | 1,117 | 1,394, 204 | 1, 248. 25 | 49. 51 
Cotton. 1, 121, 151 95, 669 27, 336, 091 285. 74 24. 38 

Tobacco: | | 
PRO OTIOR . - oc whe newene-was 10, 329 | 6, 093 | 2, 105, 819 | 345. 61 | 203. 87 
Burley - - 3, 931 | 5, 791 | 786, 745 | 135. 86 | 200. 14 
Maryland. 3, 915 1, 104 | 4 | 495, 97 139. 86 
Dark air-cured ._ __- | 570 | 1, 050 85, 462 81.39 | 149. 93 
Virginia sun-cured | 1,779 | 1, 208 | 231, 032 | 191. 25 129. 87 
Fire-cured 2, 404 | 1, 798 291, 000 161. 85 121.05 
Cigar filler. __ 116 | 53 | 15, 844 298. 04 136. 59 
Cigar binder—51_ _ _- | 3, 525 | 758 | 1, 155, 225 1, 524. 04 | 327. 72 
Cigar binder—52. __ | 3, 220 | 957 1, 058, 061 1, 105. 60 | 328. 59 
Cigar binder—54_--~_-__- 345 147 44, 797 304. 74 | 129. 85 
Cigar binder—55. - .__- 1, 820 | 7 269.18 | 151. 90 
Tobacco subtotal __.._.-..- 31, 954 | 330. 13 | 206. 48 


OS a a 


pS SS 


| 12,186, 000 | 
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Acres and obligations for 1956 Conservation Reserve program as of Jan. 11, 1957 


Total United States: 
Acres contracted___-~~- 
Total obligations_.__—~ 


Ae fists tei | DR 
win cases ial ily ee ahead Aedes 1 $24, 750, 332 


1 Preliminary. 


Exuisit LV 


Relevant data ae the 1957 acreage reserve progr am 


} | 
| |. Approxi- | 


} 
| 
| National | National mate 
Crop | Unit | yield base unit | national 1957 acreage reserve 
| | figures rates | average | goal 
| | rate per | 
| | acre } 
Wheat__-_-- Sicade $ Bushels. --- | 16.7 $1. 20 | $20. 04 |12, 000, 000-15, 000, 000 
Cotton (U ar ‘ | Pounds 361 15 | 54.15 | 3, 500, 000- 4, 500, 000 
Corn. : ; Bushels } 47.4 | - 90 | $2.66 | 4, 500, 000- 5, 500, 000 
i ee | Hundredweight- 28.08 | 2. 25 | 63.18 | 175,000- 225,000 
Tobacco types: | 
Flue-cured (11-14) - | Pounds 1, 419 .18 255. 42 | 70, 000- 80, 000 
Burley (31) _- Y : do 1, 643 .18 295. 74 30, 000- 35, 000 
Maryland (82) __- a | 869 a 147. 73 | 6, 500- 7, 500 
Fire-cured (21-23) | do 1, 330 oo 72. 90 6, 000- 7, 000 
Dark air-cured (35-36) _._|_.._.do 1, 460 a 175. 20 2, 000- 3, 000 
Virginia sun-cured (37) do 1,151 12] 138. 12 400 600 
Cigar filler (42-44) | do } 1,615 | . 09 145, 35 400- 600 
Cigar binder (51). ....._.|-....do hb  S daa | .19 336. 68 3, 500- 4, 000 
Cigar binder (52) _- do 1,919 | 18 345. 42 2, 600- 3, 200 
Cigar binder (54) } do. } 1,570 | .08 125. 60 | 500- 700 
Cigar binder (55) _. do 1,518 ll 166. 98 | 1, 000- 1, 500 
| ede A ples wskchh Sacked . , 5 ieee aes 
Tobacco subtotal do... 1,440 | . 176 253.44 | 125,000- 140,000 
! 





The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. McLain. I should like 
to ask you a few questions. 

What was the date of the referendum ? 

Mr. McLatn. December 11. 

The Cuarrman. December 11? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You say that this legislation is urgent and needed, 
and we shall not delay it. 

Will you tell the committee what this bill, S. 829, which you rec- 
ommend, would cost the Government, or the taxpayers in 1957? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I do not think there is anyone here prepared 
on the spur of the moment. 

The CuHamman. Do you have any estimate? 

Mr. McLarty. We would expect—we would put it this way: that 
we would not expect to spend, under the bill, any more than the law, 
of course, legally permits us to spend. 

As you know, hats is a provision in the law, setting up maximums 
that can be used for any one commodity and we have broken this 
down proportionately. 

The Cuarrman. You would not spend more than the law authorizes? 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Last year the program cost $179 million. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The CHAtrman. What do you think the programs you are now 
proposing would cost in 1957; that much or more? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it would cost more, if it were put into effect 
in time to be applicable before planting time. 


ST7S80—57 2 
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The Cuatrman. Do you have an idea whether it would $200 or 
$250 million ¢ 

Mr. McLain. $217.5 million has currently been allocated. 

The CHarrMan. $217 million? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And as a result of having expended that amount 
of money, you would not actually reduce the production of corn; 
would you ? 

Mr. McLarn. We think we would probably reduce the production 
in 1957 over what it would otherwise be, if nothing happens, by 4 to 5 
million acres. 

The Cuarrman. In 1956 you did not reduce it ? 

Mr. McLain. The 1956 crop was planted, as you well realize, before 
the act was finally passed. 

The Crairman. The Department will reduce the 51 down to 36 
and one-half? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, you have to understand that with the 37 
and a little over, that has been allocated, we will get practically no 
compliance. 

The farmer, of course, is in the position where that is what he is 
going to do. We know that any of your committee members from 
the corn States will tell you that. 

I think we have to look at it on the basis that if we give them a 
realistic base, as we have done for the other commodities, then the 
farmer has an opportunity, at least, to try to make the effort to comply. 
And we think he will. 

The Cuarrman. You say a realistic base—3714 million acres. That 
is what you have to do if you are going to bring about a better bal- 
ance between supply and demand, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. McLarty. We feel that if we were permitted to use the 51 million 
acre base that we would get considerable compliance all over the Corn 
Belt. And certainly we would in the fringe areas, no question about 
it—enough that it would reduce the 1957 potential production by 4 to 5 
million acres. 

The CuHarrman. In other words, you think if you do not have a 
program at all, you will have increased production ¢ 

Mr. McLain. We will probably have the highest acreage in many 
years. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you are proposing now to pay about 
$217 million to the corn farmers to induce them not to plant corn ? 

Mr. McLatn. That is correct. 

The Cuaiman. In this current year? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. You said some realistic acreage. We reduced 
tobacco 25 percent this year. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of people think that is not a realistic acreage. 

Mr. McLarn. I realize that. 

The Cuatrman. Why is it morally right to pay the corn farmers 
$217 million, as you propose to do in 1957, because the law would re- 
quire those unrealistic reductions and you are not compensating the 
——— ond cotton farmers and the other producers of the basic com- 
modities 
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Mr. McLain. I think the best answer to that, Congressman Cooley, 
is that tobacco, of course, has a program pretty much to the liking 
of the tobacco area where they are guaranteed for all practical reasons 
90 percent of support. 

We have supported that program. We have taken steps to improve 
it, at your suggestion and that of tobacco producers. 

Corn is not asking for that kind of a program. 

In the first place, two-thirds of corn or more is fed on the farm 
when meonneed. They are not interested in having the controls ap- 
plied to them that tobacco people are, because they just feel that it 
is impossible to do it. 

Therefore, we must have a different type of program. 

As you know, wheat and cotton have minimum allotments. 

The Cuatrman. Why not give the cotton farmers some compensa- 
tion for reducing acreage ? 

Mr. McLain. We have already done that in the minimum acreages 
that have been permitted over the years. I pointed out here what 
would happen to wheat and cotton both if we had not had these 
minimum acreages put in. 

And we supported those at the time they were put in. 

The Cuatrman. The cotton farmer is not paid anything. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Under the soil bank. 

Mr. McLain. If wheat and cotton were on the same basis as corn 
they would have been reduced on their allotments down to the figures 
I have shown. Then we would have been willing to have looked at a 
similar proposition for them. They had minimums under them, so 
they could not be reduced by law. 

Mr. ABernetHy. Mr. McLain, I am not impressed by that argu- 
ment. And Iam just taking up for my farmers. 

Cotton has reduced its plantings about 36 percent by law. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is, from 26 million to 17 million, 35 percent 
or somewhere in that neighborhood. 

It is true they have a minimum, but the minimum is low enough 
that they have reduced their plantings by law and under quotas set 
by the Department about 35 percent. 

The normal planting of corn is about 58 million acres a year, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. McLarn. In the commercial area, that is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right? 

Mr. McLatn. It is eighty some million, if you take the whole 
country. 

Mr. AperNetHy. You are talking about the soil bank, and this is 
for soil-bank purposes ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You are saying that the corn people should reduce 
only 12 percent, are you not ? 

Mr. McLain. I would like to put it this way 





Mr. ABerNeTHy. Well now, I do not want to be rude, but that is 
12 percent, isn’t it, from 58 to 51? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is about right. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Twelve percent ? 
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Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. But yet you say that the corn people are being re- 
quired to reduce only 1 2 per cent, and the cotton people are being re- 
quired to reduce 35 percent, gives the cotton people an advantage. 
Why is that? 

Mr. McLain. Here is the best explanation of it, I think. These 
minimums on wheat and cotton were established pretty much on such 
basis as to furnish an acreage that would supply about the current 
needs. 

This 51 million acres on corn just about does that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Fifty-one million on what ¢ 

Mr. McLain. On corn, just about does that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Just about does what ? 

Mr. McLarn. Supply the current needs. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. If it takes 51 million to supply the current needs, 
why do you put the next allotment at 37¢ 

Mr. McLarty. That compares pretty well with the 55 million for 
wheat. And we are paying the wheat farmers. If they reduce below 
the 55 million—we are paying the cotton—if they reduce—— 

Mr. Aserneruy. If they reduce below 17 million—and they have 
reduced already 35 percent—that is what you are saying? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. ABpernetruy. Do you think there is anything comparable in the 
two? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, I do. 

Mr. AsernetHuy. Well, do you think there is an advantage to any- 
one? If so, to whom? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think there is no advantage. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Azvernetuy. I am through. 

The Cuarrman. You reduced een 5 percent this year. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is this ye: 

The Cuarrman. Until now it had been 42 percent. We are not 
compensated for that. We reduced the acreage 42 percent, and we 
get no compensation at all. 

Mr. McLarty. You have maintained the income because your tobacco 
farmers wanted to keep it at 90 percent and you had a crop to do it. 

The CHarrman. You have been constantly saying that, 90 percent. 
At the same time you admit that the tobacco program has been the most 
satisfactory of all programs. 

Our farmers are not fussing — having to take this reduction. 
The burley producers did it last yea They brought their supply in 
line to some extent. They are now asian by the. program. 

I cannot see the justification for this favorable treatment to the 
corn producers, in view of the fact that my tobacco farmers took a 
cut of 42 percent, and we will take 10 percent more next year, or 
15 percent, maybe. 

Mr. McLarn. You recognize that this cut, when it has been made— 
I have been down in your areas a good many times—it is shifted into 
other crops, in other feed grains which have no limitation on them. 
And that has created part of the problem we have on corn. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield there? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Bass. They shift a $850-an-acre crop into a $15-an-acre crop— 
that is a great halo. 

Mr. McLain. I recognize that. 

Mr. Jennines. Corn does the same thing. 

Mr. McLain. The $15 an acre crop depends on the crop. If you 
get average yield it will be more than that. 

The Cuairman. You have been contending in the Department for 
3 years that lower price supports would bring about a reduction 
in these surpluses. That is the reason you have advocated flexible 
supports. 

Now, you are advocating the reverse of it. You are saying now that 
it is necessary to reduce acreage, it is necessary to induce the farmer 
to reduce acreage, and you have to compensate the farmer to do it. 

You are making the argument now that this committee has made 
consistently that the price-support program is a dual-purpose pro- 
gram—to use it to increase production when an increase is needed and 
to use it to decrease production when needed. 

If you supported corn at 90 percent of parity, and had some sort 
of acreage allotment you would get the reduction that you want, 
would you not? 

Mr. McLain. No. Experience has proven that we didn’t. The 
records show that. 

The CuHatrmMan. Because you have the commercial and noncom- 
mercial areas. 

Mr. McLain. We had non-participation on the commercial corn 
area and increased feed-grain production on the diverted acres pri- 
marily in the noncommercial corn area. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but if you did away with the 
commercial areas and put corn in throughout the whole country uni- 
formly, and gave 90 percent price support, you would get the reduc- 
tion all right, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. McLatn. I think not, because the big end of the corn, as your 
colleagues here in the Corn Belt will tell. you, is fed on the farm 
where produced. And it is, of course, different than tobacco, as you 
recognize. 

The Cuarrman. You told us that the increase came from the non- 
commercial area 

Mr. McLatn. I didn’t say all of it came from there. 

The CuarrMan. No, not all of it, but most of it. 

Mr. McLarn. Our commercial area has expanded as the figures show 
here considerably since we have had the program. 

Mr. Poace. Here is what it says: 

The biggest part of this excess came from the noncommercial area— 
that is on page 3 of your written statement. 

Mr. McLarn. This is feed grains, Congressman Poage. We are 
talking about feed grains, you see. We converted it to corn equivalent. 

Mr. Poacr. That. is right. And you are talking about noncom- 
mercial corn there because noncommercial corn is the big end of your 
feed grains. 

Mr. McLain. We are talking about the noncommercial corn areas. 
That is where the big increase in grain sorghuins, and oats, and bar- 
ley took place. Of course, the rec ord shows that. 

Mr. Poage. It is also where the big increase in corn came from? 
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Mr. McLarty. To some extent, that is right. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Will youyield? Ihave one question. 

The CHamman. Yes, 

Mr. Bass. While we are on this subject, about January 7, I believe, 
the Secretary of Agriculture came here and testified on the soil-bank 
program. 

During that testimony I advised the Secretary that I had intro- 
duced a bill which would make the soil-bank payments available on 
all acreage cuts that were mandatory and approved in referendum, 
and he told me at that time that he did not have a firm opinion on it, 
but would like to study the proposition. 

Now, you have come here with a request that the corn producers be 
paid under the soil-bank program for taking this cut in their acreage. 

Do you know if the See retary has yet firmed up an opinion as to 
whether he would be willing to support legislation paying the rest of 
the commodities for putting it in the soil bank on the mandatory cut ¢ 

Mr. McLatn. I was here the day, Congressman Bass, that you raised 
this question. And, of course, we will furnish you an answer to that. 
I am not prepared to do it here today, because that question has not 
been resolved, at least, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bass. I am of the opinion that before we should make a final 
determination on any 1 commodity, and this is exactly what I rec- 
ommended for all basic commodities—I think before we should resolve 
the question on 1 of the basic commodities that the opinion of the 
Department should come on all basic commodities, 

Therefore, I certainly would not be willing to support any type of 
legislation which would make these payments available to one com- 
modity, until I had the opinion with a reason for or against this legis- 
lation on all commodities. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, of course, the payments are available on all 
basic commodities 

Mr. Bass. No, not for mandatory cuts—only voluntary cuts. This 
is not 

Mr. McLain. What I am saying 

Mr. Bass. This is a voluntary situation? 

Mr. McLarn. We have the allotments established for all of our 
commodities. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. And the payments are available for anyone who wants 
to reduce. 

Mr. Bass. The voluntary cuts, but not those cuts that are established 
by the Department of Agr iculture and approved in referendum by 
farmers ? 

Mr. McLarty. Again, of course, this gets back to the minimums on 
the basic commodities. You have it under wheat and cotton. 

Mr. Bass. When were these minimums established ? 

Mr. McLarn. The present one on wheat has been operative in the 
last 3 years. 

Mr. Bass. It was only last year that we passed the bill that would 
make the minimum now existing. But we are dealing now with the 
same type of situation that we have in other commodities; for instance, 
you have the farms now who have refused a program. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 
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Mr. Bass. Your corn farmers have refused a program. We are es- 
tablishing as far as I know—there would be history on this that I 
might not know—but as far as I know, we are establishing a precedent 
by giving the farmers a new program for a commodity in the same 
year in which they refused the established program of the Depart- 
ment; is that right or not ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course, it depends on what you mean by re- 
fusing. You see, 61 percent or better-—— 

Mr. Bass. They refused it ? 

Mr. McLain. It required a two-thirds majority to approve the 
base acreage program. 

Mr. Bass. It takes 50 percent for me to get elected. If I only get 
49 percent they have refused me. 

Mr. McLarn. It does not take 61 percent to get you elected. 

Mr. Bass. It takes 66 in this case. So they refused the program. 
We are establishing a precedent here in the case of one commodity. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Bass. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, it was the Department’s wish at the time 
this legislation was initially passed that this be a majority vote. 

Mr. Bass. That is not the case and the farmers knew that. 

Mr. McLarn. I understand that. 

Mr. Bass. Historically, they approved it by the majority over and 
above of the necessary 6624. 

Mr. McLain. This should not be compared with marketing quotas, 
it is quite a different thing. We force the other third to comply m 
marketing quotas. 

Mr. Bass. Are we not establishing a precedent of giving the farmers 
what they did not want ? 

Mr. McLain. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bass. After they refused to accept the program. Have we ever 
done that before / 

Mr. McLarn. In the case of Maryland tobacco, we did, I think. 
So this is the second time. 

Mr. Bass. In the case of Maryland tobacco? I do not remember 
that. 

The Cuarrman. I want to come back to tobacco. In Maryland 
the farmers rejected the program, 2 or 3 years ago. I introduced 
a bill. 

We reported it, brought it to the floor, and the Department opposed 
it. The bill proposed to support that crop, even though two-thirds 
of the farmers did not vote for control. 

You did not support us in our efforts to enact that legislation. 

Mr. McLain. We did it once, and the second time we did not. 

The Cratrman. What ? 

Mr. McLarty. It was done once, the record will show that. Mr. 
Miller here is familiar with that. 

The CratrrmMan. What was done once ? 

Mr. McLarty. We supported the bill once that did do what you are 
suggesting. Let me point out—— 

The Crrammax. You opposed the bill which would require you to 
do it. 
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Mr. McLain. Let me point out the difference between the marketing 
quota vote and the referendum vote. When you vote marketing quotas 
you compel the minority, which is a third, to do what the majority, 
the two thirds, wants to do. 

There is no compulsion in this act at all. 

The Cuarrman,. You are going to pay corn producers $217 million. 
You would not have any compulsions if you paid them that much 
money. 

I cannot figure out why this is such an emergency situation, that 
is, why so urgent, why you say we have to do something, because 
the farmers turned down your proposition. 

Now you come back and want $217 million of the taxpayers’ money 
to pay them to do something they refused to do. 

r. McLary. Well, all I can say, Congressman Cooley, is that we 
are getting many complaints from your part of the country, and down 
in Kentucky and other areas where this is going to throw a monkey 
wrench into their participation in the soil bank program because of 
the corn acreage allotment being so low in the counties where you 
have these other allotments. 

The Cuarrman. They do not have to comply with the acreage allot- 
ments ? 

Mr. McLarn. If they want to comply with tobacco and cotton and 
get soil bank payments, that is part of the act. 

The CuatmrMan. I meant they did not have to comply with the 
corn acreage allotments ? 

Mr. McLarn. They do if they are going to get the payment in the 
other programs. 

The Cuarrmman. If they do what? 

Mr. McLatn. They must comply with their corn acreage allotments 
if they are going to get the payment in the other programs. 

The CuamrMan. Going into the soil bank, you mean? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuatrman. They do not have to go into the soil bank at all? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. What is our carryover now ? 

Mr. McLary. Our estimate is that it will be around 1.4 billion 
October 1 next. 

The Carman. Next October? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Is that a year’s or half a year’s supply ? 

Mr. McLary. About a third of a year’s requirement. 

The CuatrmMan. Around a third of a year’s supply ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The CHatrman. About 4 months’ supply ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, slightly more. 

The CuHarrman. Why should we be excited about having a 4 months’ 
supply of corn in surplus? 

Mr. McLarn. Put it this way, that it is the highest we have ever 
had. We are moving in the direction of having considerably more. 

Our projection ahead is that if this is not changed we will have 
even more and that it will have serious repercussions on the whole live- 
stock industry. 

The CuarrMan. All you have to do is to lower the price supports 
and production will come down. Is that your reasoning. 
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Mr. McLarn. Of course 

The CHarman. Every one of you in the Department has been 
telling us that all you have to do is to lower price supports in order 
to control production. 

Mr. McLain. You have to have a program that can come within 
reason of being accepted, or it does not make any difference where you 
have the price support. 

The CHamman. You are going to give them 70 percent now. You 
propose to give them 70 percent ? 

Mr. McLain. Under the proposed bill, yes as a minimum. That is 
what we are asking for. 

Mr. Aspirr. If there is no compliance what will happen? 

Mr. McLatrn. I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Axssirr. If you get no compliance, what will happen? 

Mr. McLain. The decision on what will be done, of course, rests, 
I think, largely upon what Congress does. 

Mr. Asprrr. Assume nothing is done. 

Mr. McLarty. Assuming that nothing is done, we will consider 
taking the same type of action that we took a year ago. Under the 
law we have that right. 

Yertainly the Secretary would be negligent if he did not look at 
that. 

The Cuatrman. At about what level would you support corn in 

1957 ? 

Mr. McLain. I could not say. I am not even saying that it would 
be done. Certainly, we will not sit in the Department and let corn 
prices collapse. 

Mr. Ansirr. If it was way low it will reduce the surplus, won’t it? 
Suppose it is way low. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, it will be reflected in livestock production. 
And this will leave its effects all over the country. We do not want 
that to happen. And I don’t think you gentlemen do. 

Mr. Anpurr. If you have any supports that would reduce the sur- 
plus, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. With that type of approach all you do is go out and 
give them a minimum support without any allotment requirement 
atall. That is the way it was done in 1956. 

Mr. Apsirr. It was done in 1955, too—no requirement as to what 
they did or did not produce / 

Mr. McLain. In 1955 they had the acreage allotments which were 
more realistic. And even then we only got about 50 percent com- 
pliance or even less than that. 

Mr. Anssirr. They were not penalized if they did not comply? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, I want to confine my questions to 
corn, because I understand that there is an emergency situation, par- 
ticularly in the Corn Belt area, where the acreage allotments are so 
small that you fear that there will be no cornland going into the soil 
bank or any other lands. 

Mr. McLarty. Very little, Congressman Andresen. We are in the 
field with the soil bank program now and are going to try to get all 
the information we can. That is our duty as administrators. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you think it is necessary to enact legislation in 
this emergency # 
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Mr. McLarn. We do, certainly, very sincerely so, to the point where 
the President has listed this as one of the things that he thought ought 
to be done immediately in his budget message. 

Mr. AnpresEeNn. Several bills have been introduced, as you know. 
You have commented on that. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. What will happen if no legislation is enacted ? 

Mr. McLain. Our opinion is—and this is based not on mine alone— 
that the acreage, instead of staying somewhere near constant, where 
it has been with the other programs we have had in the past, will be 
stepped up quite materially because—— 

r. ANDRESEN. Do you think there will be any compliance with the 
corn acreage allotments ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Very little. 

Mr. Anpresen. How much was it in 1956? 

Mr. McLain. We have that in the table here on page 4 at the bottom 
of the page; 36 percent. The last item there—that is the one. The 
last item. 

Mr. AnpresEN. About 36 percent ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And you feel that it will be less in 1957 unless some 
action is taken by Congress ? 

Mr. McLain. I think everybody recognizes that. Certainly anyone 
that knows anything about corn would say that. 

Mr. Anpresen. In establishing the corn acreage base, corn acreage 
allotments, did the Department have any discretion or was there defi- 
nite provision of law ? 

Mr. McLain. The allotments are established by provisions of law. 
And I will assure you of this—I am directly responsible for these 
activities, in this area—we follow the law as strictly as we know how 
to do with the best legal advice we can get. 

Mr. Anpresen. To bring about 37 million acres in the commercial 
corn area, in what authority is that found ? 

Mr. McLarn. It is found back in the basic legislation. 

Mr. Anpresen. The act of 1938 ? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Beacn. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

es. 
: Mr. Anpresen. The support price that you have announced in the 
— for the 1957 corn crop, that is predicated upon existing 
aw ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And what will be the support price on corn raised 
in the commercial corn area, if nothing is done ? 

Mr. McLarn. If nothing is done the announced support rate was 77 
percent of parity which is $1.36, to those that comply with the allot- 
ments, of course. 

Mr. AnpresENn. Has any figure been set for those who do not comply 
and for the area outside of the commercial corn area ? 

Mr. McLarn. Outside of the commercial area it will be 75 percent 
of this rate that is established inside of the area if the allotment pro- 

ram continues. 

And for the noncompliers, it is not our intention to do anything about 
it until we see what Congress enacts here. 
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Mr. Anpresen. I thought I saw a figure in the Secretary’s state- 
ment which set the corn support price at 8214 percent of parity? 

Mr. McLain. No. Seventy-seven percent of parity is the figure 
that was set in 1957. You are talking about the wheat figure, because 
the $2 on wheat is right around that figure. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I thought I saw the statement yesterday. It was 
included as a table or something from the Secretary, in comparing 
H. R. 3011 and several other bills. 

Mr. McLatn. The item you are thinking of is that under the base 
program—this is very important to the noncommercial area, or it 
would be to me, if I were a Congressman from those areas, in the non- 
commercial area, if the vote had carried or if we get the legislation we 
are asking for the support rate in the noncommercial area will be 
8214 percent of the loan rate in the commercial. 

Mr. JenNnINGsS. 821% percent of 76? 

Mr. McLain. This is pretty well explained in the exhibit which we 
have attached, table 2, which shows the comparative-—— 

Mr. Anpresen. It is in the record of your statement. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreESsEN. What I am trying to get at is just what the situation 
will be if Congress does not act. 

Mr. McLain. Well now, we would not have asked the President of 
the United States to say what he did in the message to Congress if we 
had not thought this was a serious situation not only for the corn 
farmer but for the livestock producers in this country. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Will there be any support price for corn, either in 
the commercial or noncommercial areas if we do not get this? 

Mr. McLarty. You will have the support price of $1.36 for those that 
comply with the allotment in the commercial area. And you will 
have a support price of 75 percent of that in the noncommercial area. 

Mr. Bass. If we do not. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. If our proposal would be passed, that 
would be 8214 percent of the 75 percent for the noncommercial corn 
area. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. In order to secure that a farmer must comply with 
the corn acreage allotment in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. McLarty. Under the existing legislation, that is correct. If the 
base acreage was passed, of course, he would need to comply with the 
base acreage provisions. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. It isn’t quite clear to me. I would like to follow 
through a little more, to find out the effect of what that would be. 

Our entire farm program in the event nothing is done—— 

Mr. McLain. As I tried to point out in this table, livestock is the 
principal commodity, of course, in this country. We realize that it 
varies in different areas, but cheap feed grains and cheap livestock 
and poultry and dairy products are not what we want in the Depart- 
ment, 

And I am certain that the big majority of the people on this com- 
mittee do not want to see that happen. The way we are now situated 
we are headed in that direction. We want everybody to know that 
because we think it is important that the facts ought to be called to 
your attention. 
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Mr. Anpresen. The Department is convinced that unless some 
emergency legislation is passed, that there may be a downward trend 
in the price of livestock and poultry. 
| Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

r Mr, ANpRESEN. So your request here for consideration of the De- 
artment’s proposal is predicated to a great extent upon what you 
ave said ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. I wish you would analyze a little further the three 
bills that you have mentioned in your statement. 

Mr. McLary. If you will turn over to exhibit 2, it is at the back of 
the file, we have tried to be as explicit and plain as we could, so that you 
could take it with you and study it. 

The first bill is your bill. And I understand three or four of your 
colleagues have introduced similar bills. The S. 829 is the one that was 
introduced in the Senate. And as I understand it by the report I had 
this morning the same bill has been introduced in the House yesterday 
afternoon. And the last column shows what our bill would do. 

Mr. AnpresEen. Now, all three bills contemplate 51 million acres? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And the bill that I introduced instead of making it 
for the 1957, 1958, 1959 crop, makes it a permanent thing? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. Your bill, of course, extends the allot- 
ment provisions of the act of 1938. Our bill, of course, amends the 
Soil Bank Act which applies to the soi] bank base acreage. 

There is quite a distinction there, as you realize. 

Mr. Anpresen. In the bill recommended by the Department, you 
are doing away with the acreage allotments? 

Mr. McLatn. We are doing away with acreage allotments, that 
is correct. 

Mr. AnpreESEN. So that in the future there will be no acreage allot- 
ment for corn, but you will use 51 million acres as a base for the 
commercial corn area. 

Mr. McLarn. For the duration of the soil bank. 

Mr. Anpresen. And then you will require that a farmer take 15 
percent of his tillable acreage, based upon his corn acreage, not on 
his allotment because there won’t be any? 

Mr. McLary. On his corn base it will be. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. If the farmer has 100 acres of corn, and 100 acres 
of other tillable land, if he takes 15 acres out of his tillable land, 
then he will comply and he gets benefits ? : 

Mr. McLarn. There are two approaches on all three of these bills. 
And we want to be sure that we understand them, because this is 
very important. 

If you adopt the 51 million acres, he can comply in two ways. 

He can either take 15 percent and put it in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram and reduce from his corn base by that 15 percent, and be 
paid at the higher acreage reserve payment rate. That is one way 
he can doit. He has to reduce the corn acreage that much. 

The other way to do it is to put it in the conservation reserve which 
is a much smaller payment rate and involves a long-time contract. 
He has to set that many cropland acres aside, but in that event he could 
still plant up to his corn base. 
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Mr, AnprEsEN. He could put that in the acreage, in the conserva- 
tion reserve then for 10, 15 years? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. AnpreseN. I think we are pretty well agreed on the differences 
between the two bills on the base acreage. 

The Department recommends a support price of not less than 70 
percent of parity. 

Mr. McLain. We introduced that into our bill for this reason: 
At the time of the referendum there were irresponsible statements 
made that the Secretary would reduce this at his discretion, way down. 
There was no evidence in the record on feed grains—we never sup- 
ported them for less than 70 percent. 

We are willing to have that in the bill, of course, in order to satisfy 
the point. 

Mr. Anpresen, If we enacted the Department’s bill this year, what 
would be the price support. for 1957 on corn? 

Mr. McLain. It will be 70 percent or higher. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. It will go down from $1.36 then ? 

Mr. McLatn, It will be, under our proposal it will be 70 percent 
or between 70 and 90 percent. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Then you would abandon the $1.36? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. That is, that. would automatically— 
if this bill were passed—would be eliminated. 

Mr. Anpresen. H. R, 3011—— 

Mr. Aserneruy. Ask him what 70 percent would be. 

Mr. McLain. $1.25, approximately, Congressman Abernethy. 

Now, let us take this year, Congressman Andresen. We demon- 
strated in soybeans and flaxseed this last year, and we have done it 
in several other commodities—that we raised the support. It has been 
done. There is no reason why it should not be done. 

Mr. Anpresen. H. R. 3011 says not less than 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I have not seen a copy of the Senate bill. It may 
have the same language in it. The only difference then in the price 
me ort is between 70 and 75 percent, of the two bills. 

Ir. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. And you have already stated that the difference— 
the 15-percent requirement for not going into the soil bank—that is 
very little difference 

Mr. McLarn. It is practically the same. It is identical, I would say. 

Mr. AnpreESEN. So the only difference then between the Depart- 
ment’s bill and the bill introduced here that we have under considera- 
tion today, is on the price support ? 

Mr. McLarn. No; that is not right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And, also, the Department’s bill requires that 51 
million acres terminate in 1959? 

Mr. McLain. After the duration of the soil bank; that is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, I just wanted to get that in, Mr. Chairman, 
the difference between the two bills. They are not identical, but 
there is an area of agreement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. McLain, I do not know how much you have in the 
way of figures available here at the moment, but if you could give 
it to us, I would like to have the base years for corn. 
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Mr. McLaxn. I can give you the harvested acreage clear back to 1939 
if you want them in total for the United States. 

r. Poace. I want to know what years you have used in base for 
corn. 

Mr. Beacu. I have those figures. 

Mr. McLain. Go ahead. 

_ Mr. Beacu. I have them for the 4 years in which they have been 
established. 

In 1950, the base acreage calculated into corn was 57,100,000. 

In 1954, it was 59,194,974. 

Mr. Poace. What does it average? 

Mr. Beacu. In 1955 it was 56,056,000. It was 60 million, roughly. 

Mr. Poace. It was how much? 

Mr. Bracu. Sixty. 

Mr. Poace. Then that gives you a base acreage from which to start ? 

Mr. Bracu. Those are the base acreages on the basis of which acre- 
age allotments were calculated in accordance with the law, the actual 
allotment. 

Mr. Poage. But let us get this clear; your base today is an average 
of how many years? 

Mr. Bracu. The base today ? 

Mr. Poacge. Is that 60? 

Mr. Beacu. It is 50 million. 

Mr. Poacr. That makes the corn average planting of more than 
60 million acres per year in the past 5 years; is that right? 

Mr. Beacu. Your commercial area has changed each year. 

Mr. Poagg. I know that. 

Mr. Beacu. Each one of these bases applies to the commercial area 
for the year in which it was calculated, and each year it gets bigger. 

Mr. Poacer. It has gone up? 

Mr. Bracu. So that 60 méilion has crept up. 

Mr. Poage. Sixty million is your present base ? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. What is it for wheat, your base ? 

Mr. Bracu. Actual calculated acreage allotment is a little different 
in the case of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. I want the base back of the growing of wheat before 
we had controls. That is, the basis on which it was determined what 
your allotment is. 

Mr. Doecrrr. About 73 million. 

Mr. McLain. We can furnish that for you, Congressman Poage. 
We will be glad to furnish it for you. 

Mr. Bracu. I have it here now. The base acreage going back to 
1950 was 74 million. 

Mr. Poacr. 1954? 

Mr. Bracu. Going back up to 1951—in 1954 it was 77; in 1955 it 
was 78; in 1956 it was 79; and in 1957 it was almost 80. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Call it 80 million, because that is compar- 
able with your corn. What is it for cotton ? 

Mr. Bracn. Base acreage in the case of cotton in 1950 was 22.5 
million ; in 1954 was 24.5; in 1955, 25.4; in 1956, 24.7; and in 1957, 24.6. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, those last 2 years include years of reduction ? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes. 
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Actual planted acreage went down in those 2 years. 

Mr. Poace. Before you had allotments, in effect, what did you have? 
Twenty-five something, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bracu. Actual acreage in cultivation the year before we had 
the 1954 allotments was 25.1. 

Mr. Poage, Yes. 

Now then, taking those as your basis—and I do not have those 
exactly, but we won’t try to ‘get them exactly—if you take ‘one-third 
off of corn, you would have 40 million acres, wouldn’t you, at present 
as an allotment? If you reduced wheat by one-third, it would be 
roughly 55 million acres, wouldn’t it? If you reduced cotton by one- 
third, you would have about 17 million acres. 

So that if you reduced these crops each by one-third, you would 
get just about the allotted acres for wheat and cotton and a little bit 
above the acres that you have allotted to corn this year, I mean the 
year 1957. 

Then if you applied across the board the same reduction you would 
get roughly the allotment that you have for each of the three major 


crops. 

That is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would have to check the figures. You do not want 
to forget this, of course, that the diversion out of the basics affects 
corn. 

Mr. Poace. I am not forgetting that. I want to talk about that in 
a minute. 

But it is a fact, is it not, that if you reduced each of these major 
crops by one-third you would get a figure just a little bit larger than 
the allotment that has been figured for the year 1957 ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think you would want to include the noncommer- 
cial area. 

Mr. Poaar. I do not want to include anything. I simply want to 
know whether that is a fact or not a fact. 

Mr. McLarn. They say it isabout right. Sothatisit. Mr. Beach 
does not. very often make a mistake. Mr. Beach says that is about 
right. 

Mr. Poace. All right. I am not binding him to a variation of a 
few hundred thousand, or even a million acres, but it is somewhere very 
close to it. 

Then all that Mr. Abernethy was asking, as I understand, a little 
while ago, was whether each of these crops should not be treated with 
roughly, the same kind of program. 

You would not contend that this bill that you propose does treat 
them comparably, do you? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, I would in light of the fact that we have had 
this diversion out of the basic commodities, where you have had mar- 
keting quotas into the feed grain which has been a directed replacement 
of corn 

Mr. Poace. Let us talk about that, if you don’t want to discuss this 
other. Let us talk about that. 

I believe in your statement you suggested that we have had a large 
increase in noncommercial corn and in other feed grains other than 
noncommercial corn, That is correct. 
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But you pointed out in your statement on page 2 that since 1954, 
less than half of our corn farmers have come into the acreage control 
pengeee. Such reductions as they made were largely offset by other 

armers who increased their acreage. Corn production had expanded 
} outside—this is not oats or sorghum but corn production—had ex- 
panded outside the traditional corn-producing areas. 

When the commercial corn areas were first outlined in 1938, they 
included 566 counties in 12 States. Now that includes 894 counties 
in 24 States. And you have just given us the figures to show how the 
base has increased in proportion. 

It seems to me that it would be perfectly clear that what we have 
been getting has been a tremendous expansion of corn outside of the 
controlled area, outside of the commercial area which never was con- 
trolled. 

That is correct, is it? 

We have been getting a tremendous expansion outside of the com- 
mercial area. 

Mr. McLary. The very fact we have increased the number of coun- 
ties is evidence of that. 

Mr. Poacr. Exactly; the very fact that you increased the number 
of counties in the commercial areas proves conclusively that you have 
been getting a very substantia] increase outside of the commercial 
area ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And yet you propose to perpetuate that thing by main- 
taining two treatments for the same crop. Corn is grown in Texas. 

Mr. McLary. Yes. There has probably been some diversion into 
corn. 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, I don’t know. We have grown corn ever 
since I can remember but I believe that land has been taken out of 
cotton and gone into corn, 

Mr. McLain. Grain sorghums, of course, is the principal crop 
which has increased. 

Mr. Poage.I am talking about corn right now. Corn grown in 
Texas is the same thing as corn grown in Arkansas, isn’t it? The same 
commodity, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. And when you weight it up 

Mr. Jenninos. The same bushel. 

Mr. Poaer. It gets the same weight. It probably has got about 
the same feeding value. 

Mr. McLain. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Poacr. Yet you treat the corn grown in one county differently 
than that grown in another. Why shouldn’t we treat it allalike? —~ 

Mr. McLarn. After the expiration of the soil bank with our legisla- 
tion that is precisely what will happen. 

Mr. Poace. But you are asking for 3 more years in which you pro- 
pegs to continue the thing. I understand Mr. Benson to say it was 

ad. 

Mr. McLatn. Three more years, yes. 

Mr. Poage. 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. That is actually 4 years. 

Mr. Stmpson. Will you yield? Both of you are advocating taking 
corn out as a basic, are you not? 
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Mr. Poage. Neither one of us is advocating that. 

Mr. Srupson. It seems to me that you are. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that the Secretary of Agriculture sat right 
where you are sitting 3 weeks and 2 days ago and told us that we 
should treat corn the same as feed grains. 

Mr. JeNNrNGs. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you recall his testimony ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think his testimony was that eventually that ought 
to be the case. 

Mr. Poace. Why shouldn’t it be the case quickly, instead of 4 years 
hence ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think the principal reason is that we have had the 
diversion from these other basic commodities into feed grains that 
have caused the trouble in corn that has been loaded on the corn 
farmer. 

Mr. Poacr. How do you stop that diversion except to do something 
about these feed-grain commodities and put some controls on them ? 

Mr. McLain. As you well realize the farmer in the noncommercial 
area, of course, can use his own judgment as to what he plants. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. Just like all of the feed-grain growers can. 

Mr. Poacr. That is might. 

Mr. McLain. We are finding, as we put the new commercial coun- 
ties in, that they resent it very much. They just do not want to have 
acreage controls applied to them. 

Mr. Poacr. I am merely asking you why you should not go ahead 
and treat those people the same as the others? 

Mr. McLain. Under our bill with 8214 percent of the commercial 
corn area rate gets it much closer than under the current provisions. 

Mr. Poace. You mean it is about 614 percent closer ? 

Mr. McLarty. It makes 6 cents difference a bushel to the noncom- 
mercial corngrowers. 

Mr. Poace. You mean that if we pass this bill that the noncommer- 
cial corngrower will have a guaranty that will be somewhat higher? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. As a matter of fact, there won’t be that much differ- 
ence, either, would there, because under the present law you support 
corn at 75 percent of parity ; do you not ? 

Mr. McLarty. We have announced under the current law, a price 
support of 77 percent of parity, $1.36 per bushel. 

Mr. Poacr. All right, 77 percent. If we pass your bill, you will only 
— it at 70. 

McLarty. We have not said that. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you tell us now that you are going to set it at a 
higher figure than 70? 

Mr. McLarty. It would be discretionary, between 70 and 90 

Mr. Poacr. I understand: but it just occurred to me that you would 
not ask that discretion unless you intended to use it. 

If you intended to leave it at 77 I do not see why you would be so 
bitterly opposed to Mr. Andresen’s bill. 

Mr. McLarty. This isn’t the point. We are not bitterly opposed. 
We haven’t heard anybody say that, to my knowledge, at least. 


87880—57—_—-3 
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We have pointed out the advantages that Congressman Andresen’s 
bill does have for the immediate duration of the soil bank and very 
rightly so. 

‘Mr. Poace. I am not talking about duration. We are talking about 
the price structure. Let us find out, because I think that you agree, 
Mr. McLain, that if this committee is to perform the duties that you 
have pointed out we should perform, and you have been quite for ceful 
in pointing out that this committee should act promptly 

Mr. McLarn. I have tried to be nice about it. 

Mr. Poacr. You have—you are always nice about it. I offer no 
criticism. But you make a clear case about how Congress should act, 
and embarrassed me when I think about how slow the President has 
been. It has sort of embarrassed me to see that the President could 
be so slow when you point out the great need for prompt action, 

Because this committee has been sitting here and this morning, 
today, is the first moment that we have received from either you or the 
President a statement as to what you wanted. 

Now, let us get that in the record. That is the truth, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. We. of course 

Mr. Poace. Let us have the record show whether you agree with 
me or whether you think I am misrepresenting. 

Mr. McLain. I think that the record will show that our proposed 
bill went to the Speaker of the House on the day before yesterday. 

I am not sure of the mechanics of how it gets down to you, Bob. 

Mr. Poager. It went to the Speaker of the “House on the day before 
yesterday, and I said that it had not come to this committee until 
this morning. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, we were 

Mr. Poacr. Not yester day—not the day before, but this morning. 
And this committee is the one that is charged with the responsibility. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that if there had been a meeting of this com- 
mittee called we would have had that to you at the time you called 
that committee meeting. 

Mr. Poacr. We called this committee last week and announced to 
you at that time 

Mr. Jenninos. Before then. 

Mr. McLain. The Secretary said, Mr. Poage, that he wanted the 
President to make his statement before we presented our bill. 

The Cuamman. The President said that he was going to send up 
something in his first message. That he was going to talk about 
agriculture. 

“In the budget message he said he would talk about foreign aid. 
You haven’t any right to accuse us of del: aying it. 

We had the Secretary of Agriculture come here before this com- 
mittee was even organized, back in the first days of the opening of 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. McLain. We are not fussing with you. I do not mean that. 

Mr. Poacr. But you are laying the predicate to do on this committee 
exactly the same job that you did on us last year. Last year it was the 
27th day of February before the Department aa any suggestion as 
to what it wanted in the way of a soil bank. 

The 27th day of February was the first day that there was a sug- 
gestion from the Department. Then when we passed it—was it the 

12th di ay of April? 
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The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. The bill was sent to the President. 

The Cuarrman. And he vetoed it. 

Mr. Poace. And he vetoed it. And then the whole Nation was told 
that Harold Cooley’s committee fiddled while Rome burned. The 
whole Nation was told that the Congress of the United States had no 
interest in the farmer. 

No, you are not criticizing us now. But you are laying a predicate. 
You are expecting to criticize us this fall. I know what you are do- 
ing. We understand what you did last year. 

Mr. Jenntnas. He came down in my district. 

Mr. McLarty. Congressman Poage—— 

Mr. Bass. I believe they confessed it was true. 

Mr. McLarn. You have a very fine group of members in the House 
committee as does the Senate committee. 

Mr. Poace. Just one second and I will yield. I want to speak about 
those very fine members that you are expecting to do this job on. 

Mr. Andresen introduced a bill some time ago, but he had to say he 
could not get you to give him the authority to say that was the de- 
partmental bill. He did say to the committee in all frankness that 
it was not the departmental bill and not what you were support- 
ing. 

And it was not until this morning that the members of this com- 
mittee knew what you were supporting. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Poacr. You are not supporting Mr. Andresen’s bill, are you? 

Mr. McLain. Again, we came as quickly as we were asked. We 
were asked Monday and then we were told that you were going to 
organize your committee. 

Mr. Poaae. Oh, no, you were asked the 7th day of January. And 
the Secretary of Agric ‘ulture came. And we asked him then. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I asked him again what program. 

Mr. Poace. We asked him on the 7th day of January. You came 
as quickly as you were called. You gave the same kind of answer 
that you gave about what kind of price supports you were going to 
put on corn. 

Mr. McLarty. The record shows, I think, Congressman Poage, that 
the Secretary said that the proposal would come after the President’s 
message. 

Mr. Poacr. He didn’t say the proposal would come when we asked 
for it. He said of the proposal—“the President will send it down. 
He didn’t say, “the thing will come when you ask us to appear 7 
fore the committee.” 

He said it will be sent. 

Mr. McLarty. It was. 

Mr. Poace. It was, day before yesterday ; wasn’t it? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. So let us remember that next fall when you go down 
into Mr. Jenning’s district, and complain so bitterly about how slow 
this Congress was to act, let us remember how long it took the Depart- 
ment to make up its mind. 

Mr. McLain. Well-—— 

Mr. Poage. isn’t that fair? 
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Mr. McLain. If you get it to us in 20 some days I think the 
farmers 

Mr. Poace. In 20 some days, yes, that is exactly what you are sug- 
gesting. You want this committee to act. You want the House to 
act. You want the Senate committee to act. You want the Senate 
toact. And you want the President to study it. 

He does not sign bills the day we send them up there. 

Just a minute, let me finish. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. You want all of that done. And you want it done 
in 21 days. 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, we would like to get it as soon as 
possible. All we are asking, Congressman Poage, and I think the 
committee all agree, is that you look at it on the basis of the merits, 

And, of course, whatever you decide, that will be it. But I think 
from the standpoint of not only corn farmers but livestock growers 
all over this country we ought to look at it and see whether we cannot 
get something that is workable. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McLain, we all agree with that. 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. When our chairman was away because of a death in 
his family, in trying to expedite this thing, I called the subcommittee 
together and I set the corn bill—didn’t put it back behind a lot of 
things which had been introduced ahead of it. I set it for prompt 
action. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Just a minute. Three or four others have asked me to 
yield. 

Mr. Bevcuer. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Poacsr. There were a lot of things ahead of it, but we recog- 
nize how important it is also. We are not trying to delay it. 

We want to take action on it. We would like to have your coopera- 
tion and to get that cooperation we would like to have you tell us 
today what the Department will do under certain events because we 
cannot make a fair decision—we cannot make an honest, appropriate 
decision as to what should be done unless we know at what price the 
Department will fix the support price of corn in the event we do this 
or in the event we do that. 

Will you tell us now what you refused to tell Mr. Abernethy— 
will you tell us at what price the Department is going to fix the 
support on corn, if we do not pass any legislation 4 

Mr. McLatrn. Well, we will certainly review that very promptly, 
Congressman Poage, ‘and get a reply to you. Your question is this, 
that if this—if the Department’ s bill was passed what rate of sup- 
port would we put on it in 1957? 

Mr. Poaacer. Yes, I think we ought to know that. 

Mr. McLarn. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. Do you think that is essential to getting this bill 
through? If you do think so 








Mr. Poaae. I didn’t say it was essential to getting the bill through. 
I said if we are going to make an intelligent decision as to how 
it will affect farmers we have got to know the probable result of our 
action. 
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The CuarrMan. I thought you said 70 percent. 

Mr. Poacr. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
first. 

Mr. AnprEsen. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. Will you answer my questions ? 

Mr. McLaty. Will you ask it again ? 

Mr. Poacr. I ask you now if you will answer the question that Mr. 
Abernethy asked, at what price will you support corn in the event 
we would pass the Department’s bill ? 

Mr. McLain. We will get that answer to you very shortly. 

Mr. Poage. Will you tell us at what price you will support noncom- 
mercial corn 4 

Mr. McLain. That will be 8214 percent of the price support to 
commercial producers as provided by the law. 

Mr. Poaae. That is fixed? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you tell us then whether or not you will support 
noncompliance corn within the commercial corn area # 

Mr. McLain. Of course 

Mr. Poagr. There will be none? 

Mr. McLatn. That again, of course, I think ought to be left to the 
discretion of the Secretary for 

Mr. Poace. How can this committee make a fair decision as to 
whether legislation is needed or not until we know what will be the 
result of the legislation ? 

Mr. McLarty. We will review that. The Secretary is not inclined 
to want to put support on noncompliance corn unless absolutely 
essential. 

Mr. Poage. Will the Secretary tell us—will the Secretary tell us 
that he will not put supports on noncompliance corn? I wish he 
would. I think he ought to tell us that. 

Mr. McLarn. If this bill were passed 

Mr. Poace. Will you say that if this bill is passed that there will 
be no supports on noncompliance corn ? 

Mr. McLatn. The Secretary will have to answer that, but 

Mr. Poace. Will you get that answer for us, and bring it to us later 
in the week? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Now I will yield. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Poace. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
first. 

Then I will yield to you. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anpresen. Under the bill I introduced the price support on 
the commercial corn area will be not less than 75 percent of parity. 
That is quite definite. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. I am asking what it will be if we pass 
his bill. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am hoping to pass my bill. 

Mr. Poage. I know, I know. Your bill is a better bill than his in 
that respect. 

The Cuarrman. If you do not pass any bill you go to 77? 

Mr. McLarn. To cooperators on the allotted acreage. 
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The Cuarrman. If you really want compliance and want to reduce 
the surplus of corn, why don’t you carry that up to 90 percent of 

arity. 

, Mr McLarn. It isn’t the support level that determines whether 
there is compliance. It is the size of the corn allotment for which no 
minimum is provided. 

Mr. Poace. He indicated, at least I gathered from your testimony, 
if we do not pass any bill that the Secretary was not going to let 
the corn program just waste into chaos, and that you were to put 
support on noncompliance corn. 

Am I wrong in understanding that you implied that? 

Mr. McLatn. He has the legal authority to do it. 

Mr. Poacr. We understand that. And we are asking you at what 
point he is going to fix that? 

Mr. McLarty. We would not make that determination until we saw 
what the crop was and reviewed other factors. 

Mr. Poaer. I ask you in all fairness, how do you expect this com- 
mittee to intelligently pass legislation when the Department refuses 
to tell us what the effect of passing or failing to pass the hearings 
will be? 

Mr. McLarn. Nobody can prone what the crop will be. 

Mr. Poace. But you are refusing to tell us what you will do. You 
oe refusing to tell us what the result will be if we don’t pass legis- 
ation. 

Mr. McLain. All we are saying is that we are not going to sit by— 
and you would not expect any Secretary to sit by and let corn prices 
be depressed. 

Mr. Poace. I am asking you to take us into your confidence and 
speak frankly to this committee on which you placed the responsi- 
bility—and if you are going to place the responsibility here, don’t you 
believe that fairness requires you then to deal frankly with the com- 
mittee and tell us the facts? 

Mr. McLain. We try to do that. 

Mr. Poacr. I don’t mean you misrepresent facts. You just answer 
that you do not have to tell me and that you are not going to tell me. 

Mr. McLary. Of course, Congressman Poage, I disagree completely 
with that statement. 

Mr. Poace. I will withdraw the implication that you would demand 
any immunity. I just meant that I felt that we could all do a better 
job if the committee could know what the Secretary intends to do 
under each set of circumstances. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that the Secretary ought to have this authority 
that he does have to make the decision in the light of what this year’s 
crop produces, and other factors. 

I do not think it is any problem, if we get the type of legislation 
we want, because if we get that I am sure that it is the current intent 
of the Department not to put supports under noncompliance corn. 

Mr. Poace. You ask us to give you the type of legislation that you 
want. Yet you refuse to tell us what will happen if we do give you 
that legislation. 

Mr. McLatn. I disagree with that because I think I said very clearly 
that we will watch what happens to corn prices in the event no new 
legislation is passed. 

And if it is necessary to put a floor under it we will do it. 
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We have the authority to do it. 

Mr. Poaag. I will yield to Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. McLain, the question has often been asked whether 
or not this is an emergency. And do you not agree with me that this 
legislation at this particular moment should be considered on its 
merits as an emergency measure / 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. The objective of the prompt passage of the legisla- 
tion of this type is to get participation in the soil bank. And I think 
you will agree with me that in order to get our corn farmers to partici- 
pate we must make the program attractive. 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. There was a lot of misapprehension on the part of our 
farmers at the time of the referendum in not being fully satisfied 
what the minimum degree of support would be on corn. They realized 
that it might be anywhere from zero to 90 percent. You and I know 
that the Secretary would not fix the figure at zero. Still there was 
that apprehension. 

So Mr. Andresen and other members of this committee collaborat- 
ing with him felt that some specific floor should be placed under corn. 

There is no disagreement as to the increase in base acreage. I think 
there is an area of compromise in the extension of this law, that it 
should pertain to the periods of the soil-bank law, which is 3 years. 

So really the only basis of argument, as I see it now, between the 
Andresen bill and the proponents of that type of legislation and the 
Department’s position is the degree of support, whether it should be 
70 percent or 75 percent. 

Is the Department taking a firm position that that level of support 
should be 70 percent ? 

In that connection, I recall when the so-called Harrison amendment 
was proposed a year ago the Department was heartily in accord with 
8214 percent. 

It has been pointed out that without any legislation, the support 
on corn will be about 77 percent. 

Can you tell this committee why you object to fixing the floor at 
75-percent parity / 

Mr. McLarty. The reason that we put the 70 percent in, Congress- 
man Hoeven, was to dispel this fear that you indicate that some peo- 
ple had. I think it was completely unjustified. 

But then they felt that way. That is the reason it was put in. 

Mr. Hoeven. Don’t you think that is an area of compromise that 
would be worked out without too much difficulty ? 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, that will depend upon what finally comes 
out of this legislative mill. 

Mr. Hoeven, there is one other difference, a very real difference, 
between the two proposals that I think I tried to make clear in my 
testimony, but from the way you raise the question I think I have not 
done that. 

That is, that Congressman Andresen’s proposal after the period of 
the soil bank, to extend it only to 3 years, as you say, would then 
revert to the program that we have currently. 

In other words, it is an amendment of the 1938 act. 

Our proposal is an amendment to the Soil Bank Act which would 
mean after the end of the soil-bank program that supports and acreage 
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allotments and base acreages would be eliminated, like they are on 
feed grains. And it would be discretionary on feed grains. 

I think we ought to be perfectly clear what the differences are. 
That is what we tried to indicate to you, because we do not want any 
misunderstanding on our part on what our proposal is. 

Mr. Horven. But you appreciate the fact that under your proposal 
program will continue during the life of the soil bank another 3 years, 
during which time the matter would be subject to review by the 
Congress. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am thinking about the psychological effect of this 
type of legislation in view of the results of the recent referendum. I 
cal see no reason in the world why we cannot say, fix the floor under 
corn at 75 percent of parity. With the increased acreage allotment 
and a minimum support, I predict that we will get a large compliance 
in the soil bank. 

I am very hopeful that some compromise can be worked out and 
that the legislation can be handled expeditiously as an emergency 
matter. 

Do you find anything wrong with those conclusions? 

Mr. McLain. No. I have so stated in my testimony exactly what 
you have said. The only concern, of course, of the Secretary and the 
Department is that at the end of the soil-bank period we will be right 
back where we started. 

Mr. Hoeven. True. It could be reviewed any time in the next 3 
years. We are just quibbling as between 70 and 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Mr. Hoeven. Which in dollars and cents isn’t going to amount to 
too much. 

Mr. Poace. Since Mr. Hoeven has raised the question that it was a 
fear on the part of the people that they did not know what the De- 
partment was going to do in regard to setting support prices that 
caused you to lose this referendum, might not a like fear on the part 
of the members of the committee cause you to lose this bill? Does not 
what he says there point up the desirability, at least, of telling this 
committee frankly what you did intend to do. You didn’t tell the 
people what you intended to do. They were fearful of it. 

Maybe we are just ordinary people here, and maybe we have the 
same kind of fears that those corngrowers had when you will not tell 
us what you intend to do. 

Mr. McLain. I have said to you, Congressman Poage, after a very 
short review of the Secretary on the point you raised about where we 
would put this price support in 1957 if the Department’s recommen- 
dation were carried through 

Mr. Poagr. You told us that you would give us the information if 
we passed the bill. You would tell us what would happen. But you 
won't tell us what will happen if we don’t pass the bill. 

So we have no fair measure of determining the two choices before 
us. And since you are not willing to give us the information to 
enable us to evaluate those two choices we cannot act intelligently. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think the Secretary can act intelligently on 
the latter proposition until we see what happens to the corn pro- 
duction. 
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Mr. Poace. If he would tell us the range then—of course, I recog- 
nize 

Mr. McLatrn. I have said that he will not sit by and let corn 
prices 

Mr. Poace. You have told us that you told those people out there 
about the same thing, too, and it didn’t satisfy them. 

Frankly, it does not satisfy me as a member of the committee. 

But the Dep: tment has a right to refuse to tell us, if they want to. 
We only invite you to tell us. “And we have offered you the opportu- 
nity to give us the information. And if you don’t want to give it to 
us, I do not want to push it. 

But Mr. Belcher asked me to yield to him, I presume, for a ques- 
tion, which I will be glad to do, to yield for a question. 

Mr. Beicuer. The question was raised a while ago that corn and 
feed grains should be treated equally. I think Mr. Poage raised that 
question. 

Well, putting a minimum of 70 to 90 would be treating them the 
same, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Treating feed grains and corn on the same basis, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. We have not supported feed grains below 70 percent 
since the Secretary has been here. 

Mr. Bercuer. If you put it at 70 to 90, wouldn’t that be treating 
corn on the same basis as feed grains ? 

Mr. McLain. That is what we thought. 

Mr. Betcuer. That is all. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to pursue some further questions. 

Mr. Jones. We have used the date March 15 and Mr. Hoeven used 
it a moment ago as the signup on the corn. In this statement you say 
that the cutoff date on spring planted is March 8 for corn. Is that 
the correct date ? 

Mr. McLarn. We are already in operation in signing corn farmers. 
And the March 8 day is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Not March 15? 

Mr. Hoeven. I stand corrected if that is the case. 

Mr. Jones. We have used that figure March 15 several times. 

Mr. Hoeven. I thought he meant Februar y 15. 

Mr. Jones. I want to clear up one thing in my mind. And maybe 
in some other people’s, too. 

Am I correct now that it isn’t necessary for the corn farmer to 
reduce his acreage allotment in order to participate in the soil bank? 

He reduces his base allotment, base acreage, rather than the allotted 
acreage. 

Mr. McLarn. On the basis of the way the referendum carried— 
on the basis of an allotment program we now have in effect—— 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about the way that you operated last year 
and the way you would operate in case we do not have any legislation. 

Mr. McLain. Well now, that would be two different things, because 
last year we had the 51 -million-acre base. If we do not have any addi- 
tional legislation we will revert back to the old allotment program. 
I want to be sure that I get your question. 
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Mr. Jonzs. I read in here—you gave use an example here of about 
cutting down, that is, in your bill, in your proposed bill you would not 
have to reduce his allotted acres in order to participate in the soil 
bank. He could take soil bank. 

Mr. McLatn. Out of other acres. 

Mr. Jones. Out of his base acreage and not his allotted acres, is 
that right? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. Let me illustrate it this way again 

Mr. Jones. On other crops he has to take it out of the allotted acres; 
does he not? 

Mr. McLarty. He could do it two ways under this proposal—under 
both what Congressman Andresen proposes and what we propose on 
this score. 

He could reduce it below base the 15 percent and put in that much 
less corn. He would be paid on the basis 

Mr. Jones. He could not plant his base; he has to plant the allotted 
acreas in order to comply with the program ? 

Mr. McLarn. He has to reduce it 15 percent below base acreage, 
which would put him back down where the allotment was last year. 

In 1957 his allotment is clear down to 37.3 which is below the 51 
that it was a year ago. All he needs to do is to reduce it 15 percent 
below his base acreage. 

Mr. Jones. He does not have to reduce his allotted acres any at all; 
is that right? He does not have to reduce below his allotment any 
at all in order to participate in the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLarn. If this bill passed he would not have any allotment 
as such. He would just have the base. 

Mr. Jonrs. In other words, his allotment would be his base—his base 
would be his allotment ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. You are not giving that to any other crop—is it proposed 
that any other crop be treated that way—are you? 

Mr. McLatrn. Only again repeating, this places a 51-million acre 
minimum allotment Zienfar to what we have established for the other 
commodities. 

Mr. Poace. In that connection I want to ask this: That is one of 
the things I want to get to. You have made it appear here—and I 
do not mean to question for a moment that you are not right—you 
have made it appear that the corn people have suffered a grievous 
injustice because they do not have a minimum allotment. 

Mr. McLain. And 

Mr. Poace. And cotton has a minimum allotment—the number of 
acres required to produce 10 million bales. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Which figures out 17 million acres. And wheat has a 
minimum. Those were put in at the request of the cotton people and 
the wheat people. And the cotton people voted for it. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. And I want to see if there is anybody here that re- 
calls any time when any representative of corn ever asked to put a 
minimum allotment on for corn and if any man from any other 
section ever opposed it. 

Has that ever happened in this committee ? 

Mr. Harvey. I didn’t get the question. 
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Mr. Poace. Has any representative from any of the corn area ever 
proposed in the way of legislation that we establish a minimum 
acreage for corn similar to that which we have for cotton or wheat? 

Mr. AnpresEN. I did. 

Mr. Poace. You introduced it? When? 

Mr. ANpreseN. When we had this bill in 1937. 

Mr. Poace. I was not a member of the committee in 1937, so I 
confess I cannot recall it. 

Iam sure that the gentleman 

Mr. AnpresEn. If you will yield, I proposed at that time that 
there should not be any exemptions, have enough acreage to fill a 
silo. 

Mr. Poace. That is not what I am talking about. I remember your 
amendment to that effect. I was not on the committee, although I 
remember hearing about it. 

Has anyone ever proposed to this committee—has the Department 
ever sent a recommendation or has any member of this committee 
ever introduced legislation asking us to establish a minimum allot- 
ment for corn? 

Mr. Harvey. Was not that the base—I think I remember that was 
one of the proposals I made last year with regard to the soil bank. 

The CuairmMan. It was included in the bill last year. 

Mr. Poace. What minimum allotment did you suggest ? 

Mr. Harvey. I suggested that we use the 56—as I recall, 56 million 
acres as the basis. 

Mr. Poagcr. Yes, as the base, but what minimum allotment has ever 
been suggested? He offers a base of 51 million acres instead of your 
56, but I refer to a minimum such as exists for wheat and cotton. 

Who has ever suggested, if it has ever been done, that we place the 
same kind of minimum allotment for corn that we place for cotton and 
wheat ? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think the reason for it was not there until the soil 
bank came along, because marketing quotas are not applicable to 
corn and we do not have the problem in corn. 

Mr. Poace. I am just asking. You have, I take it, by your state- 
ment that this is the reason, agreed it never has been proposed either 
by the Department or by representatives of the corn areas. 

Mr. McI.atx. We never proposed it. 

Mr. Poacr. You never proposed it. And no member will stand here 
now and say for the record that he offered a bill to do that sort of 
thing. 

But it just seems to me that it is rather unfounded criticism of the 
committee and of the cotton and wheat people when it is suggested that 
they enjoy some special advantage that the corn people have never 
thought they wanted. We never denied the corn 

The CuatrmMan. We were criticized for fixing a minimum on cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. We have never denied corn a program that they asked 
for that I recall. And if there is no minimum allotment for corn, 
lay it at the door of the corn people and not at the door of the wheat 
and cotton people, because we are not responsible for it. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. McLain, you are suggesting this 51 million 
base or allotment, or whatever you call it, as a minimum comparable 
to that of wheat and cotton; is that right? 
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Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. AzernetHy. What formula did you use to provide the figure of 
51 million acres for corn as being comparable to 17 million acres for 
cotton ? 

Mr. McLatn. Several of the individuals introduced at the time—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. No, no; I didn’t ask you that. I said: What 
formula did you use? 

Mr. McLatn. We used the one that Congress finally came up with, 
which was a compromise out of last year’s soil bank legislation. 

It started out at 56 million acres and there were other proposals. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I am speaking of the economic situation. This is 
an economic question. 

Mr. McLain. This was reviewed at that time and this 51 was thought 
by those that were studying this at that time to be comparable to the 
55 million acres for wheat and similar treatment for cotton. 

Mr. Aserneruy. From the standpoint of economics, this is an 
economic question. You are saying that the 51 million base for corn is 
comparable to the present 17 million acres for cotton; is that right? 

Mr. McLarty. I am saying that the compromise which was arrived 
at in last year’s soil-bank legislation indicated to us that it reflected 
the wisdom of the Congress. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is your view? 

Mr. McLar. I think it is not far out of line. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What is the economic formula that causes you to 
arrive at that ? 

Mr. McLarty, I think that the simplest way to look at it is this. 
The 55 million acres of wheat allowed by the minimum will about pro- 
duce the amount that we can use and 51 million acres in corn will do 
about the same thing. 

Mr. Anernetruy. The year before when you fixed—the Department 
I should say, undoubtedy you advised them—fixed the minimum for 
1956, that is, the allotment before you had the soil bank at 44 million 
acres, Why didn’t you then make an appeal to the Congress to raise 
that minimum to 51 million ? 

Mr. McLain. Until the soil-bank legislation was a reality, this prob- 
lem really didn’t confront the corn farmers to the extent that it did 
after it became a reality. 

Mr. Averneruy. Why would the soil bank have anything to do with 
that minimum? That soil-bank thing was just something to hand 
folks—checks as it turned out to be. 

Mr. McLain. No, no; the intent of the soil bank as we realize it 

Mr. Aperneriy. Was to bank soil. 

Mr. McLain. And to get some reduction in the basic commodity, 
particularly. 

Mr. Avernetuy. But it turned out that it didn’t bank the soil so 
far as corn was concerned. It just banked cash, $179 million worth. 

Mr. McLain. We would not quite agree with that. And I think 
the record shows otherwise. 

Mr. Asperneruy. Maybe that is an unfair statement. I will with- 
draw it. 

I do not understand how you arrived—and I am not saying I am not 
oing to vote for this bill—do not misunderstand me—I do not un- 
erstand how you arrived at the 51-million acre minimum for this 

particular commodity when it is all based on economics and then say 
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at the same time that it is comparable to what wheat and cotton and 
these other crops have in the way of minimums. 

Mr. McLain. Let us go back to wheat again. You will recall that 
we gradually reduced the acre uge to 55 million. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Then your point is that it will be too severe to fix it 
at a lower minimum ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I think in comparison to other commodities, I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Why did you fix it at 44 million in the fall of 
1954? 

Mr. McLarn. We had no other discretion under the law. 

Mr. AseRNETHY. You did not recommend that it was an uneconomic 
minimum—you did not ask that it be pegged. You only asked that it 
should—to get soil-bank checks ? 

Mr. McLain. Not that. To get participation, to reduce corn 
acreage. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. But you did not reduce it. 

Mr. McLarn. Again that is ami utter of the record. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. How much did you reduce it ? 

Mr. McLarn. Actually, a million seven hundred thousand. 

Mr. Anernetruy. A million seven hundred ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You paid for how many? 

Mr. McLarty. We paid more than that, because of underplanting 
as we did on other commodities. 

Mr. Poace. Right on that point, believe you said that the national 
base was 51 million acres last year, but that of the 52,890,000 acres, 
5,200,000 went into acreage reserve. 

Then on page 4 you say that corn acreage in this commercial corn 
acreage was 55 million acres, 4 million more than the base; is that 
right ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. 55 million acres? 

Mr. Assrrr. What was that ? 

Mr. Poace. 55 million acres. 

The CHatrman. We shall have to continue the hearings. Other 
members of the committee wish to question Mr. McLain, I am sure. 
We have other witnesses who wish to testify. We have with us, too, 
the Honorable H. Carl Andersen from Minnesota, an author of 
corn bill. 

Mr. Poage. Our own colleague, Mr. Jennings, has one. 

The Cuairman. I think we should adjourn until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. Can you return then? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Aseirr. What do you estimate would be the acreage planted in 
the commercial area assuming this program went through ? 

Mr. McLain. We anticipate it would be down 4 to 5 million acres 
under what it was in 1956. 

We feel that it would get 4 to 5 million acres in the soil bank and 
that it would cut production in 1956. 

The Cuamman. We shall adjourn now until tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

(W het reupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Thursday, Ji anuary 31, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 05 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. McLain, yesterday you were testifying. We would like to go 
a little bit further in our questioning of you as to some of the discus- 
sions we were having yesterday. 

As I pointed out, it seems to many of us that we should have a pro- 
gram that would take care not only of corn but that would take care 
of the other commodities on exactly the same basis. 

And, certainly, I am for giving corn a workable program. But I 
think at the same time we should make the program go across the 
board, 

I just wondered if you would think it was sound to extend to the 
other commodities the same sort of general relief that you extend to 
corn. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY; 
DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; CLARENCE 
MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE; HOWARD DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; MARTIN SORKIN, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE; CLAUDE COFFMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL’S 
OFFICE; AND R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLatrn. I do not follow quite all of what you said, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. As we discussed yesterday, we have taken cuts in cotton 
and wheat and in peanuts and in rice and in tobacco, that are more 
severe than the cut in corn. We have already taken cuts, and they 
are more severe than the acreage cut that is proposed in corn. 

Now, I am merely suggesting that, as we see it, the present pro- 
posal is to say to the corn people, “You do not believe you can stand 
the cut of one-third of your acreage, you don’t believe you can stand 
it and you are not going to comply if we give you that kind of a cut. 
Therefore, we are going to pay you to comply. We will allow you 
to put your land into the soil bank.” 
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That is the essence of the present proposal for corn; isn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. I would be glad to try to answer the question that 
you have raised. 

I think, first of all, Mr. Poage, you have got to recognize that each 
one of these commodities is different. 

In the first place, you have got marketing quotas on all basics ex- 
cept corn. 

In the second place we have had tremendous export subsidies on 
things like wheat for years, and recently, as you well know—and we 
were in agreement—we have got a terrific subsidy on cotton. 

Well now, corn has not been over the years given that kind of treat- 
ment. It just has not. The facts bear it out. 

I tried to point out to you yesterday that because when this legis- 
lation came up a year ago and this thing was reviewed by your com- 
mittee and the Senate committee, that everybody recognized that corn 
had not had a minimum allotment—and you pointed out yesterday 
that nobody had asked for it. 

I think everybody recognized a year ago that it was in an un- 
fortunate, untenable position. There were even suggestions made 
that it be put in at 56 million acres. As I say, the compromise was 51. 

We have to recognize, too, that since last year we have added 54 
more commercial counties. And we are still talking about the same 
51 million acres, even though we have picked up 54 counties, most of 
them in the southern area, which makes it even less palatable this year 
than it did a year ago. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield there? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Let us keep the record straight. 

Mr. Poacr. Please, let the gentleman finish. 

Mr. Bass. I thought he had. 

Mr. Poagr. No, he had not. 

Mr. McLain. Whom shall I reply to—Mr. Bass or Mr. Poage? I 
will be glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not want to be rude to any members. 

Mr. Bass. You were not. 

Mr. Poace. You were trying to answer the question. I was trying 
to give you the opportunity to answer my question because I h: id not 
completed my own statement which you were trying to answer. 

Mr. McLain. I will just try to comply in whatever way you want 
me to comply here. I think I have said about all in answer to your 
question. 

The very fact that this was passed a year ago was evidence to me 
that the Congress felt that it was a fair proposition. It is less fair 
today than it was a year ago, because we have got 54 more counties in 
it. 

Mr. Poacr. I think I might suggest there that Congress accepted this 
thing a year ago as a part of the package deal to try to do what you are 
attempting to do this morning or yesterday morning, that is to get 
prompt action. 

We will agree with you as to the desirability of taking prompt 
action—any effort to get a bill and to get some ‘thing passed, in an effort 
to try to compromise, and to get action that Congress will accept 
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There was the suggestion last year—without going any further into 
it, because we felt that we had to get legislation passed. We are try- 
ing not to be put in a position of w vaiting until April. 

‘And we are tr ying now to do something where we are not going to 
be under that kind of under-the- gun pressure. 

We passed something last year under terrific pressure of time. And 
you now give that as an excuse for doing the same thing this year. 

I do not think that is a good excuse for doing the same thing this 
year unless that is the sound approach, 

Mr. McLain. I think it is. 

Mr. Poace. Unless that can stand on its own merits, regardless of 
what we did last year, that is no reason for doing it this year. 

Mr. McLain. It was debated very considerably a year ago. I think 
nothing was discussed any more than this one point in the discussion 
of the overall bill. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right; but not the feature to which you refer. 

Do you not think that we would have been able to have gotten the 
soil-bank bill without accepting this extra base for corn last year? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is correct, because it would have been 
unfair treatment to the largest single commodity. 

Mr. Poacr. Exactly. And nobody wanted last year, and nobody 
wants this year, to create an impossible situation for corn. But I call 
attention to the fact that you criticized yesterday and you have con- 
tinued to criticize, and not only you but many others—you have criti- 
cized those of us who represent the areas where we grow the allotted 
crops by and large; wheat and cotton primarily. 

You have criticized us for going into and planting feed grains. 

Mr. McLain. I do not think we were critical. It was just factual. 

Mr. Poacr. 1 know. Ido not mean that you blame us for doing an 
immoral act. 

Mr. McLain. Your farmers—— 

Mr. Poagcr. You point out that it breaks down other people’s pro- 
‘ams. 

Mr. McLain. That is it. 

Mr. Poacr. We recognize it as well as anybody else recognizes it. 
But we recognize that the only way in the world we can carry out this 
allotment i is to have some kind of income from some other source. You 
recognize that is true for the corn farmers. You recognize that that 
corn farmer cannot cut 3714 million acres unless he has some supple- 
mental income. 

So you come in here and suggest to us—and I am not condemning 
that—but you come in and suggest to us that we should give that corn 
farmer $214 million out of the soil bank, to supplement his ine ome, to 
enable him to reduce not to 3714 million acres, but to enable him to 
reduce something below 51 million acres 

Now we have already reduced- -speaking of the other crops, other 
than corn—the other basic ¢ a every one of us have already reduced 
down to the equivalent of 3714 million acres for corn—every one of 
us—and we have not gotten a dime out of the Government for doing 
so, except as you say in these indirect methods whereby we subsidy 
somebody else to move the crop abroad. 
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But that does not go into the farmer’s pocket. 

Mr. McLatn. It helps keep the support level up. 

Mr. Poace. We think that it has had a generally good effect and 
has supported the market so as to minimize CCC losses, but if you are 
going to say that we have the same opportunities that you are pro- 
posing to give the corn people, why don’t you let us dec ide that ques- 
tion and let us say, “All right, let us just have the same kind of 
program that corn has.” 

That is all we are asking. We are not asking for a different pro- 
gram. Weare not asking to write the corn program. We are simply 
asking that, if you are going to give the corn people the opportunity 
to enjoy the benefits of this soil bank, give it to the rest of us, too. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, Mr. Poage, of course we go back to the basic 
philosophy that was in this act which I think all of this committee 
agrees was sound, that was to get some reduction for the money spent. 

“We recognize that in 1956 that was not done. 

In 1957 we are sure that it will be done if we get this added legisla- 
tion to supplement what we already have. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. We have strong evidence in the cotton and tobacco 
areas—and in the wheat area we have absolute evidence—that we will 
get participation of farmers in this program. 

Now we are not going to get it in the corn area unless we do this. 
And we just want to be sure that this committee understands this, be- 
‘ause the repercussions of that will be felt all over this country. 

Mr. Poace. We are not arguing with you that you are not going to 
get it. Weare telling you so ‘far as I am concerned that I am per fec tly 
willing to go along with the corn people and let them have what you 
and they feel is essential to get results in the corn area, but then I 
am saying that simply because they have been able to sit back and 
say, “Now we are just not going to cut our acreage unless you pay 
us” 











Mr. McLain. Well, now 

Mr. Poacr. You should not penalize those of us who said we would 
make the effort to cooperate and who have cooperated in the past 
with any soil bank payments. You should not penalize us, but you 
should give us the same opportunity that you give the corn man. 

Mr. McLain. Well, now, Mr. Poage, the farmers are smart. They 
are the smartest class of people that we have, in my opinion. And in 
your—— 

Mr. Poacr. If they were so smart they would be in better financial 
condition than they are. Maybe they are just dumb in electing the 
Congressmen they do. Maybe that is the only thing that is wrong 
with them. We have not been able to give them a program whic ‘h 
would enable them to live like Government employees, including 
Congressmen, and like industrialists, and like city workers and every 
other segment of our economy. 

They are the poorest paid people i in America. And I do not think 
they can be so smart economically if they are the poorest paid people 
in America. But maybe they are just plain dumb in voting for an 
administration which sets up a Department of Agriculture to reduce, 

rather than increase, farm income. 
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Mr. McLarn. The point I wanted to make, on wheat we have a 
wheat signup of between 10 and 11 million acres. 

Mr. Poace. How much are you going to pay for that ? 

Mr. McLain. We are going to pay the normal yield in those areas 
for it. 

Mr. Poacre. How much? 

Mr. McLatrn. It will be more than we paid for corn. 

Mr. Poace. You mean it will be more than $179 million ? 

Mr. McLain. We are talking about 1957. It will be more than we 
paid forcorn. I can give you that. 

Mr. Poace. Paid more for corn—when ? 

Mr. McLain. 198 million, Mr. Beach says here—around $200 
million. 

Mr. Poace. On wheat ? 

Mr. McLatn. On wheat—on winter wheat. 

Mr. Poacr. We haven’t 

Mr. McLarn. We haven’t had our spring wheat signup yet and we 
anticipate that we will get a good signup there. 

The fact that farmers are accepting this program and are willing 
to do the job, if we just let them do it, I think, is pretty good evidence 
that the thing is not too unfair. 

Mr. Poace. It still does not put us in the position of being able to 
share on the same basis as the corn farmer. 

Mr. McLarn. The farmers in Texas by their signatures on these 
winter wheat contracts indicated that they 

Mr. Poace. The farmer in Texas has already taken a 3314 percent 
cut in his wheat acreage before he could put an acre in your soil bank, 
hasn’t he? 

Mr. McLarn. Again, I say to you that I think it was the thought 
of this program that we get some further reduction from where we 
were. 

Mr. Poacr. I know. You propose to say to the man who has made 
no reduction, “All right, you can start right where you are, and you 
can draw money from us in order to get further reduction.” 

You say to the man who has made some reduction already, “All 
right, you have already made a sacrifice, so we are not going to con- 
sider that. Now for the further sacrifice you will make we will pay 
you for it, byt we will give you no consideration for what you have 
already done.” 

Thoet is what you are saying, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Mr. Poace. It isn’t? 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Where are you paying the wheat man or the cotton man 
or the tobacco man, or the peanut man who has already taken a third 
of his acreage in reduction—where are you letting him get anything 
for that ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, if we are going to do what the Soil Bank 
Act intended we have to cut back from where we are. 

Mr. Poagr. There are members of this committee who do not agree 
with your philosophy on that. 
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I hope we do not have to get into an argument about the philosophy 
of the soil bank. Some of us hold a different philosophy from what 
you do. I am just asking as to the practical operations of the thing. 

Where are you letting anybody, except the corn man, get anything 
until he has already taken a 30 percent cut ? 

Mr. McLain. Well again, I think you just must take into considera- 
tion the fact that these minimum acreage allotments were put on for 
crops other than corn—they have been for wheat—they have been 
for cotton—and that is the prime basis for it. 

Mr. Poacr. I am taking all of those things into consideration. 
I am not arguing that point with you. I am just asking you a 
question of fact t, do you suggest or propose any method where eby any 
grower of any controlled crop, other than corn, can get one dime out 
of the acreage reserve of the soil bank until he has already taken a 
30 percent or a greater cut in his acreage. 

Mr. McLarty. I would have to recheck the figures that were de- 
veloped here yesterday on that. I assume that you have calculated 
them right. If they have been calculated right, I will certainly agree 
with them, but, again, the point is, are we going to try to get the 
production cut back, which the soil bank intended, in a wise way ? 

Mr. Poacr. Not in the face of doing an injustice. I think that our 
cuts should be fair. I think that our program should be done on the 
basis of justice, and that justice should be our first objective. And 
that the reduction of acreage should be our second objective. 

Russia has a way of getting controls of acreage. It is much more 
effective than anything we have, but she is not interested in the justice 
of her acreage controls. 

I am interested, first, in justice; and second, in getting the economic 
results you want. 

Mr. McLain. Well again, let me just say one further thing, Mr. 
Poage, which is really at the heart of this. The fact that the diver- 
sion has been made out of cotton and wheat and tobacco into feed 
grains has been the principal cause of the whole corn problem. 

I think if that had not been done, even your corn Congressmen here 
would not be asking for help. 

Mr. Poage. If you treat us just like you ask us to treat corn, we 
would not be a burden on the feed grains, because if you let us put 
these acres into the soil bank we cannot put them into feed grains, 
can we 

Mr. McLary. Of course, what you would be asking under that kind 
of a philosophy is that the diversion you have made to feed grains 
which caused the corn problem is now going to be compensated for. 

Mr. Poagr. We did that because no farmer can live without income. 
You cannot take a 33-percent cut in corn, nor in cotton, nor in wheat— 
simply take a 83-percent cut—you have got to do something to get 
some supplemental income from those acres that you have taken out, 

You have said that is true about corn. You pointed out—and I think 
rightly—I am not criticizing or condemning it—I think Mr. Andre- 
sen is right in saying that you cannot take this vast acreage out of 
corn without giving “the cor n grower an opportunity to have some 
supplemental income. And you propose to give it to him out of the 
soil bank. I am not finding any fault with that. 

In the past we came to the farmer and said to the cotton and wheat 
farmers, “You reduce your acreage.” 
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He reduced his acreage. He could not reduce his acreage without 
getting a supplemental income somehow out of those acres. 

So instead of growing the high-yielding crop, as Mr. Abernethy 
pointed out yesterday, he turned to the lower return crop. 

But nevertheless, when he planted that land in corn in Mississippi 
and Texas it created competition for the man in Iowa and in Nebraska 
and in other places. 

And when he planted it in grain sorghum or in oats, he created 
competition. But he had to do it because he did not have the kind of 
program you offered to corn. 

We are suggesting that you get us out of this unhappy situation. 
We enjoy it no more than you do. We are no more anxious to grow 
corn on our diverted cotton acres than you are anxious to have us do it. 

We are only asking you to enable us to get out by giving us the 

same opportunity that you give the corn man and, that is, to let us 
put that land, or a part of it, in the soil bank. And when we put it in 
the soil bank we are automatically out of the corn business. We are 
indeed out of the feed grain business. 

Mr. McLarn. All I can say is that if corn had had the same treat- 
ment on the minimum acreage that wheat and cotton have had, I am 
sure that the corn delegation i in Congress would never have asked for 
this base proposition. 

Mr. Poage. Then why didn’t the corn delegation in Congress come 
in and ask us for that? 

Mr. McLain. Because up until that time they had had no market- 
ing quotas. People were not complying with their corn allotments, 
by and large, in large areas and they knew this. 

Mr. Poacr. We did not cause this situation. They are to blame 
for that. You are penalizing the cotton and wheat m: an—peni alizing 
us. You are saying that we created the situation and therefore, “stew 
in your own juice.” That is what you are telling us now. 

Now, the corn people had the opportunity, according to your testi- 
mony here, to avoid the problem which now confronts them. But 
they did not even ask for an opportunity to get out of it, did they? 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly. 

Mr. Anpresen. I certainly did. I offered an amendment to exempt 
corn acreage sufficient to fill silos with. 

Mr. Poace. ‘That is not what he is t: ilking about. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is corn. And you voted against it. 

Mr. Poage. I was not even a member of the committee at that time. 
I was not here at that time. That was 1937, wasn’t it? 

Do not tell me that I voted against it when J was not here. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have been here for a long time. 

Mr. Poacr. Why did you say I voted against it ? 

Mr. McLain, why can’t we just treat everybody alike? Why do 
you object to treating us the same as you treat corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. Again, I say I think if corn had been given the same 
treatment as wheat and cotton—— 

Mr. Poaae. Let us not talk about what has happend. We are faced 
with the situation now. And if you want to get into recriminations 
as to why it happend, I think it is perfectly clear that it is not wheat 
and cotton farmers fault that corn got into that shape. 
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Let us not argue that. Let us deal with the problem that faces 
us now. 

Corn is in bad shape. We recognize that. Why do you object to 
giving us the same remedy that you propose to give corn ? 

Mr. McLain. We think we have. 

Mr. Poacr. You know you haven't. 

Mr. McLarty. Oh, no. 

Mr. Poacr. You know you haven’t. You do not let us put a thing 
in the soil bank until after we have cut our base acreage by 30 per cent. 
You let corn put in after they have cut 12 percent. That is not the 
same treatment. 

And if you think it is the same treatment, why do you object to 
giving corn the formula you gave cotton and wheat? 

Mr. McLain. If we had not had the minimums under these other 
commodities we would have been very happy to have arrived at a base 
figure for these for cotton and wheat 

“Mr. Poace. If you had not had w batt 2 

Mr. McLarty. If we had not had 55 million acres—— 

Mr. Poace. I just could not hear you. 

Mr. McLarn. I said if we had not had a 55-million-acre minimum 
allotment and the wheat allotment had gone down like the corn allot- 
ment did, I am sure that the wisdom of this committee would have 
seen to it that last year that that would have been taken care of. 

Mr. Poace. We did have 55. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. A minimum allotment for wheat. We did have it. We 
did have a 10-million-bale minimum allotment for cotton. We did 
have a 1,610,000-acre minimum for peanuts. We did have those things. 

The representatives of those areas had foreseen what was going to 
nayern and had written that into the law. 

r. McLarn. I think 

Mr. Poacr. Now then, do you blame us for writing it into the law? 

Mr. McLain. I think it was written into the law because you had 
marketing quotas with them. 

Mr. Poace. Do you blame us for writing it into the law ? 

Mr. McLarn. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Poace. Then why penalize us for doing it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think we are. Just now we are doing for 
corn what has been done for the other commodities. 

Mr. Poacer. You are doing for corn a great deal more. You are 
doing for corn for the coming year almost exactly what you did for it 
last year, aren’t you? 

Mr. McLarn, It will be a little less because of the 54 added counties. 

Mr. Poacr. You have added 54 counties, that is right. But you are 
doing for corn substantially what you did for it last year. 

What percentage of the total soil-bank money did corn get last 
year ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I would think that we would have that after 
reviewing that 2 or 3 times here. 

Mr. Poace. You have it in mind, don’t you? 

Mr. McLauy. It was a substantial percentage of it- 

Mr. Poage. It was what? 

Mr. McLatn. It was a substantial percentage. 

Mr. Poacre. What percentage ? 
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Mr. McLain. The precise percentage? You know what it is. The 
committee knows what it is. 

Mr. Poace. It was three-fourths. 

Mr. McLarn. Between that and three-fourths, I think. The ex- 
planation of it, I think, has been adequately given. 

Mr. Poace. We have gone into that time and again. I wondered 
why you are so reluctant to state the figures. 

Mr. McLarn. I am not reluctant to state it. 

Mr. Poace. We will get along fine if we can just get answers to the 
questions. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would think that other members of the committee 
would have a chance to ask questions and not have one member usurp 
the time. Go ahead and take up the time. 

Mr. Poage. We are waiting for an answer, when he won’t tell us 
the percentage, when everybody knows it. 

Mr. Hoeven. You know it is in the record half a dozen times. Why 
not let us get to the legislation and not rehash this old stuff. 

Mr. McLarty. Seventy percent, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. AN right. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not keep ali of these figures in my mind, as you 
well know. 

Mr. Poacr. That is all right. But I just thought that there ought 
not to be any reason for avoiding the fact that we did spend 70 per- 
cent of the soil-bank money for corn. That we are called on to adopt 
a program that will result. in substantially the same thing this year. 
And that we just do not think that is treating everybody the same. 

I believe that there is a little correction to be made. When we say 
that we have gotten minimum allotments for all of these crops, I do 
not believe that you have a minimum base for tobacco, do we? 

Mr. McLain. Well, as I pointed out to Mr. Cooley yesterday, to- 
bacco has had a special program of its own. That is what I tried to 
point out here to start out, that each of these commodities has had a 
special program. 

One other figure, for the record here 

Mr. Poageer. Surely. 

Mr. McLatn. For 1957 is this: There will be 28 percent of the 
money that is available will be used for corn if we can get the type of 
legislation that we think we ought to have. 

Mr. Poaae. There will only be 28 percent 

Mr. McLain. Twenty-eight percent. 

Mr. Poace. Of the money that will be available? 

Mr. McLaun. That is the maximum that could be used. 

Mr. Poace. What was that last year, in 1956? 

Mr. McLarn. The relationships were the same last year. But, of 
course, we did not utilize near all of the total money because the thing 
was put .n operation—— 

Mr. Poace. That is the point. Last year that figure was the same 
as this year, but the result was different. 

Let us drop over to the latter part of your statement where you, on 
page 11, I believe, made some remark about the effect of feed grains. 

I just wondered if you would agree with the philosophy that cheap 
feed grains makes for more livestock ? 

Mr. McLain. I thought I made that clear in the statement. 
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Mr. Poace. I wanted to make that clear and I thoroughly agree with 
you. I wanted it clear that we do agree on some of these things, 
because I do agree with you that excessively cheap feed is the worst 
thing that could happen to the livestock industry. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. If that is true, shouldn’t we make a rather serious effort 
to reduce the excessive production of the other feed grains, other 
than commercial corn? 

Mr. McLarn. I would say this, Mr. Poage, in answer to that ques- 
tion, speaking from the v iewpoint of a farmer, if you are referring 
to a proposition wherein you would put allotments on these other feed 
grains in your area or any other area, I am sure that the rank and file 
of farmers would not like to see that happen. 

They have treasured the very fact that they could shift into these 
crops and do as they wanted to do for the reasons we pointed out. 
And we think that it would be a serious mistake to clamp onto all 
feed grain growers anything that would prevent their freedom to do 
that. 

And, therefore, we would like to see corn move in that ae 
rather than try to move these feed grains in the direction of corn 

Mr. Poace. What do you suggest, then, that we should do? 

Mr. McLar. I think if this bill is passed as we have proposed it, 
that at the end of 3 years we will have these crops comparable and 
there will be some freedom in the production of them. 

There won’t be this friction between areas. Everybody will be 
treated alike. And then we will put a floor under them, at a reason- 
able price, like we have done with feed grains. And a lot of this 
haggling will be ended if we get that done. 

I wish you people would look at it seriously on the basis of that. 
That is what we are trying to do with this program. 

Mr. Poacr. You told us last year that we didn’t have time to work 
out the feed-grain program. You told us that last year, didn’t you? 

Mr. McLarty. Do you realize how much work there would be in- 
volved to set a total depleting allotment on each farm in this country ? 
And do you realize that we have vegetable people and people that grow 
fruit and even cranberries and other things that are tied into this 
thing? 

If you want to stir up a hornet’s nest this is the right approach. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not really discussing the question of whether I 

will be reelected or not. I realize I have got to get into that at times 
and so does every other member of this committee. I am, though, 
trying to find what is the right thing to do, Mr. McLain, how to 
reconcile your viewpoint, with which I agree, that a great volume of 
cheap feed grains will be a curse and not a blessing to ‘the countr y—it 
will be a curse to the livestock industry, and not a plessing to the live- 
stock industry—it will be a curse to the corn people and not a blessing 
to the corn people. And I think we agree with that part of it. 

Mr. McLarn. Thatisright. No disagreement. 

Mr. Poace. I am trying to reconcile that with the view that we 
should not do anything about it. Why shouldn’t we do something 
about it? Is there no other reason than that I will get in trouble when 
I gohome? Is that the only reason we should’nt do : anything about it? 

“Mr. McLary. Let me s: ay, I certainly did not mean to infer that you 
were going to get into trouble. I had no such thought— 
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Mr. Poace. There are other members, too. 

Mr. McLarn. As you realize, under this soil-bank program, there 
is an important part of it that has not been covered. Under the con- 
servation reserve program vast amounts of land will be put in the 
program. It is another pickup in addition to what we are talking 
about up here. 

Weare really serious in getting this land out of production and this 
is the approach we are taking. 

Mr. Poser. Isn’t feed grain grown on pretty good land? You told 
us awhile ago that much of the trouble came from the fact that we in 
cotton would take land out of cotton and put it into the feed grains. 
That was not our poorest land. We do not ordinarily plant our cotton 
on our poorest land. 

Mr. McLarn. I am talking about the diversion that we have had in 
the past, Mr. Poage. 

i. Poacr. Diversions were pretty good land; weren’t they? 

Mr. McLarty. My experience with farmers is that they took the 
poorest land out they could. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. But our allotted acres were not the poor- 
est land ; were they ? 

Mr. McLain. The acres that came out of production were always 
the poorest land—practically always. 

Mr. Poace. Poorest that fellow could put in. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, that is right. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you on ‘that. But by and large you have 
had a lot of good ‘land go into these feed grains; haven’t you 2 

Mr. McLarty. Oh, yes; in some areas 

Mr. Poage. Else it would not have increased, nearly doubled the 
number of counties that are getting in the corn area. That is pretty 
good land inthere. You wouldn’t have had that. 

Mr. McLatn. That is correct. I am sayiag one of the major parts 
of this program is being used to absorb that Jand. And we have got 
evidence all over the country that it is going to be accepted. 

Mr. Poacr. And you think we are going to reduce the production 
of grain sorghum next year without any special program ? 

Mr. McLatn. I am certain that outside of your irrigated areas we 
have expanded about as much as we can. And in the irr igated areas 
you will see some more expansion in your State and other States be- 
cause farmers know they can do it. 

Mr. Poage. The average on the irrigated acre in my territory is 
about 10 times as much as the average on the nonirrigated acre was 
last year, was it not? 

Mr. McLatn. I think there will be a downturn in these feed grains 
all over the country with this program, if it is given an opportunity. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I wanted to get clear. You think there 
will be a downturn in the feed grain produce Hon? 

Mr. McLary. A drop, according to Mr. Sorkin here, of 1,600,000 
acres in Texas last year alone. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not question that in the least. I am sure you have 
heard about those floods we have suffered with down there. 

Mr. McLain. All we hear is of drought. 

Mr. Poagr. Floods of dust, 9 years of drought. You have heard 
about that, I believe. 

Mr. McLarn, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poage. And you have got some ideas what caused that drop in 
Texas feed-grain acreage, haven’t you ? 

Mr. McLarn. This is just from the year before. This is the cutback 
last year. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. You have not congratulated yourself 
into assuming that the soil bank is responsible for that; have you? 

Mr. McLain. It helps pick up the income of those individuals. 

Mr. Poacs. It helps to whatever extent they can put that land in. 
And they can only put it into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. McLarn. That is one of the principal parts of this program. 

Mr. Poagr. And you give them $7 or $8 an acre. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, one State down there has already used 
all of the conservation reserve. They would like to have additional 
allotments. 

Mr. Poagce. Are you going to give it to them ? 

Mr. Morse. If we have it available. There will be reallocations. 

Mr. McLar. We have indications from several States. 

Mr. Morse. We have already plenty of evidence that in your area 
and in the very area that you are talking about—and rains are coming 
to a lot of that area—that there is a great interest. 

There is already a good deal of land signed up. And one State has 
used all of the allocated money already. 

Mr. Poace. Just to get it clear the Department’s position is that 
feed grain is going to take care of itself ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think anything automatically will take care 
of itself. But we are headed in the right direction. If we can get 
this thing in proper form we are headed in the right direction. 

Mr. Poace. You think that this will help that ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Poace. Just how—how ? 

Mr. McLarn. I have indicated several times, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. I haven’t seen how, except to pay a man to take corn 
out. That is all there is in this bill, in the commercial corn area. 
How that will reduce the production of feed grains or corn in the 
noncommercial areas 

Mr. McLatrn. If we do not get this type of legislation, of course, as 
was pointed out, we will have a terrific 

Mr. Poace. You will have more corn. We are not arguing that 
point. 

Mr. McLain. Remember that these feed grains are all interchange- 
able, you see. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. But I asked you if you thought this 
bill was going to reduce the production of feed grains, meaning, of 
course, other than commercial corn 

Mr. McLain. It will affect the total production of feed grains which 
includes corn. 

Mr. Poacr. Which way? Well, it would reduce corn in the com- 
mercial corn area. Let us talk about feed grains as being anything 
that you feed animals other than corn, and corn outside of the com- 
mercial areas. 

What do you think this bill will do for feed grains defined that way ? 

Mr. McLarn. I am sure in the wheat area and right in your area 
where we have had a good signup with our program that there isn’t 
going to be the desire to expand any further. 
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Mr. Poacz. That was not the question at all. I was not talking 
about now what the result was. What would happen next year, 
whether we pass the bill or not?) I am asking what effect, by the pass- 
age of the bill that you suggest or the Andresen bill, would the passage 
have on the production of feed grains, meaning by “feed grains,” feed 
grains not including corn in the commercial corn area. What effect 
would it have on the feed grain supply ? 

Mr. McLain. Again I say to you that with the basic crop such as 
cotton and wheat where they have shifted further land into the soil 
bank, that income should have a tendency, we feel, at least, not to 
expand the feed-grain area any further and should contract it. 

That taken together with the conservation reserve program should 
have quite a cutback effect on feed grain. 

Mr. Poacr. You are telling us some other legislation will have some 
effect to cut back. I am asking you what effect you think the passage 
of the Andresen bill—let us put it down to that—what effect do you 
think the passage of the Andresen bill would have on the production of 
feed grain? 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, the Andresen bill is different than this. 

Mr. Poace. What effect will there be of the passage of the bill that 
you have attached here to this statement for the reduction of feed 
grains ? 

Mr. McLain. We think it will have a tendency to reduce the pro- 
-duction. 

Mr. Poace. You think that the passage of this bill, if we pass this 
bill, that it will produce less feed grains, defined as I have defined 
them, than we would if we do not pass this bill ? 

Mr. McLain. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Poage. One little item that you have on page 13 that I certainly 
did not want to leave untouched in the record. 

You suggested that the soil bank seems to be getting underway in a 
generally satisfactory manner. 

I want the record to show that I know of no peanutgrowers who feel 
that the soil bank is getting underway in any satisfactory manner, 
general, specific, limited, or otherwise, because you just cut them clear 
out; haven’t you? 

Mr. Mclain. I think that was well explained here the other day, 
Mr. Poage, when we were down before the committee. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t think that the explanation was good. However, 
you had prepared, in the Department, a bill to eliminate the minimum 
floor of 1,610,000 acres. That was not discussed in the record here 
3 weeks ago; was it? 

Mr. McLaxy. I think not. 

Mr. Poace. That is a fact; isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. Someone else will have to answer that. I could get 
the answer for you. I do not have it. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you get that information and insert it in the record, 
whether or not it is a fact that in the Department a bill was prepared 
and was laying around there this year ? 

Mr. McLaun. I would have to check that, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I know you will. Iam just asking you to get that and 
put it in the record. 

Mr. McLain. We will be happy to do that. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The Department has given some consideration this year to the advisability of 
recommending that the minimum allotment provision for peanuts be modified. 

Mr. Poacr. And get this additional information as to whether or 
not I am correct. I wish you then would get this information. The 
information has come to me that representativ es in the Peanut Divi- 
sion of the Department did say to the peanut growers if they could 
get this bill passed they would reduce the peanut ‘alloment still further. 

I know you cannot answer it now, but I want you to tell me whether 
I am misinformed or not. 

Mr. McLarn. We will certainly give you that information. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 

Members of the Oils and Peanut Division state that they have discussed the 
question and implications of modifying the minimum allotment provision for 
peanuts. However, this was and still is in the discussion stage. 

Mr. Poaae. If those things are true—and I believe them to be 
true—if they are true, then ‘the excuse that you have not got a soil 
bank program for peanuts because you are afraid that you might not 
have enough peanuts certainly does not ring true. 

It simply means that you wanted a reduction in peanuts without 
paying for it. And, of course, that is what it looks to me like the 
Department wants to try to get in every one of these basic crops except 
corn. 

Mr. Morst. May I speak again to the peanut question? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. As you handle these allotments from year to year, you 
take into consideration carryover and prospective carryover. ‘And as 
I explained when this question was raised before, we have had recent 
years in which there was a real deficit of peanuts. 

With the drought in the Southwest, we have come up with a situa- 
tion in which, as I understand it, we may not be carrying over too 
many peanuts. If you get a favorable season next year you may have 
quite a heavy carryover. 

So we feel that for good administration and handling of these pro- 

grams there must be sufficient flexibility in the h: indling of acreage 
allotments, so that as we expanded the acreage for peanuts, certain 
types of peanuts in recent years, to meet demands, likewise we can 
adjust these acreage allotments in the light of the carryover and in the 
light of what is needed to take care of the trade. 

“This particular year in which the soil bank program is not offered, 
we do not see the prospect of » heavy carryover of peanuts at the end 
of this marketing year. 

As I say, another year we may face an entirely different situation. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that is what we were told 3 weeks ago. 
Andif Iam wrong about the Department having contemplated asking 
this Congress to give you legislation to wipe out the floor, then I do 
not know‘ why you want to wipe out the floor. 

If you are afraid that you have got a shortage it would seem to me 
that instead you should raise that floor. 

Mr. Morse. I did not know about the bill to which you are referring, 
but I address myself to the question you raised, about peanuts being 
included this year or not—I am talking about a 1-year situation. 
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If there has been consideration of such a bill, we have got to think 
about it, and such bill should be considered on what do you need over a 
period of years, not from year to year. 

This decision in regard to offering a program for peanuts in the 
soil bank is a decision for 1957. 

Mr. Poacer. I understand that. 

Mr. Morser. The other bill which we assumed would be a continuing 
bill if such a bill is under consideration, which I do not know about 

Mr. Poace. What I am trying to determine is whether your Depart- 
ment is not presently—or at least within the last few weeks, has been— 

seriously considering an effort to try to reduce the minimum allot- 
ment for peanuts for the year 1957 in the very face of the fact that 
you have given as an excuse for not making any soil bank payments 
that you are afraid that you will get too few peanuts 4 

You have got the one hand s saying, “While we are afraid of a deficit,” 
on the other hand you are saying, “Cut production still further but 
for God’s sake, do not pay them anything for it. They are just poor 
yeanut growers.” 

Mr. Hill, I yield. 

Mr. Hitz. I would like to know personally how you come to the 
conclusion as to what areas are commercial corn areas? 

Mr. McLain. How do we arrive at commercial corn areas? 

Mr. Hu. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. It is spelled out in the law itself, Congressman Hill. 
It is very detailed and complicated. That in brief simply means 
that when areas that are not in the commercial areas start raising 
corn to any extent they come into the commercial corn area pretty 





quickly. 
Mr. Hinw. The reason I asked that question is that in looking over 
the statement that you put in, as to the commercial corn areas, I could 


not believe that some States produced enough corn to be in the program. 

Mr. McLain. We can quote from the law here if you would like to 
have it in the record. 

Mr. Hitz. No, it would be all right to tell us. 

Mr. McLain. Just the minute they start raising corn of any conse- 
quence, they automatically come into the program the following year. 

Mr. Hitt. Frankly, we have areas out our way—take certain coun- 
ties in our district. and we are not in the commercial corn areas. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, if you expand your irrigation more out 
there—— 

Mr. Hiri. We have counties in Colorado nearly as large as the 
New England areas, yet we could not get in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. McLain. You have a lot of |: and in Colorado that is irrigated. 

Mr. Hm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLain. And if they started raising corn there, they would 
soon be in the commercial area 

Mr. Hitz. Did you know that we had a 200 Bushel Acre Club in 
Colorado on corn? 

Mr. McLarn. That sounds like Texas. 

Mr. Hitz. But we have to get in a commercial area. How ean I 
get a county into the commercial are 

Mr. McLarn. I will read the (neWigien of the law. 
Mr. Hitz. Do not take time for that. I wanted to ask you about 

iis. 
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Mr. McLatn. This is brief. [Reading:] 

In determining the commercial corn area in 1957, counties were selected on 
the basis of (a) those having an average production of corn, excluding corn used 
for silage, during the preceding ten calendar years, that is, 1947 to 1956, after 
adjustment for abnormal conditions, of 450 bushels or more per farm and four 
bushels or more per acre of farmland in the county, and (0b) those counties 
bordering onto the commercial corn-producing area in which there is a similar 
division likely to produce the above amount of corn in 1957. 

This formula indicates all counties included in 1956 area will be 
included in 1957 plus 54 additional counties. 

That is a quotation right out of the law. 

Mr. Hitz. We could never get in under that. 

Mr. McLarn. Oh, yes, possibly you could. You start raising corn in 
substantial amounts and you are in. 

Mr. Hix. They only grow it in a certain small area; in certain 
sections. 

Mr. McLar1n. We do not need a whole lot more right at the moment. 

Mr. Hut. I don’t quite get that. You don’t need more. You mean 
you don’t need more corn? Wedo. We pay this high price to Lowa 
and Nebraska. Our friend here on down the line from Nebraska gets 
hundreds and hundreds of dollars from our feeders. And.we have 
to haul that corn. 

Why should we not grow more and more corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. Far be it from me to say that you should not. If you 
start doing ii, you will be in the commercial corn area before you 
do it very Yong. 

Mr. Marvey. This is off the record. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Hit. That is all for me. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to ask a question to clear up a point 
on the amount of money that was spent last year on corn. Was it 70 
percent of the total that was allotted for corn; is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. Seventy percent of the total spent. You see in the 
law itself, Congressman Harrison, we have maximums that cannot be 
exceeded, and this is less than that maximum. 

The question that Mr. Poage raised, as we understood it, was what 
percentage of what was paid last year was paid to corn. 

That was approximately 70 percent. 

Mr. Harrison. That does not quite answer my question, because if 
I understood you correctly, there is a maximum that can be paid for 
corn, 

Mr. McLain. That is right, 300 million is the maximum. 

Mr. Harrison. That can be paid for corn ? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes, but we have prorated that down for each com- 
modity, starting in 1957, because if we can get full participation with 
each commodity, which we hope to do, then we are only going to use 
their prorated ‘share of what the law permits us to use for each one 
of them. That is $217.5 million for corn. 

Mr. Harrison. Under the law that you have proposed, if you would 
get full participation, would you have sufficient amount of money to 
pay for it? 

Mr. McLain. To get between 4 and 5 million acres, that is what it 
would take, the $217 million. 

Mr. Harrison. You would have the money ? 
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Mr. McLatrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Stmpson. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I have heard it stated before this committee that there was very 
little politics injected in the committee proceedings. I thought I 
detected just a little in it yesterday—just a little. 

The thing that I can’t get clear about it is I am under the impression 
that all of these different basic commodities are supposed to be han- 
dled on an entirely different basis; is that right? 

Mr. McLain. Each program has different peculiarities written into 
the law. 

Mr. Srvpson. In other words, corn is handled on one basis: cotton 
on another; tobacco on another basis. I may be wrong about it but I 
cannot see why there is talk about a third cut in all others across the 
board—can you? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I would rather you would address that to Mr. 
Poage. I didn’t agree with Mr. Poage when he made his statement, 
but I think maybe he is the one that ought to answer that rather than 
me. 

Mr. Stimpson. Every basic commodity is handled on a different basis. 
Why should not each one be continued to be handled on that basis? 
T think that has been the intent of Congress, because we have different 
legislation for almost every commodity. Aren’t you supporting to- 
bacco on a 90 percent basis? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Srmpson. I voted for 90 percent. I noticed on page 14 of your 
statement, tobacco was $1,147 million in value. 

You are supporting it at 90 percent. According to some medical 
magazines, it 1s causing cancer. 

Has cotton received any acreage reserve payments? 

Mr. McLain. Pardon ¢ 

Mr. Simpson. Has cotton received any acreage reserve payments? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, they did. We have them here if you want the 
amount. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Stmpson. Roughly, how much is cotton acreage payments com- 
pared to the acreage reserve payments on corn in 1956? 

Mr. Beacnu. Cotton received possible payments of $27 million, 
against $179 million for corn. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is that the proper proportion on corn? 

Mr. Beacu. No. 

Mr. Stmpson. In its value of dollars ? 

Mr. Beacu. The allocations for the 1957 program will be more. 

Mr. McLain. More—to your question. 

Mr. Bracu. More to the question, yes. Cotton’s allocation is 217.5, 
the same as corn out of the 750 million. 

Mr. Simpson. They were offered an acreage reserve program ? 

Mr. McLain. That isright. But they were too far along to comply 
with it. That was the reason in 1956. 

Mr. Stupson. You anticipate that for this year? 

Mr. McLaryn. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Isn’t corn experiencing the same competition in feed 
grains that cotton has been experiencing for years in synthetic 
products! 


Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srmprson. On the Andresen bill, I do not think anybody has 
asked you this question yet. There have been a lot asked, though I 
do not think this one has been asked. 

There are three bills on exhibit 2, H. R. 3011, S. 829, and the so- 
called administration bill. 

Mr. McLain. The two bills have base acreage, and Congressman 
Andresen’s bill has an allotment, you see. 

Mr. Srreson. Every one of them has 51 million acres. 

Mr. McLary. There is a big difference. The Andresen bill amends 
the 1938 act, as amended, and that amends the allotment provision. 

The S. 829 and our bill amend the Soil Bank Act which is an 
amendment to the corn base provision. 

Mr. Stmpson. The Andresen bill says 51 million acres of corn in 
the commercial areas, period, from now on. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you disagree with that ? 

Mr. McLarty. For the short time we think there isn’t much differ- 
ence in the two proposals, but for the long pull we think that the 
proposal that we have made is much better. It will get away from 
this wrangling that we continually have between the feed grains 
and the corn areas. 

Mr. Srwrson. Would you agree to it for the life of the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLarn. You mean the Andresen bill? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes: the 51 million. 

Mr. McLary. For the life of the soil bank? There isn’t material 
difference in the two bills. Only this basic—well, there are two differ- 
ences. One is the level of price supports, and the other is that the 
Andersen bill, after the end of the soil-bank period, would continue 
allotments. 

Mr. Stwpson. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. McLain. The proposition as we now have it ? 

Mr. Stimpson. The 51 million acres from now on in the corn bill. 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Would you agree to it for the life of the soil-bank 
payments ? 

Mr. McLarty. No. Our proposal is that we try to do what ought 
to be done, what we think ought to be done. 

Mr. Srwrson. Then you disagree with that phase of the bill? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. I assume you disagree on the support— 

Mr. Horven. It is my understanding that you ae no objection 
to setting 51 million acres for 3 years ‘for the life of the soil bank? 

Mr. McLary. That is what our bill does. 

Mr. Horven. That is the life of the Soil Bank Act, 3 years? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. You would not object to putting the figure at 51 
million acres? 

Mr. McLain. Not if it were done as an amendment to the Soil Bank 
Act, but if an amendment to the allotment program, then we are right 
back at the end of 3 years where we are today. And we think that 
world be unfortunate, because we will have this all to go through 
reain at that time. 

*'  Siuceson. Congress will be in session every year. They can 
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Mr. McLary. I am giving you the viewpoint of the Department. 
This thing has been going on, this controversy between feed grain 
ureas, you ‘know and we woul: | like to get it resolved. 

Mr. Srupson. The basis for determining the level of price supports 
the Andresen bill is 75 to 90 percent, the Senate bill, S. 829, is dis- 
cretionary; and the ndsninie tration bill, so-called, is 70 percent. Is 
there any compromise in there ? 

Mr. McLain. We feel in fairness to all feed grains that 70 is the 
proper figure, because that is where we have been ¢: urying the other 
feed grains. 

Mr. Srp son. Then you are putting corn, a basic commodity, on the 
same basis as a nonbasic ? 

Mr. McLain. You mean so far as minimum is concerned? Re- 
member again, the nonbasics, the feed grains have no minimum under 
them. It is zero to 90. 

Mr. Simpson. Here is something I want to ask you that has not 
been brought up yet that I know of. The Andresen bill calls for this 
procedure. The PMA committee can allot the farmer 100 acres of 
corn. 

He can take out 15 percent of that 100 acres and put it in the soil 
bank, get paid for it, or he can take it out of any tillable acres 

Mr. aan, The provisions in all three of these bills on this seore 
are identical the way we read them. The only difference is that in 
the Andresen bill it is called “allotment” and in the other two bills 
it is called “base.” 

Mr, Srvpson. If the farmer in an Iowa county is allotted 100 acres 
of corn by the PMA committee, he can take 15 percent of that and get 
paid for it. 

Can he still take it out of any tillable acres rather than reduce the 
100 acres of corn ¢ 

Mr. McLatn. He can do it 2 ways. He can do it by reducing the 
amount of corn that he plants deo the base and get paid on the 
acreage reserve basis, or plant right up to his base and take the 15 
acres out of other rotation land. 

Mr. Stweson. Any tillable acres? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. It has got to go into the conservation 
reserve at a lower rate, that is correct. 

Mr. Srueson. But he cannot put it in the acreage reserve / 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Suvpson. Does the Andresen bill take it out of the tillable 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. McLain. There is no difference in the two bills on this seore. 

Mr. Simpson. You mentioned a carryover on corn, an estimated 
carryover, of 1,475 million bushels which the Government estimated 
October 1, 1957. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Srupson. You are guessing on that basis that you will have 
a good 1957 crop? 

Mr. McLain. No. If we have a poor 1957 crop our carryover a year 
from October will be way down. This, you see, October 1 ¢ timate 
is before the normal harvest of corn. So the carryover, whether we 
raise a crop or not, will probably be in this neighborhood, 
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Mr. Supson. I understood you to answer Chairman Cooley yester- 
day that the estimated carryover of 1,475 million bushels was 4 
months’ supply of corn. 

Mr. McLarn. That is about right. 

Mr. Srrson. What is your guess or estimate, or do you know, of 
the noncompliers; in other words, what their carryover will be? 

Mr. McLary. When you talk about carryover—we are talking about 
all of the carryover of corn in this country. We are not talking about 
compliers or noncompliers. 

Mr. Suwpson. Then this 1,475 million bushels is the entire country 
carryover ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Smupson. Still only a 4 months’ supply of corn / 

Mr. McLatn. That is right. It is the highest on record, though. 

Mr. Srweson. But if you ‘had a failure in 1957, you would only have 
4 months’ supply of corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srupson. That seems to me very small. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we have had about a fourth of our country 
in a drought condition, as Congressman Poage referred to here, for 
several years. And this last year we still raised a good wheat crop, 
and also 3.4 billion bushels of corn. 

But then anything is possible, as you recognize. We might have a 
complete failure sometime. 

Mr. Srupson. Maybe I am confused. This is only 4 months’ esti- 
mated carryover supply of corn as of next October. Why all of the 
fuss about this corn, anyway, if that is correct ? 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we are not making any big fuss about it, 
only there are a lot of people wondering when we are going to turn 
the thing around and not Suild more bins and more warehouses to 
put it in. 

We have furnished those up to this time. We feel that it is not wise 
to goa whole lot further. I think most people—— 

Mr. Srwpson. If you had a drought in the Corn Belt area, like in 
Texas, which goes beyond the proverbial biblical, wouldn’t you have 
only a 4 months’ supply of corn to last you until the next crop comes 
around ? 

Mr. McLarn. We always recognize that feed grains and smal! grains 
are interchangeable. If you had a complete failure of corn, you would 
find in many areas that grain sorghums and barley and oats and other 
things would be there for them. 

Mr. Srrrson. There isn’t any substitute for corn, to produce a good 
steak. 

Mr. McLatn. Tagree with that. And certainly I think anyone trom 
Illinois would say that. 

Mr. Stmpson. On page 2 of your statement you have 566 counties in 
12 States in 1938, and it is now 894 in 24 States. 

Mr. McLarty. That ts right. 

Mr. Stupson. Is not the increase in noncommercial areas? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Srupson. Youstill say that they do not comply ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. In other words, 40 farmers out of 100 always comply 
with any corn program. 
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Mr. McLarn. That has varied by years. 

Mr. Stupson. You state that 40 percent did ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. There is still no compulsory compliance about any 
corn program ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. Under the current legislation—under any of these 
proposed bills, there is nothing compulsory about any of them. 

Mr. Stmpson. That places corn on an entirely different basis, does 
it not? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. But still no compulsion about a corn program ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Srtmpson. There is not now, so far as any law is concerned ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Last year you had a support price, I think, for noncompliance of 
about $1.25 a bushel. 

Mr. McLa1n. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is the 70 percent? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is there any intention of the Department to continue 
that program this year if no legislation is passed or even if it is 
passed ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. This question was raised by Congressman Abernethy 
yesterday. He raised two questions and I would be glad to answer 
both of them right now, if I might. I have it in a statement that I 
want to get into the record here when we conclude. 

But the answer to your question as to whether the Secretary would 
put a floor under corn prices or a support under corn prices 

Mr. Stupson. For noncompliance? 

Mr. McLain. For non compliance, if we don’t get this legislation, 
cannot be determined today or in the next week or two, because 

Mr. Simpson. I do not blame you for not answering the question 
predicated on whether or not the legislation is going to pass, because 
practically all of this agricultural legislation makes it permissible for 
the Secretary to do certain things. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. But last year you did support corn at $1.25 a bushel 
for those in noncompliance. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. That is right. 

Mr. Srupson. Is it still permissible to be done this year? 

Mr. McLain. It is permissible to be done this year. 

Mr. Stwpson. On page 14 of your paper you state: 








We have no wish to see it removed from the list of basic crops, 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srtmpson. That is still the Department's attitude—they still 
do not desire to remove corn as a basic? 

Mr. McLarn. We think—and we have shown these figures here 
prove to you that it is a superbasic commodity insofar as importance 
in dollars is concerned. 

Mr. Srmweson. Your statement is about superbasic. 

Mr. McLaryn. We have shown you the figures as to why we have 
figured that it is. 
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Mr. Stweson. The thing that worries me—I am wondering about 
this—nothing worries me—the thing that sort of worries me is whether 
the corn in a commercial area will be supplanted by the feed grains, 
just exactly like cotton is being supplanted by synthetics. 

Mr. McLarty. That is what has been going on. And our proposal, 
we think, will eliminate that if it is ever given a chance to be tried. 

Mr. Poaer. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apnerneruy. Mr. Me ‘Lain, these may be academic questions, 
but. I have two preliminary questions. 

Generally, what is the Department’s regard of the corn situation 
at this time? 

Mr. McLatrn. I missed the one word. 

Mr. Anernerny. What is the Departinent’s regard of the corn 
situation at this time? Is it good or is it bad? 

Mr. McLarty. The very fact that we have carryover stocks, Con- 
gressman, at an alltime high gives me and a lot of us a lot of con- 
cern and I am sure that any of you who have traveled through the Corn 
Belt area and have seen our field bins in which we have millions of 
bushels, know they give a lot of people concern. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think that answers my question. 

Tt is at an alltime high. So is it fair to say that the corn farmer is 
now in more serious condition than he has been at any time since 
these programs have been in effect ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, you would have to check his economic 
condition. 

Mr. Apvernetny. I am thinking of stockwise, the stocks that are 
on hand. 

Mr. McLarn. If you are talking stockwise, obviously the carryover 
is there. And stockwise whether he owns it or whether we own it, it 
affects the price that eventually he will get for his corn. 

Mr. Anerneruy. What was the situation last year at this time as 
compared with this year? 

Mr. McLatn. The carryover was about 300 million bushels October, 
less than it will be this next October. 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right. Was that at that time the alltime 





high 
Mr. McLain. I think it was; yes. 
Mr. AnerRNETHY. —in 1! 156, a year ago. 


Mr. McLain. We would have to check that on the record. But we 
will get it in the record. It was very near, if it was not there, Con- 
gressman Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If it was not it was very near? 

Mr. Beacn. It was. 

Mr. McLaty. It was, Mr. Beach says. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The carryover on October 1, 1956, was 1,166 million bushels of corn. This 
was the highest October 1 carryover on record. 


Mr. Aserneruy. Last year it is fair to say, I think, from what you 
have said, that the status of the corn farmer was bad, and the surplus 
at that time was a record high, and this year it is even worse. 

Mr. McLarty. Could I say just one word? The reason it is that way, 
of course, is because again, as I pointed out in my testimony, the fact 
that people in Texas and many other places are producing and using 
other feed grains. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. I am going to get to that in just a minute. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. vie 

Mr. AnerRNetuy. You fixed the support price for 1956 corn origi- 
nally at 82 percent, didn’t you, or thereabouts—81 percent ‘ 

Mr. McLain. It was in that neighborhood, yes. 

Mr. Asvernetuy. Then after we had the hassle here last year, you 
raised it. 

Mr. McLatx. Wheat and several commodities. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You raised corn. 

Mr. McLarn. We raised it to $1.50. 

Mr. Averneruy. And you raised it to a level of 86.2 percent of 
parity / 

Mr. McLain. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Anrrnetiy. Now, you did that in spite of the fact that at that 
very time the corn situation was worse than it had been in all of its 
history, didn’t you? 

Mr. McLain. Well, as far as supply is concerned, I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is correct? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Avernerny. That wasthe trouble. That is what we are talking 
about, the supply. 

And furthermore, after the hassle was over, you also announced 
a support price on corn of $1.25 for those who were in noncompliance? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Anerneruy. That is the first time that you had ever done that, 
too, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Anerneruy. The philosophy of the Department is that a lower 
support price lowers production. How did you justify those two 
actions, after you had previously announced supports at about 81 
percent and on compliance acreage only ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Just one justification for it, as the President points 
out in the action that was taken. Not only the Corn Belt farmers, 
but the farmers all over bad expected some sound legislation. 

When it looked like we were not going to have that legislation, or 
it was going to be too late, this action was taken as a temporary means 
and it was to alleviate what looked like a bad situation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But you did get the legislation ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you did not wait until the opportunity had 
expired to get it, did you. Youdidn’t wait 

Mr. McLaty. Well 

Mr. Anernetuy. You were going to get the legislation. 

Mr. McLary. We didn’t know whether we were gomg to get it or not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I know you didn’t know, but you were 
pretty well satisfied that you were. 

Mr. McLarty. It was too late to do any good in cutting back 
production. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Oh, no, no; I won’t agree to that. I will get to 
that in a second. ; 

You could have waited until it had been determined definitely 
whether or not you were going to get. the legislation, as to whether or 
not it would be advisable to increase the support price, could you not? 
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Mr. McLarty. Of course, we followed the philosophy in the Depart- 
ment—and this is in the law—that a farmer is entitled to know what 
his support rate is going to be before he plants. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. But last year you waited until the 
17th day of April to announce it on cotton, long after planting time 
in south Texas and other deep south sections. 

Mr. McLauwy. It was in April. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And long after you had announced supports on 
corn ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Considerably after, was it not ? 

Mr. McLain. I would have to check the figures, but I think that 
is approximately correct. 

Mr ApserNnetuy. You could have, at least, waited under the law 
until a later date to determine whether or not you would have 
legislation. 

Do you say, under the philosophy of the Department, that the 
support level which you fixed in the veto message, No. 1, increasing it 
from 81 to 86.2, and No. 2, fixing supports at $1.25 on noncompliance 
farmers, further aggravated the surplus situation ? 

Mr. McLain. I will answer that this way. We have always said 
in the Department—and I think the Congress recognizes—if you raise 
the support price, you stimulate the desire to produce. I have been 
a producer. I know at first hand that is what you do. We have 
always said that, conversely, if you reduce the support, you ought to 
cut back the production. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. McLarn. We recognize—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. How did it affect— 

Mr. McLain. I think the record ought to show that these changes 
were not only made for corn, they were made for other commodities 
and on the same basis. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And all were cut? 

Mr. MoLarn. Well, cotton 

Mr. Anernetuy. It was left at the bottom of the totem pole. 

Mr. McLarn. It was left at about 8214 percent of parity, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Asernerny. Yes, that is right. And I proposed an amend- 
ment to give it something comparable to the other, that is true; and 
the Department approved it. 

Mr. McLain. We set it at 8214. 

Mr. Anernetny. I didn’t intend to mention that. The only reason I 
id is because you brought in the other commodity. That is why I 
mentioned it. 

Mr. MoLar. All right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. So, Mr. McLain, the Department must admit, must 
it not, that the unfortunate situation which the corn farmers now find 
themselves in, which you say is the worst in all history, was developed 
as the result of exactly what you did last year ? 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You don’t—what did it then? 

Mr. McLain. You go back and look at the carryover stock figures 
for the last 4 or 5 years. This has been building up progressively, 
primarily because of diversion out of basic commodities. 
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If that had not happened I am sure we would not be asking for this 
consideration. 

Mr. AperNetuy. But it did offer an attractive price, did it not? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. Didn’t that encourage the very thing that you are 
talking about right now—more production outside the commercial 
corn belt ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, the dollar and a quarter is the thing that 
applied to the most people. That is only 70 percent of parity. And we 
thought that was fair and reasonable, because that is where we had feed 
grains. 

' Mr. Anernetuy. It may have been, but did it not encourage the 
very thing that you have just complained about, the production of 
more corn outside of the commercial area ? 

Mr. McLarn. Outside of the commercial areas? 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is just what you said. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the effect of an increased price always does 
that. 

Mr. ABernetuy. So I come back, the action of the Department last 
year in increasing the support price encouraged the production of 
more corn which contributed to and resulted in the corn farmers 
being in the worst shape they have ever been in ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I would not say that the corn farmer is in the worst 
shape he was ever in. I want the record straight. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You said from the standpoint of supply ? 

Mr. McLain. From the standpoint of supply, but that is a vast 
difference. Of course, there is a vast difference, because the income 
of corn farmers and all farmers isn’t always determined by the supply 
of these commodities we have. There are many other things, includmg 
the value that he gets out of his livestock and dairy products and 
other things. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

The Department is now asking this committee—and I am_ not 
saying I am not going to vote for it—do not misunderstand me—but 
the Department is now asking this committee to do something which 
farmers rejected in the referendum, the only difference being that you 
now propose a floor of 70 percent of parity. 

Why didn’t you give them that when you submitted the question in 
the referendum? W hy didn’t you make the announcement before the 
referendum ? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, so far as I can recall, Congressman Abernethy, 
if it had been, I do not think there was any serious discussion about 
it at that time. We had the criteria in the legislation. All of the 
evidence current as to the Secretary of Agriculture is that he has not 
supported the feed grains on which there is no control on acreage at 
less than 70 percent. And we could not see why there should be any 
concern about it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know, but it was well known to you that the 
argument had been advanced in the Corn Belt, in discussing how 
they should vote in the referendum, that the Secretary might. fix it 
at a considerably lower level. You knew that. 

Mr. McLarty. Ina few States that is correct, yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And you also knew, or rather you stated yesterday, 
that it what caused the farmers to reject it. 
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Mr. McLatn. No. I said it was one of the factors. 

Mr. Avernery. One of the factors. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Knowing that that was one of the factors, why 
didn’t you correct it as you are attempting to do now / 

Mr. McLain. After the legislation has passed ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. No, no. 

Mr. McLarn. This is ahead of the referendum. ‘The legislation 
was passed. We were very careful, Congressman Abernethy, to tell 
the farmers in advance of the vote of the referendum what in 1957 
their support rate would be, either under the allotment program or 
under the base acreage approach. 

Mr. ApernerHy. But you didn’t give them enough ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes; we announced the base acreage program support 
level. 

Mr. Asernetuy. As what? 

Mr. McLarn. At $1.31. They knew that when they voted. 

Mr. Jounson. For 1 year / 

Mr. McLarty. For 1 year. 

Mr. Aperneruy. For 1 year, but not for the subsequent years. 

Mr. McLatrn. No, because it might have warranted a higher level 
in the subsequent years. 

Mr. AserNernuy. This legislation being in substance what you sub- 
mitted to them, and what they rejected, aren’t we being put in a rather 
peculiar position at your request of legislatively constructing a pro- 
gram which farmers have said they do not want? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, my answer to that, first of all, is that 61 
percent of those voting indicated they didn’t want it. 

And, in the second place, we do have the 70 percent written in, 
which makes an entirely different proposition, in our belief. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you advocate that we amend the law so that 
it might henceforth state that if 61 percent vote for a program it shall 
be put into effect? 

Or do you think that the present formula requiring two-thirds is 
about right ? 

Mr. McLaty. Of course, our initial position in the Department at 
the time this was discussed was that it be a majority vote. This is 
an entirely different proposition than the marketing quota vote. 

I think you would recognize it. We are not putting any compulsion 
in it. That is irrelevant because the law was passed on the other bans. 

To answer your question, we see no reason for being concerned about 
that at the moment, because there is no opportunity here for future 
referendums on this. 

We would say, though, for the committee that we understand that 
you are going to be reviewing cotton legislation which is to be intro- 
duced by the cotton people, in this direction—that you keep the vote 
on a basis of the way you people are elected. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would not vote for any such thing as that. That 
may be beside the point for this discussion. 

Is it your feeling that if you are given this authority that it will 
contribute, I won’t say “solve,” because I do not think any of us ever 
know—is it your opinion that it will contribute to a solution of the 
problem ? 

Mr. McLain. We think that very sincerely. 
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Mr. AnernetHy. And in solving the problem that means that corn 
production will come within the demand ? 

Mr. McLarn. It isn’t going to do it overnight. 

Mr. Azerneruy. I understand that. But, anyhow, there will be 
less corn produced and a lesser surplus then the demand will take care 
of the price and keep it at a good economic level ? 

Mr. McLarty. It will have a lifting effect on all feed grains all over 
this country—don’t forget that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Now, when you do that, it is going to encourage the very thing that 
you have complained about. 
~ Mr. McLary. Well, of course- 

Mr. AperNetoy. Wait—wait until I get through. It will encourage 
the very thing that you complained about; that is, the planting of 
more corn and more feed grains on these diverted acres in the non- 
commercial corn areas; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McLain. Only to the extent that the market price gets up there. 
And if the market will absorb it at a fair price, I think everybody 
is praying for ways to find something to put these acres into. 

And certainly, we all ought to be for anything that will permit that. 

Mr. ApernatHy. Do you agree with the statement, which I think 
you at one time advanced, that acreage reduction in cotton in America 
has encouraged an acreage increase in foreign countries? 

Mr. McLary. Say that again, please. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Have you, or some of your subordinates, or su- 
periors in the Department, not said—you stated it right recently, the 
material is right on my desk now —that the shrinking of cotton acres 
in America has encouraged the production, the plantin g of more acres 
to cotton in foreign countries? 

Mr. McLain, That is correct. 

Mr. AnperNetuy. Right there—so the shrinking of acres in the Corn 
Belt, in the commercial corn belt, will likewise have a similar effect 
and result in an increase of corn acreage in the noncommercial areas? 

Mr. McLain. Only to the extent that. the price advances. And I 
hope we never get in a position here where price advances, that we 
are going to try to hold back production, if it gets up to where it is 
profitable to produce, because that is what farmers like to do. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I am not trying to trap you, I am just trying to 
arrive at what appears to be the situation. I am certainly not trying 
to trap you. 

But I oe convictions about this. I think you will agree with me 
that, No. 1, the action last year—I am not riding you for it, I am not 
criticizing you for it, just stating the facts—No. 1, that if this program 
which you advance now solves the production of corn in the non- 
commercial area it will increase production in the noncommercial 
corn areas, and thus it will solve nothing at all. 

Mr. McLar. I just cannot agree with that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You do not agree with that ? 

Mr. McLain. Not the latter part. 

Mr. Asperneruy. Then you are saying they won’t put any more 
acres in corn in the noncommercial area ? 

Mr. McLain. I say with the soil bank in that area, for instance, on 
wheat again, where we have shifted with fall seeded wheat 10 or 11 
million acres into contract, to compensate those people for it, with the 
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conservation program coming in, in those areas, that will be a holdback 
effect on the production in those areas. 

Certainly, if grain sorgliums in Congressman Poage’s area get up 
to $3 a hundredweight, they will start raising that and we ought to 
let them. 

Mr. Asernatuy.’ With the soil bank in effect, Mr, Secretary, 
farmers will be encouraged to plant corn and grain. That farmer is 
sitting there with a complete operating farming unit. He is going to 
put it to work. He is going to plant something. 

He may take all of his cotton out. But he is not going to let that 
equipment sit out and rust. He will be doing something with it. 

Mr. McLarn. He will set these acres aside. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is true. He will set these cotton acres aside. 

Mr. McLain. This is the first time that he has done that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. He will set them aside, these cotton acres. What 
will he do with those other acres? 

He does not have but about, in my section, 10 or 12 percent of his 
land in cotton. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, this is a very real problem of finding 
something for him to put those acres in. In many areas much of 
that land ought to go into the conservation reserve for the time being. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield right there ? 

Mr. Anernetny. First, just this observation. You have stated all 
yesterday and today that one of the things that aggravated this situ- 
ation was the increased planting of corn in the noncommercial areas. 

Mr. McLarn. Feed grains, particularly. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Now you are going to improve the economic situ- 
ation of the farmer in the commercial area by bringing production in 
line with demand which will firm up the price. So, I do not see how 
you can avoid agreeing that it will accelerate and encourage the plant- 
ing of more corn in the noncommercial area. 

So if you did just what Mr. Poage is talking about, if you offered 
to them the same amount for that soil-bank payment that you are 
offering to the commercial corn man, if you offer the same amount, 
the same percentage of his land, you would eliminate just exactly 
what we are talking about. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Poace. I just wanted to point out that when the gentleman sug- 
gests that he would be paying these people who are in feed grains and 
noncommercial corn, they would have an opportunity to go into the 
soil bank, that is correct, at about $7 or $8 an acre. We only get $7 
or $8 an acre for the conservation reserve, and that is all we could 
put this land in. Whereas the man who puts corn into his acreage 
reserve got $43 an acre last year and may well get more this vear. 

Mr. Jennrnos. In the commercial area only? 

Mr. Poacr. In the commercial area. He is the only man that was 
able to put any in. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. Arsert. Is it your intention to go into executive session this 
morning ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. AsernetHy. In view of the rule of the committe I now ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of testimony this morning 
that the committee—that is, if we do not reach the bill this morning— 
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I ask unanimous consent that the rules notwithstanding, the bill be 
considered tomorrow. 

Mr. Poace. We can consider it tomorrow. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You would not have the 3 days. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; we will have it tomorrow. The only question was 
whether we could save one day by handling it today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McLatn. I have one observation I want to make to you in reply 
to the question you raised yesterday. 

You raised the question yesterday at what level we would support 
corn in 1957, if our proposal were to become law. 

We feel this way about it. I felt this way yesterday, but I wanted 
to check with the Secretary to be sure that he concurred : 

That we should do precisely what we said we would do before the 
referendum, and support it at the rate that we indicated we would 
before the referendum which would be $1.31 a bushel for 1957. 

Mr. ABeRNETHY. How does that figure out? 

Mr. McLain. It figures out 74 percent of parity. 

Mr. Aperneruy. That clears up something. 

I cannot agree with your argument that simply because some of 
these other crops have a minimum they huve been given preferential 
treatment. The fact is that the corn planting will be cut only about 
11 percent, wheat has already been cut about 30, and cotton about 35 
percent. So, I just do not see any preferential treatment that has 
been given them as a result. 

That has been hashed and rehashed. I will not go further with it. 
I just wanted my views in the record on it. 

Now, with this I am through. 

This situation developed after the referendum on December 11. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. AneRNETHY. When did the Department first know that it would 
submit this three-paragraph bill to the committee ? 

Mr. McLain. Soon after the President brought forward his budget 
message. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What date was that? 

Mr. McLarn. I would have to check that. We will get it and put 
it in the record. 

Mr. AberNneTHY. Two weeks ago? 

Mr. McLaix. About around the 18th. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Around the 18th? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Now, you had the bill ready before then ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, we had reviewed several different proposals 
that we thought might have a chance of being passed. 

Mr. ApernerHy. When did you come to the conclusion that this 
was the bill that you were going tosubmit ? 

Mr. McLarty. It was around January 18. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Around January 18? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. So it required the Department from the 11th of 
December until January 18, which is 38 days, to decide what program 
it would propose. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. No; I don’t believe it is quite right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What is wrong with it? 

Mr. McLarn. Until we had had an opportunity after the referen- 
dum to get the reaction of farm organization and others that were 
concerned about this, we were not in a position until around the first 
of the year, at least, to know what ought to be done. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That same situation applies to this committee, does 
it not? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Aserneruy. So it took you 38 days. And I am not eriticizing 
you, Mr. McLain—it required the Department 38 days—it required 
38 days, I should say, for the Department to decide what it would do, 
after counseling with people and experts and farmers and farm organ- 
izations and within the councils of the Department, to make that 
determination—it took 38 days? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, if you count from the time the referendum was 
held up until the time the President’s budget message came up, I guess 
that is about right. 

Mr. Apprnersy. It was announced the next day / 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. But you did not really submit it to the committee 
until—well, you say, Monday—we didn’t get it until yesterday which 
was Wednesday the 30th of January. 

Mr. McLarn. It came up. Monday. 

Mr. AperNetuy. It came up Monday? 

Mr. McLar. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I do not think anybody on this committee knew 
anything about it, though, until yesterday. That was the first time 
we had seen it, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, we transmitted it in the regular fashion. 

Mr. Anerneruy. So there was 30 days and 10 days, which is 40 days. 
You come to us, Mr. McLain, and you say, “Now, we have taken 40 
days. It took 40 days for us to get this to you. And time is of the 
essence. And we do not want any delays like we had last year. We 
want speed. We want it to be hurried along.” 

How much time do you think we ought to have? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course, it is not for me to say how much you 
ought to have. We in sincerity feel that this committee wants to 
decide this thing one way or the other as rapidly as it can. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not want to be put in the position that the 
Department tried to put us in last year. I want an answer from 
you, if you can give me one, how much time do you think the Congress 
ought to have? 

Weare the ones who have to pass this thing. You only have to make 
a recommendation. It took you 40 days just to recommend. 

After what length of time do you think we can be charged with 
delay, unreasonable delay ? 

Mr. McLain. It would not be for me to decide when anybody was 
going to charge the Congress with delay. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You charged us with delay last year. 
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Mr. McLain. Let me answer it this way: I thimk in order to be 
of any value to the Corn Belt farmer and the feed grain farmer in 
the noncommercial area he will be interested to have it out sometime— 
your deadline is March 8 and, certainly, it ought to be 2 or 3 weeks 
ahead of that. 

Mr. AserNETHY. It ought to be 21 days ahead of that 
be when / 

Mr. McLary. Well, February 15. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So we have 2 weeks and 3 days to put this thing 
through all of the complicated machinery on Capitol Hill and the 
White House. 

Just a minute, Mr. Secretary, and I will ask for something of you, 
Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. May I—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Just a minute, Mr. Morse. I am addressing Mr. 
McLain. Do you think it is fair after you took 40 days yourself to 
decide what you would recommend, then bring your bill to us and urge 
us to get it out right now. You have given us only 17 or 18 days in 
which to do so after you have taken 40 days and then tell us—the same 
as tell us—that you will let the country know that we have delayed it 
if we do not get it out in that length of time? 

I do not think it is fair. I havea high regard for you. And I know 
you know I do. Even so, I do not think the Department is treating 
this committee fairly. 

Mr. McLain. On this February 15th, let me put it this way: I am 
sure that our operating people, regardless of when this is done, are 
going to try to get it to the farmers that are afiected as rapidly as 
they ¢ can. 

Certainly, no one in the Department ought to tell you how quickly 
this must be done. 

The only other thing I would like to say is, I think that this interval 
between December 11 and the time Congress got here, it is a little 
unfair to bring that into the picture. 

I think after the Congress got here, after the President made his 
statement, that we ought to have gotten it up as quickly as we could. 
And frankly, we did try to, because we are just as interested—— 

Mr, Anerneruy. I know. 

Mr. McLarn. In getting this thing done as anybody can be. 

Mr. Aperneray. The emergency is 1957, isn’t it? That is the 
emergency ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Anerneruy. It isn’t 1958 and it isn’t 1959. The emergency 
for 1957—-now—the present. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLary. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Why then, do you ask for legislation for 1958 and 
1959 and classify it as emergency legislation ? 

Mr. McLary. Well, that would have been one approach. But we 
thought that this was the right approach to get the thing resolved. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You can see how involved this has become. How 
the other farm people feel about this situation. Maybe they haven’t 
been discriminated against. And maybe they are not being discrim- 
inated against by this program. But they sure do feel that they are. 
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And I think you know they feel that they are. 
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So, I think under the cireumstances, you should confine your re- 
quest to the emergency, 1957. You put yourself in the peculiar posi- 
tion of seeking legislation through 1959 under the guise of an 
emergency. 

That is all. 

Mr. Aperrr. A parliamentary inquiry. I understand that it is 
agreed to go into executive session. It appears to me that a number 
of the members want to ask questions. And if we keep on asking 
questions right now we will never get to the bill before 12 o’clock. 

J wonder if we could not dismiss the witness right now and have an 
opportunity to have an executive session. 

Mr. Poacer. I think that will be the best thing, anyhow. Obviously, 
we are not going to complete the testimony, whether we go into 
executive session or not. 

Mr. Morse. T would like just to make a brief statement bearing on 
the discussion that the Congressman from Mississippi gave. 

This question, of course, has been very much one of concern to 
farmers. We assumed that the members of this committee, know- 
ing that 61-plus percent of the farmers had voted for this, and still the 
referendum did not carry. We also assumed that this committee 
likewise was aware of this situation and was studying it and working 
with farmers on this problem at the same time that we have been 
working with it. 

At the same time, we have felt that farmers themselves should have 
the opportunity to discuss this quite thoroughly. We thought it best 
to get their judgment as a basis for shaping up our judgment prior 
to coming before the committee. 

I want to join Secretary McLain here in saying that we had 
hoped that this would facilitate the work of the committee, that you 
very quickly could get the judgment of the farm organizations, as well 
as our judgment, and analyze what was involved. 

Mr. Srmrson. Because of the time element involved, I move that we 
go into executive session. 

Mr. Aserrr. I second that. 

Mr. Poage. Does the committee want to meet this afternoon ? 

Mr. Horven. There is some legislation on the floor, on small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Poace. We had better adjourn then until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning at which time we will try to conclude with Mr. McLain. 

Those in favor of going into executive session will say “aye.” 
Opposed “no.” 

The motion is carried. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, February 1, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poacr (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us Mr. Shuman, the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, this morning and we are delighted to have you, 
Mr. Shuman. 

We will be very happy to hear your description of the corn problem 
and all of the related problems. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SHUMAN, PRESIDENT; ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND FRANK K. 
WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Suman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have the following statement : 

The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to present our recommendations on the problems facing corn 
producers. We urge that Congress quickly pass a simple bill enabling 
corn farmers to participate in the kind of a program which was 
favored by the large majority of those voting last fall. 

The early passage of a simple bill designed to meet the problems 
of corn producers is urgent Seeanan plans for spring planting are 
being made and farmers must know as soon as possible what type of 
corn program will be in effect in 1957. 

The facts are that we have a supply of feed grains which is too large 
for a healthy livestock economy ; surplus feed means surplus livestock 
and livestock products; surplus livestock and livestock products mean 
lower income to the majority of farmers; therefore, in order to insure 
a more healthy market situation for livestock and livestock products 
and help the majority of the farmers throughout the country, we 
need to a everything we reasonably can to cut down on feed surpluses. 

Our recommendations with respect to the Soil Bank Act of 1956 were 
predicated on a sincere desire to try to reduce surplus production. 
Congress declared a similar intent. Farmers want the Soil Bank Act 
tobe. given a fair trial. 

Most corn farmers will stay out of the soil-bank program unless it 
is changed from what it now provides. We have every reason to 
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believe most corn farmers will participate, if the program the majority 
voted for is put into effect. 

For the past few years commercial area corn farmers have been 
planting approximately 56 million acres of corn. Under the formula 
in the law, the 1957 corn allotment had to be set at 371% million acres. 
This represents a cut of approximately 331 percent. 

Thus, farmers cannot begin to participate in the soil bank until 
after they have cut their corn acreage one-third. Then they begin 
to participate at an average rate of approximately $45 for each addi- 
tional acre cut below their allotment. 

Since participation in such a program would be unprofitable to 
farmers except under the most unusual circumstances, it is fair to say 
that, as the law now stands, most corn farmers will ignore their allot- 
ments with the result that very little acreage will be taken out of 
production. 

With these facts in mind, the present acreage allotment program 
would make the surplus situation worse. Farmers will find it hard 
to understand why such a situation has been permitted to come about 
when the majority voted for a program which would help solve the 
problem. 

When the voting delegates at the last annual meeting of the Ameri- 
‘an Farm Bureau Federation received word that 61.5 percent of the 
farmers voting favored the discontinuing of acreage allotments, and 
substituting therefor a soil-bank program, they thoroughly discussed 
the question and went on record as follows: 

In the recent corn referendum, the soil bank corn base acreage program was 
favored by more than 60 percent of the farmers voting. In spite of this large 
majority, this program lost, the minority prevailed and reestablished the dis- 
credited corn acreage allotment program. Years of experience with the allot- 
ment program have demonstrated its inadequacy to meet the increasingly serious 
problem facing producers of corn, other feed grains, and livestock. 

We urge the board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
develop and seek enactment of legislation providing for the type of corn pro- 
gram favored by the large majority of farmers affected. 

We favor the principles of H. R. 3935 introduced by Mr. Arends, of 
Illinois. This bill carries out the desires of the majority of corn 
farmers who voted in the referendum last December, as well as the 
wishes expressed by the voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus. 

It provides for (1) discontinuing acreage allotments for corn (2) 
a 51 million acre corn base for the purpose of participating in the 
soil bank acreage reserve program (3) price supports at a level which 
will assist farmers in marketing their corn, but will not encourage 
the uneconomic production of corn, and (4) an acreage equal to 15 
percent of the farm corn base acreage to be put into the soil bank 
as a condition of eligibility for price support on corn. This acreage 
may be put into either the acreage reserve or the conservation reserve or 
a combimation of the two programs. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 was unique in that for the first time 
farmers were given a real opportunity to choose between two courses 
of action ; namely, whether they wanted more acreage and a lower level 
of price support or whether they wanted to continue with a low acreage 
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and a higher level of price support. It is significant that corn farmers 
voted almost 2 to 1 for lower price supports and more acreage. 

As you know, under present law the marketing quota referendums 
on wheat and other commodities for which referendums are held, pro- 
ducers are given the option of choosing between (1) price supports 
at 75 to 90 percent of parity with acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and (2) support at 50 percent of parity with the same acreage 
allotments. 

This has the effect of encouraging a “yes” vote on marketing quotas. 
We were pleased that the law in 1956 offered corn producers a “realistic 
choice between two alternative programs. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the Congress required a two-thirds 
vote to eliminate allotments, whereas a vote by only one-third of the 
producers can reject quotas with respect to wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
and tobacco. 

The provision that two-thirds of corn farmers had to approve doing 
away With allotments is contrary to any other law on the statute books 
affecting agriculture in that it permits a minority of farmers voting 
to impose a restrictive program on the majority against the majority’s 
will. 

H. R. 3935 simply recognizes that since 61.5 percent of the corn 
farmers voting favored the soil bank corn base acre: ige approach, this 
program should be put into effect. Attached hereto is a list of States 
in the commercial corn area showing how the corn farmers voted in 
the referendum. 

We are sure that the Congress is aware that the acreages taken out of 
allotment crops are being put into the production of feed grains and 
other crops, many of which are in surplus supply. 

For example, during the 2 years 1954-55 the increased production 
of feed grains on diverted acres is estimated to be the equivalent of 
800 million bushels of corn. 

The Congress has stated, as a matter of policy, on a number of dif- 
ferent occasions, that the producers have a responsibility for keeping 
supplies in line with demand. However, to date, such legislative 
action as has been taken has been ineffectual in accomplishing this 
objective. 

We had hoped that this problem would be dealt with when the Soil 
Bank Act was passed in 1956. At that time we recommended: 

That in order to qualify for price supports, producers be required to put an 
acreage of soil-depleting cropland—the amount to be determined by a per- 
centage of the acreage currently in supported crops—in the “soil bank,” pro- 
vided that this shall not apply to 1956 crops or to crops for which marketing 
quotas are in effect as a result of referendums held prior to enactment of the 
legislation proposed herein. 

The only crop Congress required to be put in the soil bank in order 
to be eligible for price support was corn. 

Now that Congress has given the corn farmers an opportunity to 
speak and over 60 percent of those voting have expressed a preference 
for the kind of a program that will make a real contribution to cutting 
down on supplies, we hope that the Congress will speedily enact the 
kind of legislation that will carry out the expressed wishes of the corn 
farmers. 


87880—5 7-6 
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There seems to be some feeling that the acreage reserve program 
with respect to corn is ineffectual. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that many responsible leaders recognized that the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956 was. passed too late to be effective in 1956. 

As a matter of fact, the AF BF pointed out on April 5, 1956, that— 


It is too late for a soil bank plan to be of any benefit to farmers this year. 


For all practical purposes, at that time it was too late to change 
spring planting plans. Most of the plowing, fertilizing, and preplant- 
ing operations were nearing completion in many sections of the coun- 
try and farmers had a considerable investment in those operations. 

We also pointed out that even after legislation was adopted it would 
require a period of at least 60 days to work out the administrative de- 
ata. inten farmers, and put the program into operation. 

The final Soil Bank Act of 1956 nevertheless directed that a pro- 
gram be inaugurated in 1956. Under these circumstances, we have 
considered that the 1956 experience with corn is not of much value in 
judging how effective such a program can be made to be in solving the 
surplus feed grain problem. 

We urge that the Congress recognize the need for prompt action 
with respect to the 1957 corn program. We also urge that the Con- 
gress keep the program on a basis of producer responsibility that will 
make a real contribution to a reduction in production. 

While the soil bank may not be the complete answer to our surplus 
problem, the plan deserves a fair trial. It can only be given’a fair 
trial by a program containing the kind of provisions which meet with 
the approval of farmers and which is aN to them sufficiently in 
advance of planting time that it can be of some effect on their plant- 
ing operations. 

We have attached to the statement, first, the table on the vote on the 
corn referendum by States. 

And then table 2 gives the statistics on corn acreage yield and pro- 
duction in and outside of the commercial area from 1953 through 1957. 

It shows that the number of counties that are listed in the commer- 
cial area go up rather steadily. 

The yield per acre has gone up in both areas. And the total yield, of 
course, has gone up. The production has gone up in both areas. 

The third table is one on feed grain supplies and beef and pork pro- 
duction and cattle and hog prices. It shows that total corn produc- 
tion went up, and that the total supply of feed, total feed units, has 
gone up very materially. This has had it effect upon the production of 
cattle and hogs, and is affecting the agricultural price situation for 
livestock and livestock products. 

We appreciated the opportunity to make the statement. We will 
be glad to attempt to answer any questions you might have. 
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(The tables are as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—December 1956 corn referendum vote by States 


i 
| } 








For corn | Percent | Percent 
| Forcorn |  acreage- | Total votes | favoring | favoring 
State base-acreage | allotment | cast base-acreage | acreage- 
program | program | | program | allotment 
|} program 
pe pe tenebaskaens _———;— nin : -| i 
Alabama dst 3, 223 | 633 | 3, 856 | 83.6 | 16.4 
Arkansas-. ; eapoulal 1, 123 761 | 1, 884 59.6 | 40.4 
Delaware... } 336 44 | 380 88. 4 | 11.6 
Georgia : | 3, 808 | 625 | 4, 433 85.9 14.1 
Tilinois. - - ; “del 58, 592 | 13, 949 72, 541 | 80.8 | 19.2 
Indians | 29, 147 | 9,917 | 39, 064 | 74. 6 | 25.4 
lowa - i 51, 724 | 35, 177 | 86, 901 | 59. 5 40. 5 
Kansas. 3, 793 3, 545 | 7, 338 | 51.7 48.3 
Kentucky tN 11,014 1,620 12, 634 | 87.2 12.8 
Maryland. oo | 817 399 | 216 | 67.2 32.8 
Michigan an 8, 032 | 2, 678 10, 710 | 75.0 | 25.0 
Minnesota ‘ 10, 939 35, 495 | 16, 434 | 23. 6 | 76. 4 
Missouri 10, 987 12, 488 | 23, 475 47.8 | 53. 2 
Nebraska_. ; ay 16, 656 | 16, 655 33, 311 50. 0 50.0 
New Jersey ea 364 | 7 | 451 | 80.7 | 19.3 
North Carolina... 16, 042 | 4,317 | 20, 359 | 78.8 | 21.2 
North Dakota -| 235 | 591 | 826 | 28. 5 71.5 
Ohio | 17, 236 | 6, 943 | 24,179 | 71.3 | 28. 7 
Pennsy}vania ‘ 2, 555 904 3, 459 | 73.9 | 26. 1 
South Dakota ; 4, 851 13, 126 | 17, 977 27.0 73.0 
‘Tennessee Sin beaiel 9, 158 1,37 | 10, 535 86.9 | 13. 1 
Virginia | 1,009 972 | 1, 981 50.9 | 49.1 
West Virginia 229 13 | 242 | 94.6 | 5.4 
Wisconsir 7,315 5, 979 | 13, 204 55.0 | 45.0 
Total. | 280, 185. 168,205 | 437, 480 | 61.5 | 38. 5 
| 


TaBlx 2.—United States corn acreage, yield, and production in and outside 
commercial area, 1953-57 


19/31 1954 ! 1955 1 1956! | 1957! 
ou en eee Se o— - - a See _ enna | ae —_ —EEE ce EN 
Commercia) area (number of counties) -_- | 834 805 840 SOF 
Allotment (acres in thousands) -- 46, 996 | 49, 843 43, 281 37, 289 
Planted | 
Commercial area (acres in thousands) - _ - 58, 909 | 58, 724 58, 524 56, 877 
2(56, 544)! 2(55, 904)! 2(55, 086) 
Noncommercial area (acres in thousands) -. 22, 665 23, 461 22, 573 21, 680 | 
Yield | | 
Commercial area \bushels per acre) -. 45.2 13.9 43.8 49.6 | 
Noncommercial area (bushels per acre) - - | 24.0 20.4 29. 6 29.0 | 
United States (bushels per acre) 39.3 37.2 39.8 | 43.9 j 
Production: 
Commercial area (millions of bushels) 2, 665 2, 580 2, 562 2, 823 
Noncommercial area (millions of bushels) --- 545 477 668 629 
United States total (millions of bushels) - 3, 192 3,010 3, 185 3, 452 


1 Basis 1957 commercial area unless otherwise indicated. 

{ indicates actual acreage—for example, 58,724,000 is the acreage in the commercial area for 1954, on 
the basis of the 894 counties which are in the area in 1957. Actually there were 56,544,009 acres in the com- 
mercial area for 1954, 


Source: American Farm Bureau Federation—Compiled from U.S. Department of Agriculture data, 
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TasBLe 3.—Specified data re feed grain supplies, beef and pork production, cattle 
and hog prices 


| 
Item 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
| 


Million bushels 














Feed grain supply: ! | — | 
SE wth hnneiong en velbicnannene 3, 666 | 3, 779 3, 979 3, 978 4, 265 | 4,617 
a el a eons hadi dininineets 1, 158 | 1, 069 | 1,025 1, 230 | 1, 329 1, 057 
Ete asi hatcersindh seep d-tncts teh nth 257 | 228 | 247 379 401 | 372 
Grain cogent “es i aCe cea 163 91 | 116 235 | 243 | 205 
RR tiie hc dbens che cacelibnadtns tes 6 | 7 | 8 9 | 9 7 
WW MORE. nin dn cdin nnn nnnndjewit~-----n0n] 104 84 | 77 | 60 | 54 60 
Total feed units 2. ..- btasin sical 4,733) 4, 687 | 4,897 | 6,201] 5,556 5, 737 
Grain per animal unit (bushels)........--| 28.3 29. 5 31.3 | 32.2 | 33. 7 35, 3 
tha bo as le al elie iO ae 
| 
| Million pounds 
Ee ‘ ” para eye? Sher ie 
Cattle and calves production... ..-- a 9, 896 10, 819 13, 953 14, 610 15, 146 | 15, 900 
Pork production--.---. athens Sate atin | 11, 481 11, 527 10, 006 9,870 | 10,991 | 11, 300 
AL. 21. jd cehimeedsa echiline issane am 21, 377 22, 346 23, 959 24, 480 26, 137 27, 200 
| | | | | 
| Per hundredweight 
rv: ——— — — -—— RE 
Hog price received by farmers_._....--.... $20. 00 $17.80 | $21.40 | $21.60 $15.00 | $14.40 
Beef cattle price received by farmers. _----| 28. 70 24. 30 | 16. 30 16.00 | 15.60 | 15.00 





1 Calculated as follows: Corn, carryover of old corn on Oct. 1 jes total crop; oats, Oct. 1 stocks; barley 
total crop; grain sorghums, total crop; wheat and rye, production fed to livestock ‘during year beginning 


uly. 
2 Calculated by applying the following factors: Corn, 1.000; oats, 0.503; barley, 0.806; rye, 0.850; wheat 
1.125; and grain sorghums, 0.950. 
Source: American Farm Bureau Federation—Compiled from U, 8. Department of Agriculture data. 


Mr. Poace. We are delighted to have you present. We appreciate 
your statement. 

I understand that the American Farm Bureau is deeply interested 
in other crops as well as in corn. 

Mr.SHuman. Weare interested in many other crops and problems. 

Mr. Poacr. And for a great many years there never seemed to be 
any conflict between the various crops that were involved in this 
country. I think it should be said for the record that you had an 
illustrious predecessor by the name of O’Neal. And I think that as 
long as Ed O’Neal was in your organization there was very little fric- 
tion between the major crops of this country. 

Unfortunately, in more recent years—and I certainly don’t mean to 
be blaming it upon any individual—there has been a tendency in 
recent years for scrapping between the crops, trying to take advantage 
for one that is not given to the other. 

Again, I blame individuals for that. But unfortunately, that-is a 
condition that has existed in recent years. 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. The fact that we have 
attempted by Government action to fix prices and control production, 
naturally causes the various production interests to come into greater 
and greater conflict, because as long as their relationship was deter 
mined on the basis of economics then it was not possible to use political 
pressure to try to change the relationship. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHuman. So the political situation is what caused the conflict. 
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Mr. Poage. I think you are correct in stating that was one of the 
basic things in our difficulty, but the situation does exist. 

Mr. Sauman. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. That we are now having rivalry, as it were, between 
various crops jockeying for position. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I would ask a question right along that 
very line. 

Mr. Poace. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman if he wants 
toaska question. I will be glad to yield to you. 

Mr. Smirx. [I want to ask : ‘a question. 

Mr. Poage. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Snir. I want to know why it is that we have always used a 
club on the wheat farmer and the dollar and cents method on corn 
farmers. 

Mr. Poaae. I think that question is an excellent one and one I have 
never been able to answer. I think the gentleman hit the root of the 
whole question. And I think that is right. I think that is the ques- 
tion before us this morning, Mr. Shuman. 

You come before us and tell us that the corn man is going to suffer 
if we cut him down 3314 percent below his historic acres. I do not 
think there is a man on the committee that will deny that. I think 
we will all agree that that is true. 

And I do not think there is anybody here that wants to force the 
corn grower down to that sort of level. 

But Mr. Smith’s wheat farmers out there in western Kansas have 
already taken a cut of 3314 percent. 

Mr. Abernethy’s cotton farmers have taken a cut of 38 percent. 

The tobacco farmers have taken over 40 percent. 

The peanut farmers have taken a cut of 61 percent. 

Mr. Marruews. Don’t forget the tobacco farmer. 

Mr. Poace. I do not see any of these people coming here and saying, 
“These folks just can’t live—pay them out of the Government Treas- 
ury—give them an opportunity to get Government money. 

[ think maybe you have come up with a better idea. Please do not 
take it that I am criticizing. Maybe you have got the better idea— 
the better approach for corn, but we all said and I accept my share 
of the responsibility—we all said to the wheat and cotton farmers, 
“Tn order to get your production down, we will just force you down”— 
as Mr. Smith says, the club method. 

“We will force you down.” 

And in doing it—Mr. Shuman, let me see if I am not right and you 
tell me if this 1s an unfair statement—and in doing it, we recognized 
that we had to let these farmers who were growing wheat and grow- 
ing cotton, if they were to divert so many acres, we had to let them 
grow something else. 

There was not enough income left from the land that was left, even 
with the support price. We had to let them grow something to get 
some income from that land. 

We did it by allowing them to go into the feed business, didn’t we? 
Isn’t that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Suuman. That part of it is certainly correct, that the diverted 
acres from wheat and cotton and many other products did go into 
feed crops as well as other crops ; soybeans, etc. 
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Mr. Poace. All right. And soybeans we look upon as a feed crop, 
too. Soybean meal is rather an important feed. 

Mr. SHuman. However, Mr. Chairman, I would like to get at this 

uestion as to why corn farmers should be treated differently. 
Actually, we are not suggesting any different treatment. 

In each of the crops mentioned there has been special action of the 
Congress to soften the impact of the restrictions placed in the ad- 
justment legislation. 

Wheat has a 55 million acre minimum national allotment. And, 
also, individual farmers can raise up to 15 acres of wheat without 
restriction. 

Some tobacco has a minimum allotment. 

Cotton has a minimum national allotment. 

So we are not asking for anything substantially different, except 
we would require acreage taken out of corn to be withheld from 
producing crops in surplus. 

Mr. Poace. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suuman. We are not asking for as much as has already been 
given to other crops. 

Mr. Poaeer. I will yield to Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will you point out where that minimum allot- 
ment has given any advantage over other crops, particularly corn, on 
which you are testifying? Whatisthe advantage? 

Mr. Suuman. Congressman Abernethy, if the regular—the pro- 
vision of the act had been permitted to apply on cotton—— 

Mr. Aperneruy. I am not talking about that. We are talking 
about that which did apply. And the point is the advantage. 

Mr. Suuman. Cotton producers under the formula in the law would 
have had to cut to 3.9 million acres instead of the 17.6 million acres 
provided by a special national minimum provision. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You are speaking of cotton ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes,sir. 

Mr. AsernerHy. How much was it cut, from 28 to how much? 

Mr. SHuman. Well, the allotment for 1956 is at 17.6. 

Mr. AsernetHy. How much has been cut? 

Mr. Suuman. From about 27 million acres to 17.6—about 9.4 mil- 
lion from the 1953 acreage. 

Mr. Apernetruy. About 10 million ? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Al] right. How much have the others been cut? 

Mr. Suuman. In wheat, the allotment is 55 million acres. If the 
Jaw requiring producers to keep supplies in line with demand had been 
permitted to operate, acreage would have been cut to about 12.4 million 
acres. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It was permitted to operate to the extent of about 
35 percent of both of those that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Allright. That is all. 

Mr. Suman. About 30 percent acreage reduction from 1953 to 
date in wheat and 51 percent in cotton, and 28 percent in rice. 

Mr. Poaar. It is fair to say that all of these basic crops, other than 
corn, have already taken a cut before they get down to this minimum 
allotment that you are speaking about, comparable to what you say 
corn cannot take, haven't they ? 
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Mr. Suuman. Well, corn production, of course, has never been 
put under quotas. I think it is unrealistic to think that it could be 
put under quotas. 

Mr. Poace. You feel that corn cannot take a 3314 percent cut. And 
ITagree. You do, don’t you? 

Mr. Suuman. I do not think that the farmers will comply with a 
3314 percent cut in corn allotments. 

Mr. Poager. The farmers won’t stand for it? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. The corn farmers are just hardheaded and they will 
not take that kind of acut. That is right? That is what you tell us? 

Mr. Suuman. I think that is realistic. 

Mr. Poace. Now then, Mr. Smith’s wheat farmers have taken that 
much cut; haven’t they / 

Mr. Suuman. They have taken about a 30-percent reduction in 
acreage under quotas. 

Mr. Poage. They have taken a cut. Their quota already includes 
a cut as great as you say corn farmers cannot live under. 

Mr. Arsert. Will you yield; on that very point ? 

Mr. Poacs. I know. But I want to develop it. 

All right. That is true, is it not, Mr. Shuman? 

Mr. SHuman. There has been——— 

Mr. Poage. Explain that to us. 

Mr. SuHuman. Under quotas there has been a 30 percent reduction 
in wheat acreage from 1953 to the present and about 31 percent cut in 
cotton. 

Under corn allotments, which do not have to be complied with, 
farmers have not reduced the acreage very much. I do not think 
allotments on wheat or cotton or any other crop would have produced 
any material cut in production. 

Mr. Poace. What do you mean, there has not been that much cut 
under allotments’ Do you mean that we grew more than two- 
thirds of our normal cotton this last year ? 

Mr. Suuman. No; the difference between an allotment and quota, 
of course, is that a quota is compulsory and an allotment in voluntary. 

Mr. Poacr. I am asking if it is not correct the cotton farmer has 
already taken a cut of approximately one-third of his historic 
production ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes; in acreage and shifted to feed grains. 

Mr. Poacr. Has not the wheat farmer already taken a cut approxi- 
mately one-third of his historic production ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes; but he shifted much of the acreage to feed grain. 

Mr. Poace. Has not the peanut farmer taken a cut of one-half of 
his historic acreage? 

Mr. Suuman. I am not sure about the peanuts, but I know that 
cotton and—— 

Mr. Poace. You know that cotton and wheat—— 

Mr. SHuman. That cotton and wheat has shifted acreage. 

Mr. Poace. Have taken at least a third? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. You tell us that corn cannot take a cut of a third. I 
do not know on what formula you say that corn cannot stand that 
kind of cut. Wheat and cotton have taken it; haven’t they ? 
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Mr. Sauman. I would like to point this out, that while corn pro- 
ducers have not reduced acreage and the wheat and cotton producers 
have reduced the acreage of these particular crops, the producers of 
wheat and cotton have increased their production of corn and compet- 
ing feed grains which are in surplus. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Suuman. This is not true in the case of corn. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Now, let us follow that. That is exactly what I think we ought 
to get to. 

The reason that the cotton and wheat farmers have been able to do 
this, it seems to me, is that he has been able to divert to feed grains, 
whether noncommercial corn or whether it be others; it is all feed 
grains. He has been able to divert to feed grains. 

And we were criticized yesterday—the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture criticized us bitterly for causing the problem in corn. 

Let us solve that problem for corn in the wheat and cotton areas 
by the same formula which you asked for to solve it for corn. 

Why not let us? Why wouldn’t you let us have the same program 
that corn has, that you ask for corn? Why wouldn’t you let us have 
the same program ? 

Mr. SHuman. You mean—I am not sure that I understand. 

Mr. Poacr. I mean to let us cut our historic production by 12, 15 
percent, whatever you want to, down to a farm base comparable 
for corn. And then let us put acres below that farm base into the 
soil bank on exactly the same basis that you let the corn man put it in. 

And if you do, we will stop growing this feed. We will stop cre- 
ating this competition for corn, because you will then let us get our 
hands in the Government’s pocket, just like you propose to put the corn 
farmers’ hands in the Government’s pocket. 

And if you will put our hand in Uncle Sam’s pocket, like you have 
had the corn growers hands in his pocket, then we will quit growing 
this feed. We will be glad to quit it. 

Why not let us enjoy some of the same opportunities for income 
at the expense of the Government that you offer for the corn man? 

Mr. Sauman. Mr. Chairman, perhaps corn farmers for future years 
would agree to do something like that if the wheat and cotton pro- 
ducers would be willing to take a different level of price supports and 
to abandon quotas. 

Mr. Poacr. So far as I am concerned, we will take exactly the same 
proposition that you give to corn. We will take it. And that is all 
we ask, And that is the same treatment that you propose to give to 
corn. 

You propose to support corn. You expect to support a man who 
brings his corn down to his farm-base acres and then you will put 
15 percent of that farm base into the soil bank, even though he has 
not cut down to his allotment. 

You then propose to support him at eats the figure is. There 
is some variation whether it is to be 50, 70, or 75 percent. We will 
take whatever you take. 

Isn’t that a fair proposition ? 

Mr. Suuman. I think maybe we better go back and write some leg- 
islation along that line and see if the Congress would pass it. 
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Mr. Poace. Why don’t we try to do that, instead of trying to play 
one party against another / ? Why don’t we try to get all together ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. This is essentially what we are for, Mr. Chairman. 
We would agree—— 

Mr. Poage. You are for what, to propose the same treatment across 
the board ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. That is at the right time. 

Mr. Poagce. I think we can get together, Mr. Shuman. I am de- 
lighted to hear you say that. 

“Mr. SuvMan. We would, of course, have to lower the price supports 
and go to— 

Mr. Poace. We will take whatever you take. Isn’t that a fair 
proposition ? 

Mr. Sutuman. Why, certainly, it sounds like it. I think we could 
get, together on some such basis as that at the right time. 

Mr. Suveson. Actually, Mr. Shuman, isn’t what the vice chairman 
of the committee is proposing and you are proposing, and I think some 
members of this committee, is that you are trying to do away with the 
1938 formula ? 

Mr. Suuman. Congressman Simpson, I am not sure where that 
formula originated but actually, as I understood Vice Chairman 
Poage’s suggestion, it was that we go away from the quota price fixing 
over to the allotment base acreage type. 

Mr. Snwpson. ‘The 1938 Basic Commodity Act. 

The fact is each individual crop is trying to do something to bypass 
that 1938 formula. That is exactly what I think you are trying to 
do. And I am not sure but what you are right. 

Mr. Poagr. If we can write one bill to take care of all of these crops, 
wouldn't we have done something of value? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. In answer to Mr. Smith’s question of why wheat has 
a club over it and corn does not, there has never been in the 1938 act 
any compulsion about the corn program. 

And according to Mr. McLain’s testimony, you only had 40 percent 
compliance because 75 percent of all of the corn is marketed through 
livestock. 

You have got to treat these commodities differently. Some are 
trying to treat them the same. That is all. 

‘Mr. Suuman. Mr. Chairman, I should reply further to Congress- 
man Smith’s question. 

The real reason why you cannot apply quotas to corn is the point 
that Congressman Simpson mentioned and that is something over 
7 pereent of the corn is fed on the farm—either on the farm where 
it is grown or an adjoining farm. It would literally be impossible 
to enforce quotas. 

Mr. Poacr. I believe that both of the members of the committee 
will agree that the corn situation requires a different treatment, but 
I think Mr. Smith’s feeling is, certainly mine is, that we should not 
treat the other crops unfavorably as compared with corn. Give the 
other crops what they need, too. Not to deny corn what it needs. 

I think you and I are in substantial agreement. 

Mr. Simpson. Will you yield ? 
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Has any legislation been introduced for wheat and cotton on the 

same basis as corn 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, it has. As a mattter fact, it has for cotton. There 
are about a dozen bills before us—pending before this committee right 
now, about a dozen bills on that right now. 

Mr. Simpson. To give the same treatment to it as to corn? 

Mr. Poace. I do not know about wheat. 

The only point that I am making is we should act on them all to- 
gether—treat them all alike at the same time. 

Mr. Suuman. The only point on which I would like to raise a 
question is that if this approach was taken it probably would result 
in considerable and lengthly debate. And we do not have very much 
time this year if we are going to make it possible for the corn farmers 
to go along with the soil bank . 

Mr. Poacr. Nobody recognizes that better than I do. I represent 
the State of Texas, and they are beginning to plant cotton this week. 
It is to go into the ground this week—not sometime down the line, but 
today is the day that they start legally planting cotton in the Rio 
Grande Valley. It is already starting right down there this morning. 

I understand full well the importance of speed, because we are 
going to have to have our cotton up and eenel out before you begin 
planting that corn. 

I know what we need in the way of speed. We are not trying to 
hold anybody up. We are asking to get together on this thing. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Shuman, I think you have correctly pointed out 
that time is of the essence, so far as the corn situation is concerned. 

Mr. SHUMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Our main objective now, as I understand it, is to get 
our corn farmers to participate in the soil bank. 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. If we are going to get the corn farmers in the soil bank, 
Wwe must give them an attractive program. 

It seems to me that we should handle the corn problem as an 
emergency measure and take up the other commodities in an orderly 
manner and as soon as possible. 

Mr. Avserr. Will you yield on that point? Do you think it would 
resolve the problem if corn were dealt with on a 1-year basis and 
then we started on all of the ¢ rops together ¢ 

Mr. Horven. We must meet this emergency at once if we are going 
to have real participation in the soil bank. 

Mr. Avpertr. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Hlorven. We must take care of the corn situation immediately. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Shuman, at the time I introduced H. R. 3011, 
I was of the firm conviction that we would have a general farm bill 
sometime during this vear, and that this bill was to deal we tly, as 
Mr. Hoeven said, with an emergency matter. For this year, [ mean. 

Having been here at the time the act of 1938 was passed “ having 
had something to do with it as a member of this committee, why, | 
recognized at that time we would run into diffic ulty over that program. 
Every crop was treated separately, every basic commodity was treated 
separately under a separate program in that bill. And it has not 
worked out over the long run. 

I do not know what this committee will do. I know that during 
the course of the past 20 years we have had more hearings on cotton 
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than on any other commodity, trying to write many gimmicks into 
the law so as to correct the situation. And the committee has gone 
along on that. 

We are now up against reality and, particularly, in one of the 
larger basic crops in this country. It has more value than any other 
crop, and it serves a greater purpose than any other crop. 

When this bill of mine was introduced I wanted to specifically deal 
with the crop of 1957. In writing the bill we took into account some 
of the future years. 

What you say is the attitude of the Farm Bureau. 

I do not know how quickly this committee can get together on writ- 
ing a farm bill, but I would rather deal with corn as a separate prop- 
osition im this emergency now than to jeopardize the entire farm 
program. 

But our chairman has in mind a general farm bill. I am ready to 
sit in and try to work out a general farm bill that we can all agree to. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Andresen, we in 
the American Farm Bureau would certainly agree with that ap- 
proach. 

I think Congressman Albert suggested it, too, that perhaps that 
there can be a quick enactment of a bill to take care of the 1957 situation 
with corn. And we would certainly welcome the opportunity to pre- 
sent our viewpoint on legislation which would make a similar type 
of opportunity available to the other crops. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, if I may continue ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You recognize the difficulties when it comes to re- 
vamping or rewriting new farm law. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Because the Farm Bureau was very active in work- 
ing on that legislation in 1938 when it was considered here and enacted 
into law. 

In writing a temporary emergency bill for corn, how many crops 
would you include in this temporary bill ? 

Mr. SHumAN. Well, the only crop that we would include would be 
corn. 

Mr. ANpresen. [ mean crop years of corn. 

Mr. SHumaNn. Well, if it was the intention of the committee to de- 
velop legislation which would make similar type of programs avail- 
able to other crops, I think we would support a l-year corn approach 
as a separate bill. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Well, the bill introduced by Mr. Arends contem- 
plates 3 vears—1957, 1958, and 1959 crop years. 

Mr. Suuman. That was, I think, Congressman, to coincide with 
the acreage reserve provisions of the soil bank. 

Mr. ANpDrEsEN. The termination of that? 

Mr. SHumaN. Yes. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Do you see any objection to proceeding on that basis, 
to have this emergency legislation terminate at the end of the 1959 
crop f 

Mr. SHumAN. No. I think it would be agreeable: certainly with 
us. 

Mr. Anpresen. And then if we should write a general farm bill to 
include all commodities as our vice chairman has suggested. 
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Mr. SuHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Whether it be 1957 or 1958 or whenever it was en- 
acted into law ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. AnpreseNn. In the meantime take care of the corn situation / 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all. 

Mr. Hiz. Mr. Shuman, two or three questions come to my mind. 

One is this: We got into trouble, in my opinion—this is not to 
blame anyone, because I do not think anyone or any organization or 
our committee is to blame—in 1938 when we wrote the old basic Agri- 
cultural Act which may have been needed at that time. 

And within 2 years we were in war. That act was born in a depres- 
sion. And we made very little changes. Of course, we would not 
when the farmer was prosperous; there was no demand to change it. 

I talked to the Secretary when they brought in soil bank. “What 
are you going to do for State like Colorado?” And we are typical of 
the West, where none of our ¢ rops, not a single thing, except wheat, 
qualified under the soil-bank acreage control section of that bill. 
Not a crop could we include. 

And immediately the answer was, from the Under Secretary, “Well, 
we didn’t think this should be extended to anything but basic crops.” 

That caused immediate trouble. 

In order to get our bill through we are going to, just like we are 
going to do now, adopt a temporary _ of farm legislation. 

And farm legislation does not fit any temporary program, because 
you are dealing with food. You are dealing with the energy that 
brought every man into this meeting this morning. It brings every 
child into the world and keeps him going until he passes out of it. 

We don’t fit in any category of labor, or any other form of inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

This committee, in my opinion, has the most responsibility of any 
committee in the Congress. 

Let me go one step further and then I am finished. 

You cannot compare corn with these two other crops, cotton and 
wheat. Cotton and wheat are a product that immediately goes into 
commerce. You don’t feed them. You don’t eat them. I mean in 
the broad sense. They are not consumed at home. They immediately 
go into commerce. That is true of wheat as well as cotton. 

Listen now and see if I am not right. We can grow wheat and we 
immediately want to get it into commerce. It helps our railroads. 
It helps the truckers, it helps everybody. It helps all of the people. 

Cotton does the same thing. 

With corn it is not true. “Everyone testified that 60 to 80 percent 
of all of the corn produced is either fed on the farm or in the neigh- 
borhood. 

When you come to write a general farm bill you tell me right this 
morning—that is what is the matter with our whole program—how 
we will write a bill on corn and put the sane regulations and the same 
type of contro] program in it that you will for cotton and wheat. 

I would like to know how you can do this. 

Mr. Suvuman. Congressman Hill, it would be absolutely impossible 
to write a bill that would apply the same kind of restrictions on corn 
that are applied to cotton and wheat and have it work. 
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Mr. Poace. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hirt. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. If you will allow the wheat farm to make a 12, 15, 18 
percent reduction from his historic production—it is not impossible 
to do that—and establish for him a farm base, just as you propose to 
establish a farm base for corn, and it isn’t impossible to allow that 
wheat farmer to then place land in the acreage reserve from his farm 
base rather than from his allotment, just as it is proposed for the 
corn farmer to place his land in the acreage reserve. 

Those things are not impossible. It is perfectly possible to accord 
to the whext farmer the same opportunity that we propose to accord 
to the corn farmer. 

It is possible to accord that same opportunity to the cotton farmers. 

And having accorded that opportunity to him, you then give him an 
opportunity to quit this feed grain business. You then give him an 
opportunity to get out of competition with corn, because by putting 
his land in the soil bank he does get some income from that land, just 
as the corn farmer is going to get some income from the land on which 
he does not. grow corn. 

And that wheat farmer will not have to plant maize in Colorado. 
He won’t have to plant soybeans in Iowa. And the cotton farmer 
won't have to plant grain sorghum in Texas. 

He will look to the same source that the corn farmer will look to, 
to enable him to divert his acres. That is all we are asking, that you 
give to your man in Colorado the same opportunity that we will give 
to the corn farmer in Iowa. 

Mr. Hitz. Let me ask you this: You are aware, I am sure, Mr. 
Shuman, that Colorado was one of the States that increased its wheat 
acreage when prices were high. 

Now then, in the history of this wheat affair if this happened, the 
very thing that the chairman is saying now, that we decided to restrict 
the wheatgrowers. What would happen? 

Take the State of Missouri, or the State of Michigan, and you will 
find, if you look at the rec ord, the minute you begin to restrict us out 
there in the High Plains region where we can produce wheat cheaper 
than any man in Missouri, because we can still produce it with large 
farm equipment improvements that they have made on farm ma- 
chinery, this is what happens. 

You check the acre age increase in those two States. It is beyond 
belief. 

I think 1 of those States increased its wheat acreage 46 percent. 
We are not talking about now. We are talking about. a years ago. 

And if you do not think of this farm program as to what h: appened 
10 or 5 or 2 years ago, we will fail. 

How will you handle a situation like that? I think half a dozen 
other States did the same thing that Missouri and Michigan did. 
They took corn acres out and put it into wheat. Missouri did. At the 
same time that you are curtailing acreage in other States. 

That is the question I want answered in any legislation we consider. 

IT am through. 

Mr. Srurpson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Apernetuy. I yield. 
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Mr. Siwpson. The gentleman from Colorado stated that Colorado 
was not taken care of in the Basic Commodity Act; perishables were 
not taken care of in that act, they were not even considered. 

But I think the gentleman from Colorado must have a few sheep 
running around out there. And they are taken care of to the tune 
of 90 percent. 

Mr. Huw. If you find fault with that—the gentleman would not 
have any wool in that suit of clothes. 

Mr. Srupson. This is a synthetic, made in competition to cotton. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Shuman, I do not know whether I can shed 
any light on this or not, but I am going to try. I think maybe we 
have some ideas here this morning which may permit us to get together 
on something immediate for 1957, anyhow. 

Yesterday when Marvin McLain was here, it was made crystal clear 
that if the soil-bank program worked in the commercial corn area, 
which it no doubt will. that it would firm up the price of corn and 
would encourage the production of corn in the noncommercial corn 
areas. 

Now, when you fix a program for price support that is one thing. 
But when you fix a program for the soil bank that is another thing. 

And Mr. Smith’s wheat farmers and my cotton farmers and the 
other farmers are looking at the soil bank thing now. They are not 
looking at price supports. 

So when I go home they will say, “Well now,”—if we pass the pro- 
posals that have been submitted by the Secretary and others—* You 
fellows paid the corn people soil-bank cash, when they began their 
reduction of planting from 89 percent of their normal planting. 

“But you paid the wheat farmer his soil-bank check when he put 
his acreage in the soil bank beginning at 68 percent of his normal 
planting. 

“And the cotton man was paid soil-bank checks when he started 
putting his acreage in from 62 percent of his normal acreage.” 

Does it make sense that we will say this to him: “Pay the corn-bank 
farmer in the commercial corn area his soil-bank pay, for whatever 
acreage he puts in beginning at 51 million acres which is about 89 
percent of the normal planting, and then pay these other farmers who 
you say are making the competition for the commercial corn farmer 
in that they are going into corn and other grains, soil-bank checks 
from 75 percent—lI just use that as an illustration—of their normal 
planing, provided they put their difference—see if I can make this 
clear—provided they put the difference between their normal cotton 
and wheat planting and the 75 percent in the soil bank.” 

In other words, what I am trying to say is, it would require the 
cotton farmer and the corn farmer and the others who are making 
the competition for the commercial corn-bank farmer, it would re- 
quire them to put these diverted acres into the soil bank and reduce 
their corn plantings in the noncommercial corn area accordingly, either 
corn or some other grain. Bt 

In other words, he would not get it unless he takes some grain out 
of production. 

Mr. Suuman. That is correct. 

Mr. AnerNETHY. Does that make sense ? 
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Mr. SuHuman. Well, there is one significant difference. That is, 
that the wheat farmers and the cotton farmers are assured of the 
mandatory higher percentage of price supports than the corn farmers 
are. So it is not exactly : alike. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not know that they are. They were not 
assured of it last year; and they didn’t get it. That is a poor argu- 
ment, I think, with all deference, because last year the price support 
on cotton was 8214; on wheat it was 83.7; on corn it was 86.6. 

Mr. Suuman. However, the total price support for this corn will 
be lower than that. Most of the bills that have been introduced have 
proposed a lower level of price support in exchange for this higher 
acreage. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is based on supply, too, isn’t it / 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnernetHuy. The object is to bring down the production. They 
fix it at a level that they think will, at least, keep production in line 
with demand. Of course, I do not think it has any effect on it when 
you have quotas, but some argue that it does. I think you are one 
of them. 

Let us concede that there is a difference that you have just suggested, 
or that that difference does exist, does the proposal that I have sub- 
mitted make any sense ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. I am not sure that I got all of your points, but 
it certainly is rather a logical statement. 

Mr. Avernetuy. In other words, the wheat farmer whose soil-bank 
payment begins with 68 percent of his normal plantings now, you say 
to him, “We will begin your soil- bar payment at 75 percent of your 
normal wheat planting’ ’—which is 7 percent higher than his wheat 
allotment—“but you cannot have that 7 7 percent unless you take some 
of your grain lands out of grain. 

That would be of great assistance to the corn farmer in the com- 
mercial belt and it would permit us, those of us who live in the non- 
commercial area, to somewhat get some of these soil-bank checks. 

You know, they come in pretty handy. 

Mr. Suuman. Of course, I would call attention to the fact that the 
purpose of the soil-bank bill as we understand it is to brig about some 
reduction in production. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is exactly what I am proposing. I am pro- 
posing that they won’t be handed a check just for the fun of it. They 
won't be handed a check just as a tip or a gratuity or a dole. They will 
only receive that check if they put their diverted acres which they 
have heretofore planted in grain or a portion of it into the soil bank. 

Mr. Suuman. We have favored restrictions on the use of diverted 
acres and continue to be in favor of restrictions on the use of diverted 
acres. 

Mr. Anernetruy. I am not trying to tie you or myself to this idea. 
What I am trying to do is to come up with something that will en- 
courage the people i in the noncommercial corn belt area and in the non- 
commercial areas to put some of that acreage in the soil bank where 
they have been planting corn on it and, at least, contribute that much 
to the solution of the corn problem. 

I think it makes some sense myself. It may not. 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Chairman, let me say that both of these sugges- 
tions of Mr. Abernethy and the chairman have merit, especially if 
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you consider that coupled with these suggestions of the chairman for 
changes in the approach on quotas and—— 

Mr. Anernerny. We don’t have time, I think you will concede. 

Mr. Suuman. We haven't time to write it here. 

Mr. Asrerneruy. I am talking of something for the immediate 
present. 

Mr. Suuman. It would necessarily involve adjustment, though, in 
the price supports. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Let me end up right here with this suggestion. 
Probably, the idea has occurred to you—I do not know—but if it has 
not, I would suggest that you fellows go back to the office this after- 
noon and go into that. 

Mr. Suuman. We certainly will be glad to discuss it. We have not 
fully discussed this angle. 

Mr. Jonnson. They say that this corn legislation is necessary be- 
cause of the spring planting. Wouldn’t it have to be rushed if you 
get areas that have contributed diverted acres? It is just as much 
rush to them. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course, it would have to be. 

Mr. Suuman. Our thought is that we need the corn legislation to 
help make the soil bank effective this year. 

Mr. Anernerny. That is exactly what I am proposing, to make 
it effective this year. 

Mr. Suuman. On these other crops then we will take more time 
to work them out. 

Mr. Asernetiuy. What I propose will be more effective than that 
which the Secretary has proposed, because it will put into the soil bank 
some more corn acres that will not be in there if we leave it right 
where these bills are that are pending before us now. 

Mr. Suuman. Certainly, your suggestion has merit and we should 
give it careful study. And we w ill, ‘T can assure you of that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do not make the careful study too long, as they 
ask us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hu. Haven’t you figured it out, so he will have the benefit 
of your thinking, how much more money this would add to the soil- 
bank program ? 

Mr. Anernerny. I have not. This idea came to me just now in this 
discussion. I just had a brain reaction here, something I seldom 
have. 

Mr. Suuman. Sometimes that is where some of the best ideas come 
from. 

Mr. Hii. I see no reason why we could not work out a general 
regulation that will set the top, the limit on how many acres of 
wheat we think the United States should have. 

You have got to do that or we never are going to have a workable 
program. And then you say take off a certain amount and we will 
put that certain amount into the soil bank. 

Then you can say to cotton the same thing. Here is the top on 
cotton. That is all. 

That would get away from an area increasing acreage while other 
areas were decreasing. 

The very thing that I mentioned you are mentioning now. 
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Mr. AperNetuy. As long as we continue the effort of trying to solve 
the corn problem in the commercial corn area and assuming that we 
do solve it, it is going to spring up again simultaneously in the non- 
commercial corn area. 

Mr. Hitz. Our own State has that. 

Mr. AserNetHy. The only way to put a lid on it is to put them 
in the soil bank. 

Mr. Anpresen. Assuming we would proceed to write a general farm 
program covering all of these basic commodities, would you recom- 
mend doing away with the marketing quotas, acreage allotments 
and penalties ? 

Mr. Suuman. No. We have no position that would direct us to 
go that far. 

We do have a resolution that says that we would favor the devel- 
opment of alternative proposals to be submitted to the producers of 
these crops for referendum vote, on majority basis, to determine 
whether or not they would favor a program similar to the corn type 
program. 

That is why I joined in saying that the chairman and Congressman 
Abernethy’s proposal, certainly fitted in closely with some of our 
thinking. 

Also, we are directed by our delegates to favor the control of the 
use of diverted acres and to have such regulations as would bring 
about the use of these diverted acres for conserving purposes rather 
than producing feed crops. 

Mr. ANprESEN. If we changed the type of program to rely largely 
on the soil bank to meet the situation, it would have to do away with 
marketing quotas and penalties. 

Mr. SHumaAN. You could have a choice in a referendum. That is, 
the farmers could vote as to whether or not they wanted the quotas 
or whether they wanted a different type of program. 

Mr. ANpvrEsEN. Do you think that entire matter should be clearly 
submitted to the producers of all basic commodities? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir, on a clear majority vote only. 

Mr. ANpREsEN. You would then do away with the two-thirds vote? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And have a bare majority ? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes, sir, with realistic alternatives. 

Mr. Srupson. The thing I would like to know is, In any new farm 
legislation would your position be to leave corn in as a basic or to 
remove it? 

Mr. SHumAN. We would leave that decision to a vote of the corn 
farmers to decide whether or not they wanted to continue with an 
allotment-type program or to get out from under it. 

Mr. Smreson. You have mentioned Les Arends’ bill. What do you 
understand the difference between the Arends bill and the Andresen 
bill to be? 

And I think I can assure you, being an underprivileged member of 
this committee, that they will not take Les Arends’ bill with hic name 
on it. 

Mr. Suuman. The difference, as I understand it, is—both of them 
have the same number of acres provided for corn. As to the basis 
for determining the level of price supports, H. R. 3011 provides for 
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75 percent to 90 percent price supports. The Arends bill is discre- 
tionary with the Secretary. 

As to the basis for price supports in the noncommercial area, H. R. 
3011 is 75 percent of the level in the commercial area, and the other 
one is 8214 percent of the level in the commercial area, 

Mr. Stimpson. Mr. Andresen, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Hoeven, and myself 
worked pretty hard from the time that Congress adjourned until that 
bill came out. It was drafted by Mr. F: arrington of the Agriculture 
Department, not with the intention that they agreed to it. 

Is it too bad? 

Mr. Suuman. Congressman, I want to commend the authors of this 
H. R. 3011 because it 1s a good bill and one approach to this problem. 

The reason that we say that we favor the other bill is because our 
delegates, after thorough discussion, said to us, “Support the same 
kind of a bill that was offered to the farmers in the referendum.” 

And so, while we are not making any statement in SPRASHACe to this 
other bill, we simply say we favor this Arends bill, H. R. 3935. 

Mr. Suweson. Then all of these bills are in the realm of Seine able 
to get together ? 

Mr. SuumMan. Yes, sir; most definitely. 

Mr. Snreson. And in an emergency / 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. [ think that is all. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Shuman, I want to put a question to you first, 
because there was brought out in the hearings yesterday a statement 
that I did not think was true and which I think, if you will turn to the 
table 2 in your statement, it does corroborate the fact that I want to 
bring out. I think this is very important. 

I have taken the liberty of totalizing the acres of corn as set forth 
in this table there and I come up with these figures. 

According to your table of total acres of corn, 1953, 81 million 
plus; 1954, 79 million plus; 1955, 78 million; and in 1956, 76 million. 

I assume those are taken from the United States Department of 
Agriculture official tables. 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. Then the statement that was made yesterday that we 
have had tremendous increase in acres of corn in either the commercial 
or noncommercial areas is not borne out by the fact, is it / 

Mr. Suuman. The acreage of corn has not increased nearly as much 
as the acreage of total feed grains. 

Mr. Harvey. That isthe increase. Actually, then, total feed supply 
has not come from corn but has come from the other supplemental feed 
grains ¢ 

Mr. SuuMan. Some of the increase in supply—much of it—has come 
as a vesult of the increase in yield of corn. The acreage has not in- 
creased. 

Mr. Harvey. That brings me to the next point. And I have made a 
considerable study of this, and I make this statement right here to- 
day, that the yield in corn has been relatively constant and that the 
fluctuations have been due only to weather conditions, as they affected 
the Corn Belt. 

Would you agree with that statement ? 
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Mr. Suuman. Certainly not entirely, because we have had the com- 
ing of hybrid corn. Most of that change has come since 1932. And, 
also, the change in method of fertilization of corn. Ver y little com- 
mercial fertilizer was used on corn before 1932, and now practically 
wll of it is fertilized. 

However, the flutcuations from year to year have been partly due 
to weather. That is true. 

Mr. Harvey. But the total corn production has fluctuated around 3 
billion up and down ¢ 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes. However, it has gone up since—if you go back 
even as late as 1940—1948 to 1940—it has come up materially, because 
now production is running between three and three and one- ‘half bil 
lion, and it used to run more normally from two and one-half to three. 

So it is at a higher level. 

Mr. Harvey. ‘The fact. is that even duri ing those years weather con- 
ditions played an important part. 

Mr. Suman. Thatis true. 

Mr. Harvey. And, as you remember, in 1936 we had severe drought. 

Mr. Suvuman. That is true. 

Mr. Harvey. And that resulted in low production ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. In 1947 we had a severe drought and production 
dropped to about two billion and a half. 

Mr. Sutuman. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. The very next year, 1948, it came back with a tremen- 
dous corn year, and we had 314 billion bushels of corn. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. The total acreage in both cases, 1947 and 1948, was 
almost identical. 

Mr. Suuman. I would agree that concerning fluctuations from year 
to year weather is a more important factor than changes in acreage. 

Mr. Harvey. Then it is a matter of factual record that the sur- 
pluses in total grains has come about not because of any significant 
change in corn, but because of increased production of supplemental 
grains? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. That is the major cause. Some inerease in 
corn, but the major cause is the other fee grains that have increased. 

Mr. Harvey. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. This new hybrid grain sorghum is going to even make 
that situation, shall I say, much worse because we have 100 percent 
more production than we have had in the past on the same type of 
ground. It isnot the same type of seed. 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. I agree with that. : 

I want. to address myself then to another phase of your recommenda- 
tions here. 

First of all, 1 am very happy to note that you start out in the third 
paragraph of your statement and say, and I quote: 

The facts are that we have a supply of feed grains which is too large for a 
healthy livestock eeonomy; surplus feed means surplus livestock and livestock 
products; surplus livestock and livestock products mean lower income to the 
majority of farmers. 

I am very happy to see you say that, because I recall sometime pre- 
viously we had a rather vigorous discussion on that subject and 
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you were not very sure at that time in your mind that that statement 
that you now make was an axiom. 

I am very happy to note that you have made that statement. I think 
it is one of the important facts that we cannot lose sight of. 

I mention that because 1 would like to ask you what your recom- 
mendation is or what your thinking is with regard to at what minimum 
level corn should be supported. 

Mr. Suuman. We would favor the discretionary type of price sup- 
ports because corn must compete with other feed grains. Price-sup- 
port levels for different crops need to be related. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, what you are saying is that you are 
going to have to in a sense give equal consideration to all types of feed 
grains. 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. And with that I would agree. I think that is rather 
fundamental. 

Here is one thing, however, in that philosophy that I have a great 
deal of qualms about. It is this: When the program was working real 
well during years when we had a corn program and corn was in Vv irtual 
balance with the livestock requirements, we did not have any diffi- 
culty in sustaining a stabilized, healthy livestock market. 

You know, being a pork producer, as well as I am, that the corn 
price served as a floor for the fluctuating hog market. 

So the corn price support program was a built-in governor for our 
livestock economy; was jit not ¢ 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. The corn price level has a definite effect, not 
only upon the production of other feed grains, but upon the feed- 
livestock ratio, whether it is cattle or hogs. It certainly has an effect 
upon the production cycle. 

Mr. Harvey. Well then, that brings us to the condition that I am 
addressing myself to now. i do not know that you and I are in dis- 
ag eement, but I do say this, the Secretary, using his authority, has 
been able to more or less regulate the supplemental g grains by discre- 
tionary authority. It has w rorked quite well, Do you think that you 
could cut the whole grain support program loose, your anchor, in 
other words. You are going to cut the anchor entirely from the whole 
program and you think that it will provide a stabilized market for 
livestock ? 

Do you see what I am driving at ? 

Mr. Sauman. We would favor price supports being discretionary 
with the Secretary, because we do not believe that the Secretary, who- 
ever he might be, would endanger the livestock feed ratio by setting 
the price support at such’a level as to either make it favorable for 
competing grains or to throw the balance out of line entirely. 

We think that the discretionary authority is necessary because the 
relationship changes from year to year. 

Mr. Harvey. How much discretionary authority do you think he 
should have? 

Mr. SHuman. Well, the same as he has with the other feeds. 

Mr. Harvey. He has zero to 90 with them. 

oe SHuman. Yes. I think that would be the position we would 
take, 
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Mr. Harvey. And you would be perfectly willing to grant the 
Secretary authority to put the price of corn at 40 percent, if he so 
desired ? 

Mr. Suuman. No; I do not think that that would be realistic, that 
he would ever go to that extreme. I do not think that any Secretary 
would ever put a price support that low. It would be practically use- 
less to put a price support that low. 

Mr. Harvey. I think you are being inconsistent then if you say, “I 
advocate giving the Secretary authority to set it from zero to 90,” and 
then turn right around and say, “Yes, 1 am for that but I do not think 
he would do it.” 

Mr. Suuman. I think that the idea that the Secretary has discre- 
tion to set the price supports in accordance with competitive factors 
and the supply is essential to make these programs work—whether 
or not there is a level which vou pick there, I suppose that could be 
argued—but certainly, we think that the discretion ought to be wider 
than is provided by 75 to 90. 

Mr. Harvey. Wouldn’t you agree, Mr. Shuman, that there is a 
difference in your pricing philosophy as between fixing a price for a 
commodity like wheat or cotton that goes directly into channels of 
commerce which can probably be regulated? But in this instance you 
are not regulating the supply and the price of a commodity that goes 
directly into channels of commerce. 

So in regulating the prices of your feed grains, actually what you 
are attempting to do is to put a floor under livestock prices. 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. I would agree that the fact that most of the 
corn is fed makes it much more difficult to fix prices, because it affects 
other commodities that cannot possibly be price fixed. 

I would also say, though, that it is almost equally impossible but 
the program does not appear to break down as quickly in the case of 
the other commodities. 

Mr. Harvey. It is true if you are going to permit the Secretary to 
fluctuate the prices of feed grains from zero to 90, that you are in a 
sense being inconsistent when you have also said that you have to have 
a high, at least a reasonable stable price for grains in order to have 
a healthy livestock economy. 

Mr. Suuman. No; I do not think that this is inconsistent. I do not 
agree that the action of the Government, either by the Secretary or 
by Congress, can stabilize the price of feed grains for any length of 
time, without just deliberately taking title to most of the crop. 

Changes in this relationship are very inherent. They will happen 
all of the time. The reason we favored the discretionary authority is 
because we think that the Secretary ought to have the opportunity 
to make changes in the level of price supports as these changes appear 
necessary. 

Within, I think, the general legislative instructions, it would be 
impossible for a Secretary to interpret that a zero price support was 
called for, because there is a general provision in the law, that the 
Secretary shall fix these price supports so that they are in relation 
to the other commodities, supply and demand, and so forth. 

Mr. Harvey. I just do not want to prolong this discussion. I do not 
want, either, to leave the impression that I have no faith at all in the 
Secretary, because I do have. 
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The thing I am saying is (1) I do not believe you could adopt a 
program and get enthusiastic endorsement of the farmers that had 
no floor under it so far as feed grain price is concerned. 

And, No. 2, I do not think that you could get the best possible 
livestock market, healthy livestock market, if you had a violently 
fluctuating grain ‘market or grain support level. 

Those are » just two very fundamental facts. 

I am not criticizing you, but I am saying that in essence I think 
the Farm Bureau ought to give very, very serious consideration to 
recommendations. 

We all want to keep the farmer as free of control as possible. If 
we are going to have any, we have to decide precisely between whether 
we have a good workable program or none at all. 

And I think between the two you would be for a good workable 
program. 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, that is true. However, 6114 percent of the 
farmers did vote for a program which provided for price support 
being discretionary with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Harvey. That was a Hobson’s choice and I think you will agree. 

Mr. Suuman. Most any—— 

Mr. Harvey. They voted against something, didn’t they, rather 
than for something ? 

Mr. Suuman. I suppose that is true. They voted against the allot- 
ment program. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is true. 

Mr. SHuman. They voted for more acreage and less price support. 

Mr. Harvey. I had a conference with a farmer’s group, mostly 
Farm Bureau people, just before I came back. And they said in 
essence, “What we would have liked would have been the best features 
of both. We didn’t get a chance to really vote for anything that 
we wanted. So actually we voted for the lesser of two evils.” 

Mr. Suvman. I would like to call attention to the fact that in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, under title ITV and section 401, 
subsection B, the authority of the Secretary to establish the level of 
price supports is fairly well defined. He could not disregard these 
factors. There isa list of eight factors. 

He must keep these in mind in establishing the level of support. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, I have had a little experience with that sort of 
legislative authority myself. That still does not necessarily mean 
when he comes up with a recommendation and you challenge him on 
the proper decision that he reaches, he will say, “Yes, I took all of 
those things into consideration.” 

That is all. 

Mr. Pork. A little while ago in reply to Congressman Albert with 
reference to a 1-year corn program, [ understood you to possibly assent 
to the 1-year program. Iam wondering if you have given considera- 
tion to the fact that because corn and livestock are so closely tied to- 
gether our farmers should have more than 1 year’s assurance with 
reference to what they are going to be able to do with reference to corn. 

It seems to me that because of this close tieup between corn and 
livestock,. particularly in my area in Ohio where most of the corn 
is fed on the farm and most livestock farmers raise a number of live 
stock according to the number of bushels of corn that they have, we 
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should have a corn program that would cover a longer period so the 
livestock farmer would be able to do a little planning. 

Livestock programs require a lot of planning. Don’t you think 
at least 3 years would be the minimum ? 

Mr. Suuman. In agreeing with Congressman Albert’ s suggestion 
or agreeing that we would go along with the 1-year approach to this 
corn problem, that was tied to the idea that we would have an oppor- 
tunity or a good chance to work out a program for all of the other 
commodities based on a choice for the farmers that the farmers could 
make as between what they now have and some program similar to 
the corn program. 

Yes, in answer to your question, it would be much better to have a 
corn program which, at least, carried through the period of the acre- 
age reserve part of the soil bank and would permit longer scale 
planning. 

But if we have an oportunity to treat all of these commodities alike, 
then a 1-year extension might be a good answer and come along then 
with a bill which would provide a realistic choice for the producers 
of all of the basic commodities. 

Mr. Pork. Knowing the difficulty in getting overall farm programs 
that will be agreeable to everybody. 

Mr. Suuman. I think your appraisal is realistic. 

Mr. Porx. We have had some difficulty, as you know, in the past 
in coming to agreement on these questions. In view of that situation, 
those of us who are interested in the corn problem, I think, should 
make sure that we have a corn program that in itself will be for longer 
than 1 year. 

We may not be able to work out an overall farm program. I hope 
we may. 

Knowing the difficulties that are involved in that sort of problem, 
and knowing the seriousness of the corn situation it seems to me that 
we should provide for a longer period of time. 

Personally, I like the bill H. R. 3011, by Congressman Andresen. 
Personally, I would like to see that sort of bill enacted into law. I 
will go along with whatever thing is best for the corn farmers. 

I know, Mr. Shuman, that you and the Farm Bureau will do every- 
thing you can because you are interested in the problem. I did want 
to raise that question about the 1-year proposition because of the 
close tieup between livestock and corn. 

Mr. Suman. We would prefer more than a 1-year provision in the 
corn bill, and then if other legislation did come along it could replace 
that on corn. 

Mr. Potx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Shuman, I would like to ask just a couple of 
brief questions. 

Do you agree with me in the general thought that the soil bank 
legislation has injected into this problem of production management 
an additional vehicle of contractual relationship between the produc er 
and the Government ? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. As to how to attain this reduction in management? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. McIntire. So that on that basis, do you think of this soil bank 
vehicle as being a temporary tool or one which will develop into a 
permanent part of this pattern of production management as between 
government and the farmer? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. We consider that this soil bank is a temporary 
expedient to try to bring about an adjustment in our overexpanded 
total agricultural plant. We do not believe that it could be depended 
upon or should be relied upon as a permanent type of agricultural 
program. 

Mr. McIntire. If it is temporary, what are the producers to revert 
to at the end of this legislation ? 

Mr. Suman. Our proposal would be that we amend the agricul- 
tural legislation to submit to the producers of these basic i a 
realistic choice between very restricted acreage and a rather high level 
of price supports with the second choice being some type of allotment 
on the basis of a higher acreage with a lower level of price supports. 
In some such way we would move away from the program which has 
not worked too well with quotas and relatively high price supports. 

Mr. McIntire. You have used the word “allotments” in relation to 
this program after the soil bank is out. That is only a voluntary 
program. 

Mr. SHumaAn. Yes, sir. We hope that would be the proposition 
that could be submitted to the farmers. 

Mr. McIntme. If I understand your thought correctly then, you 
revert to a voluntary program with price-support levels high enough 
to get voluntary participation. 

Mr. SHumaNn. We would favor submitting alternate propositions 
giving the farmers an opportunity to vote for a somewhat higher 
acreage with a lower level of price support. 

Mr. McIntire. You would continue the loan feature of the present 
price support mechanism / 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. As to your position of a temporary program, is it 
your opinion that the problem of surpluses rests solely with the basic 
commodities ? 

Mr. Sauman. No. The surplus problem is not solely one of basic 
commodities, but it is more acute with the basic commodities, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. McIntire. Why? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, for two reasons. 

One is that the price support level of basic commodities has been 
higher, which has resulted in greater incentive for farmers to increase 
production of those commodities than for the nonbasics. 

Secondly, the quotas that have been applied to the basic crops have 
resulted in large acreages of diverted acres which have gone into other 
crops and created surpluses in those crops. 

Mr. McInvire. Then if I were to paraphrase what you said the 
conclusion is that it is in relation to two things. 

One is that it faces a rather serious management problem of how 
the Government manages the surpluses and, two, it has placed upon 
the producer a new situation in relation to how much acreage he is 
permitted to operate with. 

Mr. SHuman. That is a very good analysis. 
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Mr. McIntire. Does not the surplus problem rest just as acutely 
on some of those producers outside of the basics? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes; it certainly does. Take the case of the dairy 
farmer who does not have, in most cases, a fixed price support struc- 
ture and yet competition has been built’ up against him by the flow 
of acres from the basic crops into the production of hay and pasture 
and feed which encourages an increase in the production of dairy 
products. 

Mr. McIntire. Why then is this mechanism of contractual rela- 
tionship between the Government and the producer of the inequity, 
visited on the basic commodity group? I mean the producer of the 
other commodities have surplus problems, too. 

Mr. Suuman. In the case of the conservation reserve part of the 
soil bank, of course, it isn’t restricted to the basic crops. It is open to 
all cropland. 

The experience with the perishable and nonstorable commodities, 
at least those that could not be stored for long periods of time, was 
a very drastic failure. 

For instance, in the case of potatoes we had a large accumulation of 
stocks and since they could not be held they had to be destr oyed. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask if I am correct in saying that the 
approach of the soil bank to the management of production i is entirely 
different than the example that you have just cited? 

Mr. Suuman. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. That being so, why isn’t this point of equity just 
as applicable to producers of some others, theanitioh as you are coming 
around with an entirely different approach to this management 
problem ? 

Mr. Suuman. I am sorry, I misinterpreted the point you are get- 
ting at. 

Mr. McIntire. I might make the observation that you follow a very 
typical pattern in that you just cite the situation which existed without 
recognizing that the approach is entirely different. You draw that 
example out of history without recognizing that we are approaching 
the management problem entirely differently. 

Mr. Suuman. I would agree almost entirely with your thought 
because our position on the soil bank was not in favor of this idea of a 
special contract for the withdrawal or the addition of acreage from 
the basic crops. 

Our original position, and it remains the same now, is that we favor 
an across-the-board withdrawal of ac reage from the soil depleting or 
the cropping acreage of the farm, and not tying it to the basic crops. 

So we have favored a soil-bank plan which “would treat everyone 
alike, basic and nonbasic. 

Mr. McIntire. Insofar as to attain the objective the Farm Bureau 
would not be opposed to broaden the application of the acreage 
reserve features of the soil bank to include other commodities which 

can appropr iately be considered on base acreages. 

Mr. Suuman. We would not favor adding nonbasics to the acreage 
reserve. We would simply make one type of soil bank. 

Mr. McIntme. That is the acreage reserve legislation that we are 
talking about right now. 
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And would your position be that you would be in favor of basing 
these base acreages on the principle that other crops have? 

Mr. Suuman. We wont rather back up and change the whole ap- 
proach from the acreage reserve over to an across-the-board treatment 
of everyone alike and the only additional thing we would do would be 
to require those that get price supports to participate in the soil bank. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Poage. While I do not want it understood that I entirely agree 
with all of the conclusions that were reached, I do understand Mr. 
Shuman suggests two basic problems that have created the unfortu- 
nate situation we have, and they are, first, that we supported the price 
at relatively a high price and that has encouraged more production of 
these commodities than we wanted. 

And, next, we have allowed diverted acres to be used for other crops. 
That has created aggravating problems in other areas of production. 
That is about correct ? 

Mr. SuHuman. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. As I understand it, if we passed the present pending bill 
or any of them relating to corn alone we aggravate both of those situa- 
tions rather than alleviate them. 

I want to see if you will not agree that [ am right. 

In the first place, these bills will certainly increase the production 
payments to corngrowers because it is intended that they should. It 
is agreed that corn farmers cannot and will not cut down to 37% 
million acres, but if we leave them at 51 million acres, certainly there 
will be a great deal more payment to corngrowers, won't: there? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. That would seem to indicate that based upon that 
objection alone that the bills are unworthy of our support. 

As we divert acres to go into crops like cotton and wheat, we divert 
acres into substitutes, into feed grains, into noncommercial corn 
and yet the bill as presented to us would in no wise make any provi- 
sion whatever for alleviating that situation. 

Whereas, on the other hand, the suggestion that we go across the 
board would almost completely cure that so far as basic crops are 
concerned, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McIntime. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the bill as was outlined 
has much broader application than the bill that is before us. 

Of course, it would have a broader impact within this area. 

If I understand the bills correctly such acreage as was taken out 
of corn will not go into these other feed grains. 

Mr. Poacr. You are referring simply to the corn bill alone? 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. That is correct. It could not, of course, go into feed 
grains of any kind. But has it not been primarily the acres taken 
out of corn that we find causing trouble? It has been the acres taken 
out of wheat and cotton that have been planted in either noncom- 
mercial corn, some of which is now becoming commercial corn— 
or in one of the other feed grains—that is the basis of the feeling that 
we are in a really critical situation in corn. 

And yet none of the bills introduced on corn alone would touch 
that in the slightest, would they ? 

Mr. McIntire. They are not intended to. 
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Mr. Poace. And yet the bill that enlarges soil. bank opportunities 
as we propose, would go right to the heart of that difficulty. 

Mr. McIntire, I expect it would. The point was, I understand, 
that we are dealing with a situation as of 1957 right now. The propo- 
sition that you have outlined proposes to be retroactive in its general 
effect and go back and pick up some of these acres which have gone 
into these supplemental feed grains—historically gone in—-and draw 
those back out and put them over into the soil bank. 

Of course, the outline as has been presented is broader, but I think 
our problem, Mr. Chairman, is to make a determination, that is the 
committee’s responsibility, of course, to make a determination whether 
we will make retroactive legislation here in relation to the use of 
acres that have gone into other crops, or whether we are going to 
dea] with a current situation on corn. 

Mr. Poage. Obviously we hope and the people in the Department 
hope to get tremendous compliance in wheat into the soil bank. That 
is not retroactive. 

Mr. McIntire. To the extent that the acreage had gone in as be- 
tween a new base and the current quota, that much would be pulled 
out and it would be somewhat retroactive in this case. 

Mr. Poaer. It would relieve the future situation. It would not 
relieve any former situation. It will relieve the future situation 
because if there is any basis for the formula—I think there is—it is 
because, as Mr. Shuman pointed out, we have a tremendous amount 
of corn on hand and of feed grains and the two must be considered 
together. 

And our supply is substantially larger than the prospective demand. 

And this bill says we will reduce to some extent the prospective 
supplies of corn. And to the extent that you try to make it retroactive 
because it would relieve the past situation, to that extent it might be. 

We think that it will not only reduce the prospective supply of 
corn, but of feed grains because if you leave no controls on feed grains, 
there are men in this room who will rent more land and plant it all 
to feed grains. 

If we are going to cut the production of corn, and going to do 
nothing about fe ed grains, I understand full well that we will not 
achieve anything in the way of bringmg about this feed-livestock 
balance. 

Mr. Harvey. Without prejudice, let me say that it was Mr. Me- 
Lain’s theory, as 1 understood it, that the conservation reserve would 
meet the situation so far as the surplus of supplemental grains was 
concerned, 

Mr. Poace. At $7 or $8 an acre. 

Mr. JoHnson. Isn’t it true you cun take the same type of land— 
and I think that applies to McIntire and myself both—we have areas 
where there is not too much corn—you can take the same type oF 
land and put it into the acreage reserve and you will get so much a 
acre and if you put it in the conservation reserve you get 2 lot ey 
Isn’t that correet—exactly the same land? You will get one price— 
different prices in each. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. Jounxson. What is fair about that? 
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Mr. Harvey. Again, without prejudice, it was designed, as I gath- 
ered the philosophy last year, on the basis that we are going to rent 
the land and take it out of production for the least money that we can. 

Mr. Poace. If Mr. McLain’s philosophy was correct, then you 
agree that it is very foolish to pass any bill, because if by simply offer- 
ing the farmer the opportunity to put his land into conservation re- 
serve, you are going to achieve the necessary reduction, then you do 
not need to offer the corn farmer $43 an acre through the acreage 
reserve—put it in the conseration reserve and get $9 or $10 for it and 
achieve all that you would by passage of the bill. 

Mr. Harvey. I would be most reluctant to plead for Mr. McLain 
on that. 

Mr. Scuuman. I would like to make this statement, that the dis- 
cussion here is in very substantial support of our position which was 
that there should not be a differential between conservation reserve 
and acreage reserve, but that there should be one soil-bank type of 
contribution made from the crop acres and that the payment should 
be graduated ‘in accordance with the quality of productiveness of the 
Jand, and that the only relation to the basic crops would be that in 
order to participate in a Government price-support operation the 
farmer be required to make his contribution to the soil bank. 

That was our approach and has been, and still is, our approach to 
it. 

This discussion seems to bear right on that and support our con- 
tention. 

Mr. Jounson. I am finished. 

Mr. Harrtson. With respect to the thing that has been proposed 
here, I am wondering whether or not at that point of time we would 
establish the base acreage for cotton and peanuts and rice and these 
other commodities as they have been established for corn at this par- 
ticular time. Have they already been established ? 

Mr. Poace. Base acreage? All we have to do is to take the same 
percentage reduction from your history that you take for corn. 

You can take 15 percent reduction from the history of 60 million on 
corn and it would give you 51 million acres. 

And if you take 15 percent reduction on cotton from 25.4 which 
I believe was right, it would give you about 21 million acres. 

All you have to do is to make the calculation from history, taking 
the same percentage reduction to get that. 

Mr. Harrison. Does this present problems that we could overcome 
before an emergency program for corn could be established ? 

Mr. Suuman. I think it would be unrealistic to think that it would 
be possible to write and get acceptance of an overall farm program, 
making basic changes as have been suggested here; despite the fact 
that we are in substantial agreement with some of the objectives, it 
would be absolutely impossible in our judgment to get agreement on 
them in time to take care of the corn situation this year. 

Therefore, we would favor a corn bill such as we have testified we are 
in favor of and then go immediately into discussion of the continuing 
program for all commodities. 

When it was made effective, if it was adopted this time, and in this 
session, it could be made effective as a replacement for the corn pro- 
gram for subsequent years. 
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Mr. Harrison. I think we are all agreed, too, that the problem has 
been created in corn because of these diverted acres in other sections of 
the country and until we solve that problem we will not solve the corn 
problem. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you yield? 

In that connection, would you go far enough if we followed the 
policy that you suggested to include a specific provision requiring the 
Department of Agriculture to accept any acres in these other crops 
that did not get the advantage of the special treatment, to accept 
diverted acres from them this year on the normal production basis 
and not on some estimated yield, like they did last year ? 

Mr. SHuman, I would not be able to say, “Yes” or “No” whether 
we would, because this is getting into an area we have not discussed and 
have not had a chance to go into. 

Mr. Poace. The principle would be fair, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Suuman. It al be in the right direction, yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Since the referendum was circulated in corn, and 
it was more or less turned down, even though 6114 percent did not 
vote for the acreage program, would it be fair to offer an alternative. 

Maybe there are those farmers who voted for this allotment pro- 
gram and in the cases of many, such as South Dakota and North Da- 
kota, would you give an alternative of adhering to the allotment. pro- 
gram and then letting the other farmers who are in agreement with 
the acreage reserve program, to let them participate in that? 

Mr. SHumMAN. That suggestion is very interesting, Congressman, 
because it has come to us from several sources, namely, that we ask 
for a very simple bill which would provide that the States that voted 
for the allotments would have the allotment program, and the States 
that voted for the base-acreage plan would have the base acreage 
plan. 

This would let Minnesota have the allotment program, for instance, 
and Indiana, Mr. Harvey, would have the base acreage plan. 

Of course, that would not be fair to the individual farmers in those 
States. Yet your suggestion of alternatives has great merit, I think. 

Mr. Harrison. Letting the farmer make his choice to determine 
whether he wants the allotment program with the higher support or 
the base-acreage program. 

Mr. Suuman. That suggestion has a great deal of merit. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me ask another question. I know that you have 
given some thought to this over the period of time that we have had 
the program. 

With our disposal program as we have at the present time, and with 
the increase in our domestic consumption, how long in your estimate 
do you think we are going to have to adhere to this control program ? 
How long will it be before we get into a free agriculture where the 
farmer will be free to plant what he wants to, when he wants to? 

J am sure that is the objective of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. It is so stated in our resolutions this year that 
our objective is to move toward the freeing of the farmers from 
control and doing away with price-fixing devices. 

Any estimate that I would make as to the time required would, of 
course, be little more than a guess. The anticipated carryover of 
corn this year would be in September approximately 11% billion 
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bushels, and if we took corn, probably, we could get out from under 
that situation relatively rapidly if the incentives to increase other 
feed crops is somewhat “reduced, 

I would think that it is possible that we would be out of it within 
3 or 4 years in corn. 

In the case of wheat, it is a little more difficult because this large 
surplus, much of it has to go into export sales and in competition with 
many other countries. It may take 5 to 7 years. Bear in mind I am 
guessing. 

We might move rather rapidly in the case of feed crops toward 
balance, but somewhat less r: tpidly in others. 

However, experience with this year’s subsidized export program 
was such as to give us encouragement that in some cases it may not 
take as long as we had first estimated. 

Mr. Harrison. With these incentives, from the standpoint of basics, 
I can see very plainly—I have a great deal of sympathy for these 
people who are not in the basics, wanting to get some of these soil-bank 
payments, that there is an incentive for them to come im, and if we 
move in the direction of all of these, I can see that will go on and on 
and on, it would be my opinion at the present time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I want to see if I understood you correctly. In com- 
menting on this corn program and the bills which you have approved 
here today, you say that is a temporary and expedient plan. 

Mr. Suvman. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Now, having observed the way that Congress legislates 
and the way that the administration acts, how long do you think it 
would be if we passed this corn bill alone before Congress would be in 
a mood to try to attack and to put these other commodities on the 
same basis that you indicate is equitable for corn ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, of course, it is very hazardous to speculate on 
the mood of Congress, as you know. It might be completed this session 
since we are 1 year removed from the congressional campaign year. 

We would be very much in favor of trying to get action this year 
after the corn bill has been disposed of. 

Mr. Jones. Don’t you think that the other commodities would stand 
a much better chance of achieving the same equitable treatment. that 
you say that corn needs if we pr assed all of this legislation at the same 
time? 

Mr. SHumMaAn. Well, I do not believe so, really, because [ think that 
if the corn legislation was passed first, then the incentive will be 
upon the Congress to pass similar type of legislation for all of the 
others. 

Mr. Jones. Would some of the incentive be lost if we take care of 
the corn farmer first 4 

Mr. Suuman. Personally, I do not think so. I think it would be 
intensified because farmers themselves would see that here is a chance. 
If we get into a long, drawn-out debate as to what form the overall 
legisl: ation takes, then we may not get it adopted this session, 

Mr. Jones. What is the reason or why do we not treat all corn 
alike ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. Well, this goes back to the original price-support 
legislation where comercial and noncommercial areas were designated. 
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At that time perhaps there was good reason. Actually, today I see 
little reason if areas are allowed to compete on the basis of sound 
economics. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I am getting at. Is there phy real reason 
today why corn should not be corn and treated as such ? 

Mr. Sucuman. We have no organizational policy against the dif- 
ferentiation. 

From my own observation I see little reason why there should be a 
different treatment if the Government does not interfere with natural 
economic advantages. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Saari. What do you think is the basic prime reason why we 
have asurplus of corn? Is it more scientific feed, weather, or diverted 
acres ? 

Mr. Suuman. Congressman, it is a combination of many factors, 
these that you mention plus some others. 

I would hesitate to pick any one out as most important, although 
at. the top of my list I would place the Government programs as being 
the one most important factor. 

Mr. Smiru. And I believe you testified awhile ago that. each of these 
basic crops you see down the road ahead that it 1s possible for us to 
get back on a free market? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir, [ believe it is. 

Mr. Smirn. Has any thought ever been given by your organization 
to try| to figure out if we could work out a formula by which we would 
have that as the objective and pay so much to the farmers such as a 
30 pereent bonus, the next year 20 percent, the next year 10 pe 
and then after that they were on a free market again, what I think 
every farmer wants. 

Mr. Sruman. We have a resolution that the delegates adopted 
which said that we should go into a study of a program with the 
objective of getting to a relatively free market. 

I would say that we have not studied your approach to 2 long-term 
program. We have studied some of the various steps that might be 
taken for getting toa relatively free market. 

We have not completed an overall study. 

Mr. Smirw. Do you think that there is any merit to the proposition 
that as long as we have to have this monstrosity of Government 
programs, to try to work out a program that says to the wheat. farmer 
of the High Plains area, “You are going to do this with your acres”? 

The fallac ‘vy n2round this committee and all over the countr y is that 
if we raise too much wheat, “Why don’t you plant diverted” 

Of course, you can’t divert it. Wheat is the only crop that you ean 
grow. We can’t grow milo in the area I am talking about which is in 
wheat. It is wheat with us or nothing else. 

It. seems to me that if we are going to use this club on the American 
farmer that it is high time that we take and give some consideration 
to saying that to the very section of the country, like down in Mr. 
Poage’s district, places down there where he cannot grow anything 
else but wheat. He can grow milo because he has not got. the frost 
hazards that we have. 

Why not try to work out something on a basis like that and say to 
each area, “If you are going to use the club, let us be scientific about 
it and be logic al about it. 
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I know that most laws are not logical. I think that is something 
that you can think about. 

Mr. SHuman. We certainly agree with you that this is a very seri- 
ous problem, especially in the one-crop areas, and we recognize that. 

As you point out, the quota on wheat has, in some cases, simply 
shifted the acreage of wheat out of the area that can produce it, and 
nothing else very profitably, over to another area where other things 
can be produced probably more economically, except for Government 
price supports. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Shuman, what is the cost of producing corn for 
an average reasonably efficient grower ? 

Mr. Suuman. The cost of producing corn, of course, is a figure 
that varies a great deal from one farm to another or from one area 
to another. 

I think I am going to have to search my memory to pick up a fig- 
ure—I do not recall now. I saw some cost of production studies in 
Illinois recently, but I believe they were on corn farms where the 
average production was in excess of 70 bushels per acre, and the cost 
under ‘those conditions was somewhat less than 80 cents a bushel. But 
I cannot give you an exact figure. 

This cost of production figure would vary tremendously in accord- 
ance with the area, and the productivity of the land. Also from 
year to year on the same farm under the same management. 

Mr. Hacen. The total cost on those farms was 80 cents a bushel? 

Mr, Suuman. I think it was less than 80 cents, but I can’t recall 
that. 

Mr. Hacen. So what would that translate in percentage of parity ? 

Mr. SaHuman. I cannot in my mind figure what that “would be of 
parity at the present time. 

Mr. Hacen. At the present time the support price is $1.36, is 
it not? 

Mr. Suuman. $1.36 was the announced support level on this ref- 
erendum with acreage allotments of 3714 million acres. 

Mr. Hagen. That would be about 82 percent of parity. 

Mr. SaHuman. That is about 77. 

Mr. Hacen. 77? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Isn't it a fact that most corn goes into meat? 

Mr. SHuman. Meat or milk, eggs, poultry. 

Mr. Hagen. And high protein foods—thus there is a fairly elastic 
demand—if the price is low, the demand goes up? 

Mr. SuHumMaAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And if you kept the price of corn at a realistic figure, 
there would be a reasonable prospect that the demand for the end 
product would increase and that your market would increase ? 

Mr. Suuman. That has been the basis for our position. 

Mr. Hacen. Thus corn is different from wheat / 

Mr. Suman, To a certain extent. 

Mr. Hacen. You might anticipate that a more realistic price for 
corn would increase demand and would create an opportunity for an 
increase in the corn market ? 
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Mr. Suuman. That is why in answer to the Congressman’s question 
on the length of time, I expressed the opinion, at least, that the adjust- 
ment would be made more rapidly with corn than with wheat 

Of course, we must bear in mind that normally, before we had price 
fixing activ ities, more of the wheat crop was fed. 

If we got back to a normal disposition of wheat, by getting a free 
market back into nearer complete operation, then we “could expect 
the consumption of wheat for feed to go up materially and it would 
help adjust the situation. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you ever had a substantial export market for 
corn ? 

Mr. SuHuman. Not in relation to the total corn crop. Corn has 
never been too important an export crop. There is some question as 
to whether it ever will be an important export crop. 

The type of corn we produce in the United States is not in as much 
demand in European countries as corn from some other area. It does 
not stand ocean shipment too well. 

Mr. Hagen. Have we had a substantial export market for livestock 
products ¢ 

Mr. SuHuman. Not substantial. I do believe there is a good possi- 
bility to develop an increased export market for many livestock prod- 
ucts. 

One particular product that I would like to mention is lard. We at 
one time did sell much lard and a great deal of tallow abroad. 

I think we could regain a large export market for lard if we really 
worked at it. 

Mr. Hacen. What about the price? 

Mr. SHuman. Not so much in this case a price as it is good mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Hagen. At a lower price? 

Mr, SuuMaAN. No, through negotiating with foreign countries to 
permit our lard to come in and also improvement of the quality. We 
have a big job to do in the case of lard to regain the market. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you very much, Mr. Shuman. We appreciate 
your appearance. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate very much 
the opportunity. The questions were excellent. With some of the 
ideas developed here. I think we have a month’s study to go over them. 

Mr. Poace. I think we made progress this morning. 

Mr. Suuman. Idotoo. And I thank you for the thoughts expressed 
here. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. Mr. Tewes, do you have some 
questions ? 

Mr. Tewes. I have no questions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. We will adjourn then until 2 this afternoon, at which 
time the Farmers Union will be on the stand. And then Monday morn- 
ing. Mr. McLain will be back from the Department. We will not have 
a witness Saturday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 o’clock p. m., this day. ) 

87880—57——_8 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Poage (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

We are here for further consideration of farm legislation. This 
afternoon we have representatives of the Farmers Union. 

The Farmers Union was ready to testify and expected to testify 
on yesterday, and, of course, we ran over longer than we had antici- 
pated with departmental witnesses. 

I know that the Farmers Union has always been in favor of giving 
the same kind of treatment to all major crops. 

I believe that is right, isn’t it, Mr. Baker’ 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. I am going to ask Mrs. Knutson to introduce one of 
our- witnesses today. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Edwin 
P. Christianson, who is the president of the Farmers Union in the 
State of Minnesota, and not only is he that, but he is also from Polk 
County in my Ninth Congressional District. 

Ed Christianson’s home county has a membership of over 1,500 
farm families, and that is more than any other county in the entire 
State. 

I am proud of this outstanding citizen from Minnesota who is so 
dedicated to his work to make life and living better for our farm 
families everywhere. 

Under Mr. Christianson’s leadership, Mr. Chairman, the Minnesota 
Farmers Union has grown to be the Coder farm organization with 
more than 40,000 farm family memberships. 

Ed Christianson’s constructive and pertinent testimony before this 
committee has always made him a welcome witness, and I ean say 
the same for Mr. John Baker, and I am very happy to have both of 
you here. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. Weare delighted to have you here. 

I. don’t know which one wants to proceed. 

Mr. Baker. I have a brief prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
then I am going to call on Mr. Christianson to add to and elaborate on 
the prepared statement. 

Mr. Poage. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWIN P. 
CHRISTIANSON, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION; AND RALPH BRADLEY. 
MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. As always, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your invit- 
ing us to present to you our views on proposed iniprovements in the 
Federal legislation relating to corn, feed grains and livestock. I am 
privpleged this morning to bring you the statement of President James 

. Patton of National Farmers Union. 

"Shes of the most encouraging developments in the history of Na- 

tional Farmers Union has been our growth in the Corn Belt States 
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in recent years. Everyone knows the importance of the Corn Belt 
in the total agricultural picture, but is is also important because the 
opponents of the farm program have sought to put commodity 
against commodity and farmers of one area “against farmers of an- 
other in order to dismantle the entire program. 

Our activity in the Corn Belt has helped to offset this divisive 
operation. The members of Farmers Union all over the country have 
never been closer together and have never been more united than they 
are today. Iam also pleased to report that there have never been so 
many of them as there are today. 

The basic principles adopted by our last convention, with partici- 
pation of delegates from the corn, feed grain and livestock producing 
areas, still stand as a beacon in the dark night of farm policy. 

The principles which we adopted are still the ones that hold hope 
for pulling farmers out of the depression in which they have been 
pushed over the past 4 years and for restoring farmers to a place at 
the first table economically. 

If these principles were now in effect there would be no 1957 corn 
problem and no need for your committee to be considering emergency 
legislation. 

As members of this committee know, our Farmers Union principles 

can be thought of in four general sections—income improvement, in- 
creased consumption, credit, and protection from economic conse- 
quences of natural disaster such as drought. 

Although I know you to be generally familiar with our general 
position and m: iny of you to be favorable to it, I wish to take a few 
moments to summarize it briefly because we feel that any emergency 
farm bill you recommend should incorporate as many of these prin- 
ciples as you feel are relevant to the proposal for corn. 

We have recommended a comprehensive program for improvement 
of farm income, any part of which would help, but all of which 
should be used in various workable combinations. Through the de- 
vices of crop loans, direct payments, acreage eee and direct 
purchase of crops in temporary surplus, this Nation can have a man- 
aged abundance. 

The farmers of America have indeed produced abundance for our 
own people and for needs in world emergencies, but we have not yet 
learned to live with our abundance, or, to put it another way, we have 
not yet learned to manage it. 

Recent rosy predictions of farm income increases unfortunately have 
a tendancy to make the rest of the population feel that the mere fact 
that farm income is rising means that farmers are doing all right. 
This is a cruel hoax, for American farm family income in 1956 was 
only 45 percent or less of a true parity of income as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended. 

We must not let the increase of a fraction divert attention from the 
fact. that even the point from which farm income has fallen was not 
a fair level. And remember increase in farm income predicted for 1957 
is a direct result of your insistence last year that the 105 percent of 
support sales price policy of ( ‘CC be preserved. 

Net farm income in 1952 was $15.1 billion. This sounds: much 
better than the $11.7 billion for last year. But even in 1952 farmers 
got only 52 percent of income parity. 
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While we watch the index of farm prices, the index of farm costs and 
the parity ratio rise or fall 1 or 2 percent a month, most people lose 
sight of the fact that farm income was allowed to drop to little over 
41 percent of income parity. 

his stakes out the job we have in recovering lost ground and 
gaining the position which farmers should have in the Nation’s 
economy. While Congress and the administration debate, for ex- 
ample, whether corn should be supported at 90 percent or 82 percent 
or 75 percent of parity, the hard fact remains that corn is selling at 
only $1.22 per bushel, whereas it would have to sell for $2.41 a bushel 
to bring parity of income. 

This illustrates why National Farmers Union is urging Congress to 
rewrite the parity formula so as to measure in degrees of parity of in- 
come instead of concentrating on parity of price. 

A second part of the basic Farmers Union principles deals with the 
consumption of food and fiber produced on American farms. It is 
not generally realized how little consumption would have to be in- 
creased to make the so-called farm problem disappear. 

We continue to support the national food allotment stamp plan 
which has been introduced in Congress many times. This would add 
$2 billion to the demand for farm products, while raising farm family 
income $4 billion and improving dietary standards. 

Similarly, we could greatly increase and should the consumption 
of food by expanding the well-known schoo] lunch program and the 
relatively new school milk prograin. 

Enactment of legislation along these lines would be highly bene- 
ficial to corn, feed grain and livestock producers. But such programs 
probably could not now be placed into operation in time to have a 
major influence in 1957 crop year. 

Around the world, we know that there are many millions of people 
who go to bed hungry every night. Our abundance could and should 
be used to help relieve human suffering, if in no other way; but it 
could also be used as part of a positive policy to win friends among 
those people for the free world. 

Sharing our abundance with the people whom must decide whether 
to join the free world or the dictated world not only prevents waste 
of food and fiber, but it can. back up. enlightened foreign policies of 
democracies. 

To help effectuate better distribution of the world abundance we 
again propose an International Raw Materials Bank in which those 
nations producing surpluses would deposit their products so that 
underproducing nations could withdraw them as conditions war- 
ranted. Similarly, we believe that international agreements should 
be negotiated in many commodities along the lines of the successful 
wheat agreement. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act should be improved and extended. 

The third part of the Farmers Union program which I wish to 
emphasize today deals with adequate farm credit at reasonable rates. 
As all of us here know, credit is a tool of farm production and often 
a necessity of family living as well. This becomes more and more 
true as agriculture modernizes and requires larger amounts of ma- 
chinery and other capital equipment. 

The tightening of credit during a time of falling farm prices, in- 
creasing costs and recurrent drought is a vicious circle which must be 
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broken at some point. We propose to break this circle with all the 
credit farmers need, although we know that they also must have ade- 

uate incomes if the loans are to be repaid. We favor enactment of 
the Poage drought relief bill to provide a deferred grazing program 
and to add needed protein supplement to the drought ration. 

This illustrates, in turn, why the Farmers Union sponsors an inte- 
grated farm program in w hich credit, conservation, electric power, 
crop insurance, price supports, etc., all fit together. But recently we 
have been sliding backward. In fact, the President of the United 
States used that term in his state of the Union message last week. He 
said: 

I am gratified that the long slide in farm income has been halted and further 
improvement is in prospect. 

I hope the President is right and I wish I could share his optimism, 
but I think it is significant that he referred to the “long slide in farm 
income,” most of which occurred during a period of sliding-scale price 
supports. 

We find ourselves boxed in by a sequence of events which has pulled 
down one price after another. We were told that high prices were 
causing surpluses so price supports of the basic commodities and feed 
grains were lowered as a means of reducing production. Instead we 
got greater production of these commodities, and we got lower prices 
for livestock. 

It is now evident that lowering prices will not lower production. 
The sliding scale or flexible price support system has now demon- 
strated the failure which many of us feared would be the costly results 
of trying it. 

Moreover the false promise of the sliding scale was used as an 
implement of cold warfare against the livestock producers of the coun- 
try, who were told repeatedly that the high cost of feed was ae 
trouble for beef, hog, dairy, and poultry producers. This had ¢ 
superficial allure and many people fell for it, but cheap feed was 
followed by cheap livestock, just as sure as the night follows the day. 
We witnessed the entire agricultural economy pulled down to the 
lowest common denominator, instead of having the low commodities 
raised up toward anything approaching either parity of price or 
parity of income for farmers. 

Singing the song of cheap feed and sliding price supports was one 
of the greatest disservices done to farmers. It will be many years 
before the damage is mended and we can reinstate the principle that 
the way to improve the farm economy is to raise its lowest segments, 
instead of pulling everyone down to the lowest level. 

The National Farmers Union believes that corn, other feed grains 
and livestock should be dealt with together. This is not easy “to do 
and it will require the constructive thinking of all of us, but it is 
the correct approach and the only constructive approach. 

The farmers of the great Corn Belt find themselves in a most difficult 
spot this year. They wisely chose last month to reject the proposal 
that corn be stricken from the list of basic commodities and be put 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, whomever he might 
be from time to time, to be supported at whatever level he might 
choose. 

The Farmers Union is proud of having helped achieve that victory, 
but I think most of us know that farmers were choosing between the 
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lesser of two evils. The evil which now faces them as the result of 
a referendum in which they put their hope in Congress for improve- 
ment is a drastic cut in their acreage allotments for 1957 corn crop, 
together with a disastrously low price support level. 

One of the biggest jobs ahead for all of us is to bring order out of 
this chaos. Even before the referendum, we endorsed the proposal of 
Senator Humphrey, as good a friend 2s American farmers ever had, 
to increase the allotment for corn to at least 49 million acres this year 
with supports on family farm production at not less than 90 percent 
of parity. 

We know that this alone will not solve the underying problem 
because it retains a system in which inequities have become built-in 
in the form of low historical bases for calculating individual allot- 
ments. But we face an emergency, and we must take emergency 
action. 

There are other steps which must be taken, and to decide on the 
best of these Mr. Patton recently called together the Farmers Union 
leaders from the Corn Belt States to see what they felt could be done. 

Looking forward to the occasion of this committee hearing we have 
carefully prepared the results of their thinking and wish to recom- 
mend it to you now as the minimum action we are convinced should 
be taken to meet the emergency confronting us. 

First, we must have amendments to make the soil bank effective. 1 
appeared before your committee earlier this year in support of several 
such amendments including several direc tly related to the corn prob- 
lem. We urged that payments per acre in the acreage reserve of thie 
soil bank should be raised to encourage widespread participation. 

We also urged that corn in the noncommercial area and the other 
feed grains be made eligible to participate in the acreage reserve on an 
adequate basis. ‘These steps would help substantially. 


In addition, we urged a substantial raise in the existing $10 per 


acre conservation reserve payment and inclusion of eligibility in the 
soil bank for pastureland. 

Second, we continue to urge enactment of legislation to increase— 
corn acreage—allotments in the commercial area to at least 49 million 
acres. 

Mr. Potk. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Baker how you arrive 
at the figure of 49 million acres ? 

I wonder if you could take time to explain that but I hate to in- 
terrupt your statement. I would like to get it into the record. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield on that point on the same 
thing? 

Will you also give us the number of the bill introduced by Senator 
Humphrey ? 

Mr. Baker. On Mr. Polk’s question first, the 49 million acres, Mr, 
Chairman, comes from a calculation based on revising the definition 
of normal supply in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as 
amended in the section dealing with definitions. 

It is section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as amended. 

The normal supply of cotton for any marketing year, according to 
the law as written— 
shall be the estimated domestic consumption of cotton for the marketing year 
for which such normal supply is being determined plus the estimated exports 


of cotton for such marketing years plus 30 percent of such sum of such con- 
sumption and exports as an allowance for carryover. 
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The application of that same definition to corn would result in a 49- 
million-acre allotment for corn. 

The 37-million-acre allotment for corn results in almost the same 
definition except for a carryover of 30 percent; present law has carry- 
over in the case of corn of only 15 percent, which would provide only 
about a 5 weeks’ supply of corn, whereas a 30-percent carryover factor 
would provide about a 314-month supply of corn as a carryover, and 
corn is practically all consumed domestically, and as was brought out 
in hearings yesterday or the day before by one of the members of your 
committee, a 4 months’ supply of corn, in view of the kind of drought 
you have had down in your part of the country and in Colorado, Mr. 
Poage, if you just happen to start worrying about what if a drought 
like that happened to hit the Corn Belt, a 4 months’ carryover of corn 
or a 3-percent factor for carryover does not look like it is any too much. 

Now, the exact calculations on most recent data I don’t have from 
the Department. 

It might come out with 48.5 or 49.5. 

We did not get the most recent exact figures from the Department, 
but applying a 30-percent carryover to the definition of normal sup- 
ply, and over in another part of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 it says that the acreage allotments shall be set at the number of 
acres in the commercial area, which added to the production in the 
noncommercial area, will provide a normal supply of corn. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Baker, in that connection the 30 percent which is 
the figure used in the cotton calculation is the highest now in use for 
any of the basic commodities ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; the one for tobacco is 135 percent of normal 
years’ domestic consumption and 65 percent of a normal year’s exports. 

Cotton, I believe, is the next highest. Wheat is 20 percent, I be- 
lieve, and peanuts is 15. 

Mr. Poacr. I have no objection to using the top figure. I think it 
is perfectly fair, and I think it is perfectly fair that the corn people 
should have the same figure we have for cotton. 

I see no objection in the world to it. That tobacco formula is a com- 
pletely different formula obviously because it figures on 65 percent 
of the exports, doesn’t it, which, of course, means ‘that you have got a 
completely different formula for calewlation; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Baxer. I missed that, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. I say the tobacco formula is actually based on a com- 
pletely different conception. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. So you cannot. very well compare the carryover of to- 
bacco with the carryover on the others? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct; it is an 18-month crop rather than an 
annual crop. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Baxer. The bill referred to in Senator Humphrey’s case, I don’t 
remember the number. It was an amendment that he introduced in 
connection with the farm bill when it was before the Senate last year. 

Then during the course of the referendum, he again pledged his 
efforts to bring about the enactment of that bill or amendment. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. The bill has not actually been introduced in this 
session. 
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Mr. Baxer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Do I understand you then that the Farmers Union 
prefers 49 million acres of corn in the commercial area instead of the 
51 million as provided in the bills before the committee ? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, we think it is a more realistic figure. 
Now let me explain what I mean by that. 

The most recent research, both by the Department of Agriculture 
economists and in the land-grant colleges, including the University 
of Minnesota, indicates that the inel: \sticity of total food at the con- 
sumer level as such, that if you have 1 percent too much, it has an 
effect of cutting the price received by by 6, 7, or even 10 
percent. 

A 1 percent too much supply will just simply knock prices clear 
down. Some economists even say that the 10 percent is a conservative 
estimate. 

I prefer to say 6, 7, or even 10, because 10 to 1 is an awful pry pole. 
It can be used as a pry pole to raise farm income if we do it the way 
we have been trying for 20 years, or it can be used as an awful heavy 
club to be nat farmers right down to their economic knees by producing 
1 or 2 or 5 percent too ymuch, because a 3-percent oversupply of total 
farm food commodities would mean an 18-percent cut in prices re- 
ceived by farmers for all food. 

Now each individual commodity where you can substitute commodi- 
ties for each other have somewhat greater elasticity, but you run im- 
mediately into this problem of lower prices for hogs which ultimately 
means lower prices for cattle and lower prices for cattle ultimately 
means lower prices for lambs and lower prices for broilers. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Does the Farmers Union have any method whereby 
they can predict the size of : any crop at this time or what the weather 
will be? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Baker, I believe you will agree with me that the 
correct corn acreage allotment is a rather debatable question. In some 
quarters they are advocating 56 million acres. 

Mr. Baxerr. I heard a rumor yesterday that somebody was consider- 
ing 56. 

Mr. Horven. Now which figure is correct ? 

Mr. Baker. I heard yesterday somebody was thinking seriously 
of suggesting a 56 million acreage allotment for corn in the commercial 
areas. 

Mr. Horven. That has been advocated. 

Mr. Baker. That I think would be unwise not only for—— 

Mr. Horven. Do you think 51 million would be right ? 

Department regulations should give sufficient latitude to county 
committees in distribution of increased allotments to handle these 
problems. 

Fourth, the price support for corn both inside and outside the so- 
called commercial area should be raised immediately to a national 
average of $1.60 a bushel, and the other feed grains provided with 
acreage allotments similar to revised commercial corn allotments. 

Fifth, a system of premium payments for marketing livestock at 
lighter and more desirable weights should be instituted to increase 
the income of livestock producers, to stabilize the marketing of live- 
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stock, and to properly tie feed grains together with livestock at a 
higher level. 

Sixth, milk producers should be authorized to vote in a referendum 
whether they wish to adopt marketing quotas with more adequate 
supports than existing minimums. In addition, we urge adoption of 
legislation along the lines of the Albert, Johnson, and “Dixon bills to 
include pasture and grazing land in the conservation and acreage 
reserves. 

These are emergency programs, but we are in an emergency. Asa 
result of shortsighted farm policy, there is a prospect for a flood of 
corn and other feed grains this year at a disastrously low price. The 
economic impact of this will be disastrous to corn producers and will 
spread in turn like a virus throughout the other feed grains and will 
reach into the livestock industry, pulling millions of farmers even 
further down. 

Mr. Baker. If we are going to try to keep a support program where 
it is workable, or by the same token try to give farmers a chance to 
use the same things that General Motors, United States Steel, and the 
rest of them use, of withholding supply to maintain price and profit, 
if we are going to try to let farmers use that same device, we have got 
to be smart enough and be self-disciplined enough to use it. 

Now I am like you. I have had extreme difficulty in finding out 
what is the correct historic acreage of corn in the so-called commercial 
corn area. 

I understand that it is in the neighborhood of 58 million acres. 

I have considerable difficulty in finding out, but I understand it is 
somewhat close to 58 million acres, and that is the figure that in this 
year we would be comparing 51, 49, or 37 with. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Baker, I think perhaps you might complete your 
statement which may be the best w ay to get throug h. 

Mr. Baker. Third, any increase pr ovided in corn allotments should 
be apportioned along two lines. Those who have cooperated in the 
past with acreage : allotments should receive special consideration, as 
should those who have suffered inequities such as having extremely 
low histories of acreage planted in corn. 

The latter utensumeaation alone should help small farmers whose 
allotments have been reduced to the point where they simply cannot 
cooperate with the program and get price support. 

To head off a national calamity and to restore some income to 
farmers, these steps are the absolute minimum at this time; but mean- 
while we must also keep our attention on the long-run goals for a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture. 

We must continue to search for a permanent farm program which 
will meet the particular condition of each commodity without splitting 
it off from the total farm economy or set its producers at the throat 
of other producers. 

Above all, we must establish the princi is that farmers must have 
a parity of i income. This will require looking beyond the temporary 
arguments about specific price levels of this commodity or that com- 
modity and will require us to establish in farm policy the principle 
that no segment of the economy should be allowed to drag behind 
the others. 

Returning specifically to the problem of corn produced in the so- 
called commercial area, may I say that we have made as careful a study 
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as we are capable of the economic research reports on the subject by the 
economists of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State experiment stations. 

These research results make at least two points crystal clear: (1) 
Corn prices and income in the commercial area cannot adequately be 
considered separately from the production, prices, and income of 
corn for the noncommercial area and of the other feed grains—oats, 
sorghum grain, rye, and barley; and (2) feed-grain prices, production, 
and income cannot adequately be considered separately from the prices 
and income of hogs, cattle, milk, and poultry products. 

Any lasting and satisfactory solution of the corn problem must 
also adequately deal with the other feed grains and livestock and its 
products. Our recommendations for a broadly based 1957 program 
reflect our convictions on this point. 

One-shot panaceas or partial programs for corn in the commercial 
corn area will not be economically effective. They would build up 
more low farm income and commodity surplus problems than they 
will solve. The unfortunate 1956 corn program proves that. 

All corn, other feed grains, oilseeds, and cattle, hogs, poultry, and 
milk must be considered together as a unit if lasting adequate solutions 
are to be expected to the income problems of any of them. 

The economic interrelationships of these several commodities are 
such that the economic problems of corn producers in the commercial 
corn area cannot be solved adequately for corn producers nor fairly 
from the standpoint of other producers in isolation. 

Nor do we ask that you give the corn, feed-grain, and livestock pro- 
ducers a better break than we are prepared to provide to all other 
farmers. Rather, we urge you to follow what we known to be your 
own convictions. Provide a fair and adequate program for the live- 
stock-feed grain producers and even up all commodities. Don’t even 
them all down to the same dead level of inadequacy. 

We shall support and extend to your our cooperation in such an 
endeavor. 

We are prepared to support your efforts to provide in feasible and 
workable ways for the different commodities the same farm income 
improvement legislative provisions that we have today specifically 
recommended for corn, other feed grains, milk, cattle, hogs, and 
poultry products, including the 10 recommended improvements in 
the conservation and acreage reserves I discussed with your committee 
on an earlier occasion. 

A somewhat different but related question, adequate drought relief, 
has already been the subject of a communication directed to your com- 
mittee by our executive committee. And I want to commend the 
committee for having already moved expeditiously, Mr. Chairman, 
to report that bill favorably to the House for consideration on Monday 
next. 

And may I close by saying, Farmers Union still opposes the princi- 
ple of cross-compliance between acreage allotment programs of un- 
related commodities. Weare convinced that a firm acreage allotment 
and income improvement program for sorghum grain, oats, barley, 
and rve should be established by law irrespective of whether the Secre- 
tary should announce a support program for noncompliance corn in 
the commercial area. 
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We are quite convinced that 70 percent of the price parity is much 
too low for commercial area corn. And 821% percent of 70 percent, 
57.75 percent of price parity, is so low as really to be ludicrous as a 
seriously intended support for corn in the noncommercial area 

The net effect of this would be to reduce all feeds other than corn 
to the same disastrously low 5734 percent of price parity. 

We again urge in what legislation you adopt that an upper limit be 
placed upon the extent of the eligibility of an individual farm family 
to participate in the income improvement programs. We have pre- 
viously testified that the upper limit of such eligibility should reflect 
the volume of sales of an economically fully adequ: ite family farm or 
the equivalent of approximately 15,000 to 18,000 bushels of corn or 
10,000 bushels of wheat in whatever commodities the family sells. 

We appreciate your consideration of our views. 

I would like to call now on Mr. Edwin Christianson, member of our 
executive committee and president of the Minnesota Farmers Union, 
to extend these remarks in whatever way he see fit. 

Mr. Poaer. Mr. Baker, I know members of the committee want to 
ask you some questions. I wonder if it would not be better procedure 
to have you answer some questions and then have Mr. Christianson 
make his statement and then discuss the matter with him. 

Mr. Baxer. Fine. 

Mr. Poace. Before we do that, I would lke to say to you that I 
appreciate your statement very much. 

I think you have made a very sound and very constructive statement 
here and a fair statement that recognizes that this is not a problem that 
can be solved in a vacuum without consideration of the many related 
problems. 

Tam particularly happy to find you recognizing, as I think most of 
us recognize, that you can’t solve the corn problem without solving 
the feed problem—that it is all a feed problem—and that corn is 
merely the most important single elemert of the feed problem, but 
that there are other elements, and that, as you well pointed out, a vari- 
ation of as little as 1 percent can ofttimes completely disrupt what 
would otherwise be a workable program. 

Mr. Baker. Correct. 

Mr. Poaar. If we are going to make that a workable program, and 
we hope that we can, isn’t it absolutely essential that we give the 
producers of other basic commodities some way in which they can get 
out of this feed business on their diverted acres / 

Do you see any way that you could solve this corn problem—corn 
aspect of the feed problem -as long as you give cotton and wheat 
crowers no alternative as to their acres other than to plant them in 
feed / 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would reply to your question in a 
rather extended manner. 

I inade a little table that I think may be interesting to the com- 
mittee, and [ will try to go through this and point up the problem 
that vou raised as it seems to us. 

In the case of cotton, Mr. Chairman, the historic acreage 4 or 5 years 
before acreage-allotment programs were reimposed after Wor ld War 
II and the Korean war, was in the ne ighborhood of 27 million acres. 

The acreage allotment of cotton was 17.3 million ac res, or almost 
10 million acres less, the entire cut of which must be taken—that is, a 
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10 million acre cut—it is completely unpaid as far as acreage reserve 
is concerned, and any cuts to get acreage reserve payments must come 
below the 17.3 million acres, and it 1s a voluntary program, not a 
mandatory one, to participate in acreage reserve. 

In the case of wheat, the historic acreage was 78 million acres. The 
acreage allotment is 55 million acres, an unpaid cut of 23 million acres. 
The percentages in those 2 cases vary from 30 to 37 percent. 

In the case of corn in the commercial area, as we were trying to 
establish a moment ago, the best I can determine the historic plantings 
of corn in the present or existing commercial corn area were approxi- 
mately 58 million acres. 

Existing law as is now in effect would require that 58 to be cut to 37, 
or a cut of 21 million acres, approximately up toward 40 percent, 37 or 
38 percent. 

Mr. Poser. All exactly the same as taken on cotton ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Now in response again to your question and coming to it in these 
terms, if you are thinking in terms of dividing this amount of cut 
between historic acreage and a realistict acreage allotment, and paying 
for part of it with acreage reserve payments and not paying for part 
of it, in the case of corn it is suggested that that cutoff acreage be in 
the neighborhood of 49 or 51 million acres. i 

In our case we suggested 49 as being the right figure. That means 
that the corn producer would take a 9 million acre unpaid cut from 
historic, and get paid for another 15 percent is our idea, that he would 
have to put another 15 percent in the acreage reserve, but he would 
get the $40 an acre acreage reserve payments on that and any addi- 
tional participation that he wanted to do voluntarily in the acreage 
reserve. 

To do that same thing for cotton, and this is just some of my own 
hillbilly arithmetic, Mr. Poage, you have got a 10 million cut now in 
cotton. 

Let’s put it the same way there with corn. 

Half of that, or 5 million, would be an unpaid cut, and then another 
5 million that you would get acreage reserve payments on, or 22 million 
as a cutoff acreage here. 

You could not plant more than your acreage allotment of 17, but you 
could get acreage reserve payments on 5 above that and then maybe 
if you want to require a mandatory cut below the 17 that you get 
acreage reserve payments on and then leave it open for a voluntary 
additional participation the same as just described for corn. 

In the case of wheat, divide your 23 million acre cut. Take 1114 
or 12 million acre cut that they do not get any acreage reserve pay- 
ments for, and that would make this then 66 or 67 cutoff acreage for 
wheat, and the difference between 67 and the acreage allotment of 
55, they would be eligible for acreage reserve payments on. 

I don’t have the similar figures for peanuts and rice and tobacco, 
but the same principle could be applied, and I have not calculated the 
figures on corn outside the commercial corn area and the other feed 
grains, but in our opinion if we are going to stay on top of this feed 
grain livestock situation, we are going to have to apply this same type 
of program to the other feed grains and corn outside the commercial 
area, 

Mr. Claude Wickard, formerly Secretary of Agriculture, made the 
statement in the course of a speech the other day in which he was dis- 
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cussing the same history that you and Mr. Andresen were this morn- 
ing, about how the Agricultural Act of 1938 came about, and how 
the designation of a commercial corn area got written into the law. 

He makes a statement that now, with the w idespread increase both 
in corn production all over the country, including the thing that Mr. 
Hill mentioned yesterday about 200-bushel-an-acre corn in Colorado, 
and the increased production of all other kinds of feed grains including 
oilseeds outside the commercial corn area, it is becoming more and more 
difficult for a commercial corn area to car Ty the entire shock and reduc- 
tion necessary to provide production and marketing adjustments, 
needed production and marketing adjustments in the livestock feed 
grain acrea. 

I did not intend to spend quite that much time in answering your 
question. 

Mr. Poacr. I agree with you entirely that the commercial corn area 
should not have to carry all of that burden, and we believe that by 
proposing a program very similar to that which you have outlined 
there, we can relieve the commercial corn area of carrying all that 
burden, and I don’t know any way you can take that burden off the 
commercial corn area except by a program somewhat comparable to 
that which you outlined and several of us have outlined heretofore in 
the discussions. 

Mr. Baxer. Before you agree with me too much, Mr. Poage, I want 
to add one more statement. 

We think if you have this kind of program, it is not necessary to 
eliminate the price-support program for basic commodities, nor to cut 
the minimum support level out from under milk, tung nuts, honey, 
and wool. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly I don’t think it is either. 

Mr. Baxer. There was a little thought here this morning that you 
had to tie these things together and you could not have this kind of 
program that I just “outlined unless you were willing to accept full 
flexibility as a price-support principle. 

Mr. Poacae. I don’t see that we need anything except to do for the 
other commodities just what is being proposed to be done for corn 
here, and I don’t understand that the Andresen bill takes the support 
out from under corn. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; it does not, thank goodness. 

Mr. Poace. And I don’t see that there is any reason for taking the 
support out from under corn nor out from under wheat nor out from 
under cotton. 

Mr. Baker. I was not referring to Mr. Andresen’s bill, Mr. Poage. 
I was referring to Mr. McLain and Mr. Benson’s bill and to the 
comments of the witness this morning. 

I am glad to be relieved that neither you nor anyone else was buying 
this full flexibility business. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly all I am asking is to apply to these other com- 
modities the same kind of program that it is suggested here that we 
apply to corn. 

I don’t think anybody on this committee has bought the idea that 
we will accept what the corn farmers turned down, and it is obvious 
that what the corn farmers fought against was the lack of any 
supports. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 
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May I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Baxrr. I want to add one thing to what you said the corn 
farmers were voting on. The fact that there were as many corn 
farmers voted for this very unworkable acreage allotment and price- 
support program—that enough of them voted for that that it had the 
referendum turn out the way it did under the legal rules was that 
that many corn farmers and a lot of their neighbors had faith in this 
committee and in the Congress to get this thing straightened out with- 
out abolishing corn as a basic commodity. 

Mr. Poaaer. I think the committee recognizes that, so I don’t think 
we find ourselves far apart. Even so your figures were slightly differ- 
ent from those that I had. 

Your base figures were slightly different from those that were avail- 
able tome. I don’t claim that mine are correct, but the principle that 
you outlined for all of these commodities is exactly the principle that 
I have sought. 

Mr. Baker. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Mr. Poager. I yield. 

Mrs. Knutson. I have one question and this is the place for it. 

Assuming that our committee feels:that we just cannot get.a price- 
support level better than 75 percent past a Presidential veto, how do 
you think this committee can make sure that we heave been fair and 
just to the producers of the different commodities such as wheat. and 
cotton and hogs and cattle, and what about the corn outside the com- 
mercial areas, like rye, oats, and barley ? 

It seems to me, Mr. Baker, that a chart or outline would be very 
helpful to us. 

Mr. Baker. I will be glad to supply it for the record, Mrs. Knutson, 
in table form—what I went over in reply to Mr. Poage’s question. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Application of same principle to all commodities * 


[M illion acres) 


Peanuts, 
Commodity Wheat Cotton Commercial corn rice, tota! 
other feed 


grains 


Historic acreage before allot- 
ments 78 27 


] 
Existing | Proposal | Existing | Proposal | Existing | Proposal 
law law law 


Unpaid cut below historic 
acreage 

Cutoff acreage 

Acreage reserve paid cut below 
historie acreage 

Acreage allotment 

Voluntary cuts paid from acre- 


age reserve below allotments 3) (3) 3) (3) () 


! Participation in programs will be imereased at price-support level and per acre payment is at mor 
adequate levels than now in force. 

2 Same principle applied to corn outside commercial area and other feed grains, to potatoes, and to the 
other basics: peanuts, rice, and tobacco 

3 Voluntary. 
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Mr. Baker. Let me also say in response to your question, 1 don’t 
know whether the President will or will not veto anything above 75 
percent. 

I would hope that he would not and I would hope that Congress 
would give him a chance to decide. 

1 thought he would not last year and he did. The judgment of ail 
of you is better than mine on that subject. 

i firmly think that as.a result of the history of the last 12 months if 
no other, that the President will not veto a bill that has got 75 percent 
in it. 

I just cannot believe that he would. 

Mr. Poace. Will you give us your opinion on this. 

You recognize and we recognize that it is important to get tha 
legislation without undue delay. I think we are in agreement on 
that; aren’t we ? 

Mr. Baxrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It is a fact that we have a support scale that you did 
not approve of and I did not approve of and that we don’t approve of 
today, because I think it is a ridiculously low support program, but it 
is the law. 

Can't we then agree that in the future if we try to get this bill 
through promptly, that we had better not invite a row over the support 
level in this legislation ? 

I am just as ready as I have been to support 90 percent but I don’t 
like to tie it into this legislation when we try to pass this legislation, 
which I want to do. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to argue with you about 
that. You know we think that even 90 percent of price parity is not 
near enough. If you don’t put in for cutting these other things 
though, this middle ground cutoff acreage, with “possibly even higher 
acreage payments under the acreage reserve 

Mr. Poace. Tam sorry ? 

Mr. Baker. If you don’t install something like this cutoff acreage 
between the acreage allotment level and the “historic ac reage so as to 
have more acreage reserve payments, and in our opinion a higher 
per acre reserve payment even for corn and certainly for all of the 
other commodities, I am afraid that with only a 75-percent support 
level, you won't have enough incentive in the case of corn for them to 
participate in the acreage-allotment program. 

Mr. Poace. I am afraid that you are going to put me in a position 
of apparently opposing one of the things that. has been closest to my 
heart, but I cannot see how we can be realistic and suggest that we 
both want this legislation passed promptly and at the same time say 
that we want to inject the old fight about the level of supports into 
the bill, because I think if I know anything that I know that that 
fight can extend forever. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, as I told you a moment ago about how 
the corn farmers felt when they voted in the referendum, they had 
felt in the judgment of you gentlemen on things like that, I have got 
the same faith that the more than one-third that voted that caused 
the referendum to come out the way it did, I have faith in your com- 
bined judgment on that subject. 
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If we send something through that won’t pass, we don’t have any- 
thing. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. If we send something through that gets vetoed, all of 
us know that we cannot pass it over a veto. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. 

Mr. Baker. Now your judgment on where to set that between 75 
and 100 percent of parity 1s better than mine, and I am willing to put 
our case In your hands on that subject. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I want to clear up a couple of points in my mind, 
Mr. Baker, before you conclude your presentation. 

I have taken this corn situation as one of emergency, and I believe 
you have recognized that in your statement. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That action should be taken now, and if not taken, 
the farmers in the commercial corn area will wind up with a very 
small acreage allotment. 

Mr. Baxer. They have 37 million acres. 

The same cut from their historic acreage that wheat producers and 
cotton producers have already taken 

Mr. Anpresen. I am not speaking of corn now. 

I want to get your understanding of how you feel about the corn 
situation. ; 

You have suggested certain other things that should be done in 
connection with consideration of this emergency bill, in order to keep 
the income on the feed grains and livestock and poultry. 

Would you prefer not to have any legislation at all if we did not 
take these other items into consideration in the emergency legislation ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Andresen, from both an economic 
standpoint and a parliamentary standpoint, my guess is that it is 
impossible to get an emergency corn commercial area legislation 
adopted. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course I have not had the experience that you 
have had. 

Mr. Baxerr. Nor one that will work. 

Wait a minute, let me go on here. 

As I went to great pains in my statement to point out, you cannot 
solve the commercial corn problem in a workable way from the stand- 
point of the sheer economics of it, without including corn outside the 
commercial corn area, feed grains and livestock. 

Mr. AnpresENn. In other words, I take it from your statement that 
unless we consider the points that you have now mentioned, that we 
will have no emergency bill passed during the present Congress ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I think probably that the corn producers 
that we know recognize first that these other commodities are also in 
an emergency situation, that many of them in other areas of the coun- 
try have even earlier planting dates than does corn in the main com- 
mercial corn area, that legislation for these other commodities is 
just as much in a hurry as is legislation for corn. 

I think they also recognize, as Patrick Henry or one of his colleagues 
said a long time ago in our national history, just as sure as we start 
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letting these things get split up and apart in each other, and we start 
trying to hang separately, we are going to hang together. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You recognize this, that we only have a few weeks 
before the corn planting season will start, and that prompt action must 
be taken both by the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Getting together on any kind of a bill before it can 
do any good ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Anpresen. I don’t know what the legislative situation will be, 
but this committee is the beginning of whether it is emergency or per- 
manent legislation on any subject over which we have any jurisdiction. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Andresen, what we propose is a 1-year emergency 
program to producers of all commodities to apply to the crop year of 
1957, taking into consideration the economics of the whole complex 
of feed grain and livestock and fairness to producers of commodities 
outside of feed grain and livestock, so that you will have a good 1957 
program, even though it is an emergency program with the same prin- 
ciples applied in workable ways to each of them. 

As long as it is the same principle applied to each commodity, there 
is no reason why it would take it any longer to go through Congress 
that I can see if it has got 5 commodities or 8 covered than if it just 
has corn in the commercial corn area. 

The fact is, it might go through much easier. 

Mr. Anpresen. After you have had the legislative experience that I 
have had, it does not go as easy as that. 

Mr. Baxer. I have not had anything like the legislative experience 
that you have had even from the standpoint of observation. 

Mr. Anpresen. We passed a bill here in the spring or late winter of 
1958, and the Senate waited a whole year to take that bill up for 
consideration. 

We wanted action on it. We reported it out here at the beginning 
of the 83d Congress. Instead it sat in the other body for nearly a year 
before they took the bill up at all. 

Mr. Baxer. That still is not a justification, though, Mr. Andresen, 
and you know that you know it is not, to put through a bill that is only 
a partial solution, and that is unfair to numbers of other people not 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. ANnprEsEN. As I understand you, in order to consider this emer- 
gency corn situation, you think we should take no action unless we con- 
sider the whole problem ? 

Mr. Baxer. I think that is right, yes, sir; and I very strongly urge 
you to take the desirable and necessary action. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That answers my question in that respect. 

Mr. Baker. I am going to ask Ed later on when he has made his 
statement to say what he thinks the corn producers of Minnesota feel 
about that question. 

Mr. AnpresEn. I am anxious to hear him on that. 

Now just one other question. You have mentioned that you are 
not satisfied with the floor price of a minimum of 75 percent of parit 
which is set in my bill, having a range beginning with 75 ood with 
no ceiling 

Mr. Baxer. I might say right there also, Mr. Andresen, I know of 
my own knowledge that outside the particular legislative complex that 
87880—57——9 
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we are in at the beginning of this year, that you are not satisfied with 
75 percent either because you have been working for 90 percent for a 
long time. 

Mr. AnpresEn. I know that, but we are dealing with a practical 
situation here. As I recollect it, prior to the time that the referendum 
was taken on December 11, your organization out in the Midwest par- 
ticularly stressed that the Secretary could reduce the support price 
on corn down to zero? 

Mr. Baker. Full flexibility ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And I am convinced that a good many farmers did 
not vote for the base acreage in the referendum because of that very 
fact. 

Mr. Baxer. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEn. My bill seeks to establish a floor of not less than 75 
percent of parity and not zero. 

Are you against establishing a floor of 75 percent of parity for corn ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Andresen, we think 75 percent as a mandatory mini- 
mum floor is just an awful lot better than having no floor at all. 

Mr. Anpresen. It is mandatory ? 

Mr. Baker. You misunderstood me, Mr. Andresen. I am trying to 
answer this favorably to you. To have a floor of 75 percent is a lot 
better than having no floor at all. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is the purpose of my bill. It says not less than 
75 percent of parity as a floor. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct, and that is a lot better than having no 
floor at all. 

Mr. Anpresen. And you would favor that portion of the bill? 

Mr. Baxesr. No, sir; we don’t favor 75 percent over 90 percent. 
We don’t even favor 75 over 8214, but we do favor 75 as being better 
than no floor at all, 

Mr. AnprESEN. We have to try to get together on that. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman just yield for one question ? 

I want to ask you a question. Where did you get the 51 million 
acre figure? 

Mr. Anpresen. That figure of 51 million acres was agreed to in con- 
ference in the bill last year. 

Mr. Jones. As of when? 

Mr. Anpresen. As being the acreage for the commercial corn area. 

Mr. Jones. It never had been that, had it? 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Oh, yes; in 1956. 

Mr. Jones. You mean the planted acreage in 1956? 

Mr. AnprRESEN. There were more planted acres, but 56 million acres 
were proposed to be the corn acreage allotment for the commercial 
corn area. 

The conferees finally agreed on the 51 million acres and that was 
in the law that was passed that the President did approve, so that 
figure was taken here. 

Mr. Baxer. But if applied last year to a different set of counties 
and a different set of farms than the 51 applies to this year, am I 
correct ? 

Mr. Anpresen. The commercial corn area 

Mr. Baxer. But the commercial corn area is a different geographic 
area now than it was last year; is that right? 
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Mr. AnpresEN. Personally I think probably the whole country 
ought to be in the commercial corn area wherever they can raise corn. 

Mr. Baxer. We agree on that, Mr. Andresen. 

That is what we proposed, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You say that the minimum price supports should 
be 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Baxer. Ninety percent is better than 75. Ninety percent is 
better than full flexibility. 

Mr. AnprREsEN. But you do agree that not less than 75 percent is 
better than no floor at all? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. That is all. 

Mr. Poaer. Mr. Gathings? 

Mr. Gatrurnes. No questions. 

Mr. Poagr. May I point out in connection with that action on the 
conference committee last year, actually that 51 million acres was 
based upon allotted acres of corn of I believe 42 or 43 million acres? 

Mr. Baxer. Forty-three. 

Mr. Poage. In other words, there was a corn allotment in 1956 
which was aproximately 43 million acres, and in consequence he has 
fixed this farm base acreage at 51 million acres which is actually 7 
million acres above the allotment. 

The allotment for this year is 3714 million acres, for whatever it 
is worth. 

I don’t mean to draw any conclusions from it. 

Mr. Jongs. I was trying to bring out, in other words, the allotment 
on the commercial area had never been that high, and the allotment 
in this proposed bill goes up to 51, which is higher than has ever been 
allotted in a commercial area. 

Mr. Poace. I think 51 was merely the best trade we could make. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. It was a compromise and it became the law. 

Mr. Poage. So far as I know, it was not based on anything except 
a matter of at what figure could you pass the bill, and that is the way 
we are going to pass this one. 

Mr. Anpresen. Isn’t that the way we agree on legislation ? 

Mr. Poace. That is right, of course it is, but I mean it is not based 
on any production figure or anything of that kind. 

It is just purely a compromise as I understood it. 

If there are no questions, Mr. Baker, we are very much obliged 
to you for another constructive and helpful presentation, and we will 
now be happy to hear from your associate. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN P. CHRISTIANSON, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CuristraAnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have no prepared statement, and most of the notes that I haye 
have been somewhat covered by the discussion with Mr. Baker. 

However, in addition to supporting the statement of the National 
Farmers Union that was presented by Mr. Baker, I would like to point 
out the emergency that the corn farmers find themselves in in my 
State of Minnesota. 
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In Minnesota corn. is a basic crop and we have an annual volume 
of about 330 million bushels, making a dollar figure of around $500 
million a year in our State. 

The administration’s corn bill, if adopted, would reduce gross farm 
income to the corn farmers in Minnesota this year, in 1957, about $75 
million, as compared with 1956. 

Even if we have 75 percent of parity support figure, if that is 
substituted for the 70 percent, it would still leave the corn farmers in 
our State short about $49 million gross corn farm income, as compared 
to a year ago. 

Our farmers indicated by their vote in the corn referendum, 
voting 75.5 percent in favor of allotments and to hold corn as a basic 
commodity, that they did have confidence in this committee and the 
Congress to establish the price instead of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I believe our farmers in Minnesota would feel that if an agreement 
cannot be reached in this committee and in this session of Congress 
for something better-than 70 or 75 percent, that they would hope that 
this committee might promote or suggest legislation that would tie in 
identically with the legislation that was granted us or the bill that 
was granted us a year ago by administrative action, $1.50 for corn on 
51 million, and $1.25 on the corn in the other acres. 

The reason I say this is because there has been some discussion as 
to the possibility of getting by a veto if you raise the price above 
70 percent as a corn parity figure, and if there is some doubt about 
getting by a veto, then why not put on the desk of the President the 
identical thing that he proposed and wrote out for corn a year ago, 
because we are in the same emergency as we were at that time. 

I have no further statement on it, as I say, I did not have a prepared 
statement. 

I made some notes and I just commented off the cuff. 

Mr. Poage. We are delighted to have your comments Mr. Christian- 
son, and we are delighted to have you with us. 

One point I think I understand but I don’t want it to be misunder- 
stood when you said we have exactly the same thing that we had 
last year. 

Surely you did not mean that we should continue the kind of 
program we had last year with no change in it. 

Surely you would agree, would you not, with Mr. Baker that we 
ought to take into consideration the feed-grain situation and the neces- 
sities of the other basic crops as they relate to corn and the control 
program. 

Mr. Curistranson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I am in full agree- 
ment. I support the statement, but I merely was sitting here and I 
was thinking about the argument that let’s not get it up too high 
because of a veto. 

I do not subscribe to that argument because, after all, if that was 
the argument against getting a price of 90 percent of parity, then I 
believe we should face up with the same proposition as a year ago. 

Mr. Poacre. Maybe I misunderstood you again. 

Do you mean that we should try to pass here, if we could, a proposal 
that sends to the President a bill requiring 90-percent supports, as we 
did a year ago when we got a veto? 

Mr. Curisttanson. No. I guess I did not make myself clear. 
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Mr. Poacr. If we do not do anything about price, if we leave the 
law as it stands today, the support will be from 75 percent up to 90. 

We know it will be 75 percent of course, but it will be what is called 
flexible supports, flexible always falling at the bottom. It will be 
the 75. 

Mr. Curistranson. On 3714 million acres, 

Mr. Poacr. Well, if we went far enough to do what Mr. Andresen 
suggested and what everybody else that I know of who has talked 
about this thing, we would then establish the existing supports, what- 
ever they might be, and if we leave it as it is it would be the 75, we 
would establish them for any corn grower who complied with his 
farm base, which would be based on the 51 or the 49 million acres, 
provided he had placed as much as 15 percent in the soil bank. 

Mr. Curistranson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Which would actually bring him down to about a 48- 
million-acre base, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. CuristiAnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Now if we do that, you will have substantial compliance 
in the Corn Belt, won’t you ? 

Mr. Curistranson. The compliance in Minnesota I am fearful will 
be limited if the price support is not more than 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poace. I am afraid of that too, but would you suggest that we 
take the risk of having no bill in order to raise the support price? 

{ am not arguing that point. 

I merely think it is something we have got to decide here. 

Mr. Curist1anson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. I think it is clear that the majority of the membership 
agree with you that the support price should be higher because we 
voted that way. I now understand you to say that we had better 
ahead and not bother with the support price if we think that y 
changing the support price we will jeopardize the whole bill, is that 
right, or am I misquoting you? 

Mr. Curistianson. Will you repeat that again ? 

Mr. Poaer. If I understand you—and I just want to get it clear 
because honestly I did not understand what you meant, but if I un- 
derstand you—you are saying that as long as you are assuring us of 
75 percent support, if the members of the committee feel that 75 can 
go through and we can get a bill, but that the 90 percent cannot go 
through, then we had better try to get a bill giving you 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Chairman, that is not what he said. 

Mr. Poage. I don’t know what he said, Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Arsert. What he said is that we should write a bill that will 
give the commercial growers in compliance $1.50 a bushel whatever 
percentage that may be and $1.25 to the rest of them; isn’t that what 
you said? 

Mr. Curist1anson. I said I meant that as a last measure in trying 
to arrive at something for the corn farmer. 

Mr. Poage. Do I now understand that your recommendation is 
that if we cannot get a bill through here that supports corn at $1.50 
you would rather not have one? 

Mr. Curistianson. No. 

Mr. Apert. He said surely the President will sign that because 
that was his program last year. 
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Mr. Poage. You think, in other words, that the President will sign 
a bill supporting corn at $1.50? 

Mr. Curistranson. I just brought that out as a recourse to the 
argument that I heard that it would be no need to try and go beyond 
75 percent of parity because of a veto. 

ersonally I believe that this committee in their discussions after 
the hearings will come up with something that will be practical and 
acceptable, so that we might get our farmers in Minnesota to comply 
with the allotment program. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I am sure you recognize the emergency that exists 
in the corn areas of Minnesota with reference to this small acreage 
allotment ? 

Mr. Curistranson. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. And I believe you also recognize that something 
must be done for the interests of the farmers, even though everything 
that we might secure here will not be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Curist1anson. Correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. Now this piece of legislation that I have introduced 
and that is supported by a good many on this committee is an emer- 
gency piece of legislation. 

It is not attempting to go into the whole farm program but it is 
solely adopted to solve this critical situation which exists in the corn 
area where the acreage is fixed at around 37 million acres. 

I think every member of the committee will agree they want to 
get good farm income to all of our farmers. 

I think we have demonstrated that time and again. But we are 
dealing with realities here. 

Do you feel that we should go ahead and secure the passage of my 
bill or a similar bill fixing a floor at not less—get this now—at not 
less than 75 percent of parity, or should we leave the law as it is so 
that it would be from zero to 90 percent ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. No; I am sure that our farmers in Minnesota 
would favor at least having a floor of 75 percent. 

Mr. AnpresEen. That is what my bill says. 

It does not say it is fixed at 75 percent. It says that not less 
than 75 percent, so I don’t want you to misconstrue that, that it means 
75 percent, because it does give discretion to the Secretary over and 
above to fix it at whatever figure he wants to offer and above 75 per- 
cent, but he cannot go below 75 percent. 

Do you understand that ? 

Mr. Curisttanson. Yes; I understand your bill. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Thank you. 

I won’t have any argument with you on the 49 million acres and the 
51 million acres, because I want to get the highest acreage where we 
can get compliance, where the farmers can get the benefit of whatever 
support is fixed, and also take their part in the soil bank. 

Whether that will succeed or not I don’t know but I would like to 
see it tried out. 

As you know, last year we produced the biggest crop of corn and 
the biggest grain and soybean crop that we have ever had in the history 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. Curistranson. Correct. 
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Mr. Anpresen. And that was due not to legislation. That was due 
to the right kind of weather over which we can’t legislate here. 

Do you ‘have any method whereby you can predict what the crop will 
be of corn this year or what the weather will be? 

Mr. Curistranson. Of course not. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So we have to take a chance on that, and we can’t 
legislate on it. 

ave you now any estimates as to what the corn crop will be in 
Minnesota for the year 1957 ? 

Mr. Curistranson. I do not. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You are then just primarily discussing with us a 
matter of principle of fixing the support price high enough so that 
we can get income to the farmers and adequate production ? 

Mr. Curistranson. And in compliance with a program that all 
farmers are interested or should be interested in. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I am glad to hear you say that you are in favor of 
a floor of not less than 75 percent as against no floor at all, because 
[ remember very distinctly that in the campaign on the referendum 
before the vote was taken, why you were telling the farmer, your 
organization was telling the farmers, that they might get no support 
whatsoever ; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Curist1anson. That is correct, and that was the law. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt to urge the attention 
of the committee to a bill that was rather recently introduced as a bill 
in the House on this subject. 

It is Mr. McGovern’s bill to provide for corn-acreage allotments. 

In your consideration, there are various aspects of that that have 
the legislative language to put certain parts of these recommendations 
into effect, and I just urge you to give it at least a careful reading in 
the course of your considerations. 

Mr. Anpresen. To which bill are you referring, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Sir, I don’t have the number before me at the moment. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. Who introduced it? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. McGovern of South Dakota. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hix. Am I correct in addressing my questions to Mr. Christian- 
son of Minnesota ? 

Now let me ask you this, sir. You mentioned the farm vote, and I 
have a table before me which was presented this morning about the 
percentage of votes. 

Let me ask you, do you give considerable weight to that vote? Do 
you think th: at vote re: lly showed you or gave you more light than you 
had before ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. Yes; I believe the vote has a definite indication 
of the feeling of the corn farmers in my State. 

Mr. Hitz. The next question, what percent of the commercial farm 
operators voted in that program, do you have an idea? 

Mr. Curistranson. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Hirx. Have you ever heard what that was, high, low, half or 
what? 

I had better tell you because I am looking at the table, and the way 
I see it, it is less than 10 percent. 

Ten percent of 56 million acres or 51 would be 10,000, and the way 
I figure it up here, the total is only 437,000 farms represented. 
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Mr. Curist1anson. Are you talking about Minnesota? 

Mr. Huu. No, sir; I should say not. 

They did not vote any higher than a few other States. 

Tam talking about the total vote, there was only 437,400. 

Mr. Curist1anson. Minnesota voted—— 

Mr. Hitt. How many votes did Minnesota actually cast? 

Mr. CuristTranson. Over 35,000 votes. 

Mr. Huu. Let’s see if you have got that right for Minnesota. Min- 
nesota acreage represented, total votes cast were 46,434. 

I am just reading off of the table, the total votes cast. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Will you excuse me, Mr. Hill, for interrupting? 

Mr. Hix. I said total votes cast. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Hix. Let’s get it straight. 

Listen to this: Here is the thing that would make you screwy if 
you studied this table. 

Let me ask you this. Tell me this. Why would 50.9 percent in 
the State of Virginia favor base acreage program, and 94.6 percent in 
West Virginia, which was a part of Virginia prior to the Civil War, 
vote in favor of the thing? 

I just cannot understand this sheet at all. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman yield there to give you an answer 
on that West Virginia and Virginia situation ? 

In Virginia there are a whole lot of basic crops. 

In Virginia they have practically all of the basic crops, and people 
are familiar with acreage allotments. 

In West Virginia there are practically no allotted acres in the entire 
State, and the people are not familiar with them. The people that 
have had experience with the acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
voted for it, and those that have not had any experience voted against 
it. 

Mr. Hixxz. Since you know that let’s us see if you know this. I am 
talking to the witness though. 

In lowa there were 86,907 voted and 5914 percent of that large corn 
area voted in favor of the base acreage program. 

Does that mean anything when only 40 percent voted against it, and 
then come down to the State of Minnesota and you only had about half 
as many vote, and 23.6 voted for the base acreage control. 

Now what was going on in that election ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. After all, the reason we have a lighter vote in 
Mannesota, of course we have less corn farmers in Minnesota than 
Iowa does. 

Mr. Hix. Listen, I checked up on that vote to show you that it is a 
Stenvenson’s vote. 

I am just looking right at it and trying to read this correctly. Per- 
cent favoring acreage allotment, close to 75 percent. The States were— 
and I numbered them—Minnesota voted 76.4; North Dokota voted 
71.5; that is third; the second one was South Dokota, voted 73.2. 

That is all that were up in the 75-percent bracket. AIl the other 
States dropped down in the fifties, and from 16 down to 5 percent. 

It just does not show anything. I think they just went and voted as 
they pleased, which is their privilege. 

ut remember after you count it all up it says 61.5 voted for it. 
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Mr. Curisttanson. In other words, don’t you think the referendum 
had any value at all? 

Mr. Hit, If it does it shows that they are in favor of the base 
acreage program by 60 percent. 

I am just asking. You make us eat our corn. That is how nice you 
treat the folks where I live. 

You a if you want to grow corn, fine, you have got to eat it. 

We will give you no base acreage. We are entirely out of the com- 
mercial area. Whatever corn you grow you feed. I don’t mean us but 
the cattle eat it all or most of it. I don’t see how that shows anything, 
and that is what I ask you. 

Mr. Curistranson. It sure does to us. 

Mr. Hitt. What does it show you? 

Mr. Curistranson. It shows us in Minnesota that the farmers 
wanted to stay with the allotments and keep corn as a basic commodity. 

Mr. Hiwz. Only 5 States that show anything near 75 percent. 

Mr. Curistranson. But it does show so in Minnesota. 

Mr. Hitxi. What are the corn States? 

‘ Certainly not Minnesota. If you leave out Illinois, Indiana, and 
owa. 

Practically 600 percent of the farmers in Iowa voted to keep the 
base control. I can’t read anything into that. 

Mr. CuristrAnson. Minnesota is one of the corn States. 

Mr. Hix. That is only one State. 

Mr. Curistranson. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. You will agree Iowa voted 86,000 farmers and Minnesota 
only 46,000. 


Mr. Curistianson. I can’t speak for Iowa, but I know Minnesota 
farmers wanted the allotment and to keep corn as a basic commodity. 
Mr. Hix. Yes, but a big State like Iowa voting 60 percent and 

t 


Indiana voting 74 and Illinois voting 80, you don’t put your State 
above those 3, do you, and they stay right in there at 75 to 80. 

I can’t understand it. 

Now the chairman is not able to tell me about that. 

Mr. Curist1anson. I, of course, am not familiar with the attitude 
of the vote in the other States except looking at the figures, and I have 
them before me. But when I quoted the problem in Minnesota or 
alerted you to the problem in Minnesota, naturally I am speaking 
because of the attitude of the Minnesota corn farmers. 

Mr. Hitx. You are just speaking for Minnesota and not for the corn 
farmers? 

Mr. Curistranson. The Minnesota corn farmers? 

Mr. Huu. That is right. 

Mr. Curist1anson. That is right. 

Mr. Hix. But not for the corn farmers. If you were speaking 
for the corn farmers you would say you were for the basic acreage 
control. 

Mr. Curist1anson. Not over the United States. 

Mr. Hitz. Sixty-one percent is the total. 

Mr. Curistranson. I brought out the figures for Minnesota. 

Mr. Hii. What I am trying to get you to say is that the farmers 
that voted, 61 percent of them supported the basic acreage control, 61 
percent. 
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You are just talking about Minnesota and that is the thing I can’t 
understand, why 1 State would go so far off base, or 3 States, and the 
rest of them want to stay put. 

Mr. Poacr. The record speaks for itself as to what they did. I 
do not think there is any question in the record about it. 

Mr. Hix. I have just one last question. 

I would just like to get the argument on both sides on this corn busi- 
ness, because I think there is a compromise maybe that I can see in 
there, because I represent a State that we could not put any acreage 
in the soil bank even, we could not put any beets in acreage control, 
we could not put any beans in the acreage control. 

In the acreage reserve soil-bank program in Colorado we could not 
put anything in except wheat. 

Talk about you being treated unfairly, it is us and not you fellows 
at all. 

The question I was going to ask— if you want to go screwy you just 
read this—here is the question. 

Don’t you think there was an actual campaign made in some of these 
States to win this corn vote the way certain people wanted it? 

Now say “Yes” or “No,” and then I will quit. You would not 
say that there was not any program like that. 

Mr. Curistranson. Let me answer it in this way. 

In Minnesota we carried on a definite program of information, and 
we have the literature to back up the point that I am making. 

It was a piece of material that actually brought out the problem to 
the corn farmer. 

Mr. Hitz. And then you said that just a certain part of the farmers 
made this campaign ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. I did not get you. 

Mr. Hixt. I mean that a certain party would do what you were try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. Curist1anson,. No; we did not in the Minnesota Farmers Union. 

Mr. Hit. The point I am making is if every State had carried on a 
campaign like you did, they probably would have shown 75 percent 
not in favor of the basic acreage controls, is that right? 

Mr. Curistranson. No. I believe that the farmer has a right to 
get both versions of a picture. 

In a lot of States there was no organization there to bring him the 
other side of the picture at all. 

Mr. Hix. Except the ones that the chairman mentioned a while 
ago where it was another reason why they did not vote for it, in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, so after all, you come to the conclusion that 
if you go out and put on a campaign you can win. 

Otherwise you do not get any votes. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Matthews? 

Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I want to address my question to Mr. Baker. Being 
new on this committee, I have been accustomed to having people come 
before us and say they are statisticians and accountants fiddling 
around with a Phi Beta Kappa key on their belt. 

Mr. Poace. We don’t have that with our witnesses, Mr. Smith. 
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Mr. Smirn. I am just about to say that I understand coordinates. 
I can understand and I want to compliment Mr. Baker for being 
factual and putting it out in language that we can understand. 

Now in view of that fact I wish you would give me your best judg- 
ment as to how many acres that would be planted to corn in a normal 
year in noncommercial areas. 

Mr. Baker. In the noncommercial areas ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. I would have to check. 

I don’t have it on the tip of my tongue. I think I can find it. 

Mr. Smiru. You are acquainted with putting out facts here. Don’t 
look it up. Tell me what percentage you think it would be of corn 
acreage actually planted in noncommercial of the total acres of planted 
corn. 

Mr. Baxer. What is the total acreage of corn of the United States? 

Can someone give me that figure right quick ? 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately 76 million acres. 

Mr. Baxer. That would be 58 from 76 would be 18, wouldn’t it? 

Seventeen is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Smrru. For every 8 acres of corn we have in commercial we 
have 20 acres of noncommercial. 

Mr. Curistianson. Just about. 

Mr. Harvey is an expert on this subject, Mr. Smith, and I depend 
on his figures. 

Last year there were about 57 million in the commercial area as 
now constituted, and about 22 million outside the commercial area 
of corn planted. 

Those vields are somewhat lower, Mr. Smith, but as Mr. Hill pointed 
out, with 200 bushels per acre in Colorado they are not enough to 
justify differences between commercial and noncommercial areas, par- 
ticularly in view of the other feed grains, as you know. 

I substantiate the point you are making with your question. 

Mr. Smirx. Of course one of the factors in this noncommercial 
area is that many of those noncommercial acres will probably be found 
in scanty rainfall areas where the hazards of weather is a little more 
than it is in Iowa, Minnesota, Indiana, and in the Central West. 

Mr. Baker. This is correct. 

In the entire Central Plains States, while you and I are discussing 
this, Mr. Smith, I want to commend your very blunt and equally 
understandable use of words in one of your questions earlier today, 
when you wondered why we used the club approach on some com- 
modities and the incentive approach on the others ? 

Mr. Suir. Dollar incentive on the others? 

Mr. Baxer. This program, if it is going to stand up parliamentarily 
and economically, has got to be fair to all commodities, wheat, cotton, 
corn inside and outside the corn area, cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts, 
people that produce milk for a living, people that raise cattle and feed 
them, people that raise hogs and feed pigs and all of the other family 
farmers of the United States, because all you do is to chase economies. 

You just chase your surplus and low-income problems around from 
one group of farmers to another on a constantly descending spiral. 
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Politically if they split us all up and start us fighting each other, it is 
just what those in the farm program do not want to do. 

I want to say, sir, you have just joined a very select group of some 
of the most wonderful folks in the world when you became a member 
of this committee, and I hope that you will not in the least regret going 
and leaving your Phi Beta Kappas away, but us folks over here do 
think we understand what the farm problem is. 

= Poace. For those kind remarks we will invite you back, Mr. 
Baker. 

Did you have any more questions? 

Mr. Surrn. No; I have no more. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Tewes, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Tewes. I want to ask Mr. Christianson one question. That is 
on the vote of discretionary supports it seems to me it was indicated by 
the administration during the course of that balloting that approxi- 
mately $1.36 or something like that would remain, and historically 
had been true or there had not been a choice below 70 percent. 

Then your organization went out and said very loudly that they 
theoretically could drop the supports to zero. 

Do you think that is a factual presentation of the situation with the 
farmers when they vote? 

Mr. Curistranson. I do not think it should be hung on the organi- 
zation as a whole this zero to 90 percent. 

It is true that the law so reads, although our farmers in the informa- 
tion that we furnished them in the factual information sheet indicated 
to them that it was going to be supported at 70 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poacr. Is that all ? 

Mr. Tewes. That is all. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Baker, what do you calculate a reasonably efficient farmer could 
grow corn at and break even? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Hagen, there is not any answer to that question. 

In the first place, what is breaking even ? 

Does that mean just barely staying out of the grave with just enough 
to eat and one cotton sheet piece of clothing like an Egyptian or are 
you talking about the same standard of living that one of your manu- 
facturing workers in California is talking about? 

Mr. Hacen. I am talking about getting a return equal to all the 
elements that go into the cost of production, including a reasonable 
depreciation and payment of interest on investment, and so forth. 

r. Baker. Let me ask you this question then. 

I think I can answer your question if you will give me enough 
assumptions to go on. 

Would you say that the average profit made by the manufacturing 
industrial corporations of the United States last year is a fair return 
on capital investment and management ? 

Mr. Hacen. That has really got nothing to do with this. It is 
not a fair comparison. 

Mr. Baker. Weare trying to figure this out. 

You said a break-even point, which is a cost of production. What 
is the break-even point cost of production for corn ? 

Mr. Hacen. Per bushel ? 

Mr. Baxer. Per bushel, and to calculate that we need to know 
what is the return on investment that you have to make, and should 
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we use the 10 percent that was made by manufacturing industrial 
corporations last year. If we do, the next question we have got to 
ask is, What is a fair return to the labor that goes into farming? 

Is it the 68 cents per hour that was the average United States pay 
per hour of hired farm laborers, is it the 35 cents an hour that you 
can hire sometimes imported labor for, or is it the $3 an hour that 
a com can make, and is a farmer worth as much as a carpenter 
or is he only worth as much as an imported Mexican laborer! 

Our calculations show, to answer your question now, if you do 
this on a basis of treating the farmer the same way you do the manu- 
facturer in an industrial corporation, and you pay him not what a 
carpenter or a bricklayer or a steelworker makes, just pay him the 
average of what all other workers are able to make per hour, the 
correct price for corn break-even point that you asked for is $2.14 
a bushel. 

You will find that I think with one added calculation needed in the 
report submitted to your committee yesterday by the Secretary of 
Agriculture is calculated either by our formula or by the grains 
formula. 

Mr. Hacen. Corn has never been as high as $2.14 a bushel; has it? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Polk would know that better than I would. He 
sells corn. 

Mr. Pox. It was during World War I. 

I don’t think it has been that high since. 

Mr. Baxer. That is the point that you are making, Mr. Hagen, 
that farmers never have been able to earn a fair share of the national 
income even at the very best except a few years, as Mr. Polk pointed 
out, during World War I, and I appreciate your bringing that point 
into the record. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, the problem is, if you give the Government 
assurance of a price which is guaranteed profitable, you create prob- 
lems for farmers who are in the business. 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. The way we view it, if farmers were given 
the same governmental powers that bankers have through the Federal 
Reserve System, that railroads have through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that public utilities, electric and otherwise, have 
through their State and Federal regulating boards to set the price at 
cost plus a fair profit, and then not produce a pound or an ounce or 
a bushel or an automobile more than will sell at that price, if farmers 
had that authority, then there would not be any farm problem, nor 
would there be any cost on the Federal Treasury, nor would there be 
_ accumulation of stocks in Commodity Credit Corporation ware- 
1ouses. 

Now, that is what the farm program has been trying to accomplish 
for 22 or 23 years. 

It is what the basics under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, tried to get for themselves, was a device, and in 
tobacco it has worked, and if the rest of us could develop a program 
that has worked as well as tobacco and sugar we would, I think, be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I do not want to discuss this too much, but I do 
know that farming can be profitable, because I know fellows in my 
area, and elsewhere, that did not have a patch for the seat of their 
pants in 1940 and now they pay income taxes of $1 million or $2 mil- 
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lion, and for some reason they can make a big profit from farming. 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, Mr. Hagen, some of that is being able to hire 
domestic and migratory labor at prices per hour for which you would 
not want any of your children to work at, Mr. Hagen, as I have heard 
you say many times, and, as you know, as part of the statement I 
gave, we see no reason whatsoever in adding assistance through the 
Federal Government to improve the income above an adequate family 
farm, which is somewhere in the neighborhood of between 14,000 or 
15,000 bushels of corn and 10,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much; we are very much obliged to 
you, Mr. Baker, and to you, Mr. Christianson. 

Mr. Baxer. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting us take up 
your Friday afternoon in order to get our views. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, we want to hear your views—we want to hear 
all of your views in this matter. 

Mr. McLain will not be back until Monday morning, but he will be 
here on Monday morning, and the committee will meet at 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning to continue these sessions, and we will hear 
Mr. McLain. Beyond that, I am not certain, but I see that the Grange 
wants to be heard and the Department wants to make a statement. 
Beyond that, I believe there are left only the authors of the bills, and 
the authors of the bills will be heard ; they will be with us on Tuesday. 

I hope that we can complete the hearings on Tuesday, but, of course, 
we do not know how fast we will move. . 

As I say, we will hear Mr. McLean on Monday, and on Tuesday 
we will hear the authors of the bills, and now the committee will stand 
adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Monday, February 4, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1957 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee resumed discussion at 11:30 a. m., in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Mr. Gatutnes (presiding). The committee will come to order. The 
chairman has asked me to inform you that in view of an urgent meet- 
ing he could not remain here longer. We will proceed with the testi- 
mony of Mr. McLain and his associates. 

Mr. Harvey. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HOWARD DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK 
DIVISION, CSS; R. B. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, OPERATIONS, CSS; CLARENCE MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, CSS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Harvey. May I say that the questions I was about to ask you, 
Mr. McLain, and your associates, some of those points that I thought 
I would ask about have been fairly well resolved during the previous 
questionings. However, there are some things that 1 think ought to 
be established as a factual matter on the record, and I am asking some 
of these questions for that express purpose. 

First of all, would you give us the facts—and if you don’t have 
them, perhaps one of those with you has: 

First of all, what has been the total corn acreages during the past 
10 years? 

Mr. McLarn. We have them here. Do you want the planted acres? 

Mr. Harvey. The harvested acres, beginning, say, in 1946. 

Mr. Bracu. 87,585,000 acres. 

Mr. Garuines. There is too much confusion, and Mr. Harvey wants 
to get these figures. You want them read into the record, Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. For 1946, I will repeat, 87,585,000; 1947, 82,888,000; 
1948, 84,778,000; 1949, 85,595,000; 1950, 81,818,000; 1951, 80,729,000: 
1952, 80,940,000; 1953, 80,459,000-— on 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me? 

Mr. Beacu. 80,459,000; 1954, 80,186,000; 1955, 79,530,000; 1956, 
75,950,000. 

That is all corn harvested acreage. 

Mr. Jounson. That is both commercial and noncommercial ? 
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Mr. Bracu. That is all corn; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very kindly. 

And isn’t it a matter of record that the corn acreage, total corn 
acreage, has been gradually going down ? 

Mr. McLatn. The high time in recent years was in 1944. We had 
94 million acres. The low point was this last year, and we had 75 
million acres. 

Mr. Harvey. I think the record will show that from 1932, when we 
had 103 million, that trend has been steadily down for the last 25 
years. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. While we have a decreasing acreage, the gradually 
increasing yields have kept the production of corn at a fairly stable 
level; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. While we have a corn-producing area so large, there 
is seldom a year when you do not have a drought or some other factor 
which has a tendency to reduce the yield in that particular area, and 
it has kept a pretty steady production. 

Isn’t it also true that at the same time we have had a substantial 
increase in the production, especially within the last 3 or 4 years, of 
supplemental feed grains? 

r. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. How much within the past 4 years, how many million 
acres of feed, supplemental feed grains have we had ? 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Beach has those figures here, and he would be 
glad to read them for you. 

Mr. Bracu. I have the figures here for oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums. You want to go back 4 years, you say ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Bracu. This is oats: 1953, 37,536,000; 1954, 40,551,000-—— 

Mr. Gaturnes. Just a minute. You are giving us a total of oats, 
barley, and grain sorghum ? 

Mr. Bracu. No; this is oats alone. I will give you each of them. 

Mr. Harvey. This is given by commodity, individually? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Harvey, as long as you went back 10 years on 
the corn, wouldn’t it be good to go back 10 years on the grain? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that would be all right. I have no objection. 

Mr. Beacn. All right. I will read oats first, beginning with 1946: 
1946, 42,812,000; 1947, 37,855,000; 1948, 39,280,000; 1949, 37,794,000; 
1950, 39,306,000; 1951, 35,233,000; 1952, 37,012,000; 1953, 37,536,000; 
1954, 40,551,000; 1955, 39,243,000; 1956, 33,639,000. 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me. What was that last one, 33 million 

Mr. Beacu. 33,639,000. Barley: 1946, 10,380,000; 1947, 10,955,000 ; 
1948, 11,905,000; 1949, 9,872,000; 1950, 11,155,000; 1951, 9,424,000; 
1952, 8,236,000; 1953, 8,680,000; 1954, 18,370,000; 1955, 14,564,000; 
1956, 12,827,000. 

This is sorghums for grain: 1946, 6,669,000; 1947, 5,480,000; 1948, 
7,317,000 

Mr. Harvey. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bracn. 7,317,000; 1949, 6,602,000; 1950, 10,346,000-— 

Mr. Harvey. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Beacw. 10,346,000. 

Mr. Harvey. 1950 was what? 
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Mr. Beracu. 10,346,000; 1951, 8,544,000; 1952, 5,326,000; 1953, 
6,295,000; 1954, 11,702,000; 1955, 12,866,000; 1956, 9,349,000. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you say that the reduction in grain sorghum 
in 1956, which was rather substantial, was due to the Tuga or the 
soil bank ? 

Mr. McLain. Primarily the drought, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. How much would you estimate, Mr. McLain, that 
we have in surplus production of supplemental grain ? 

Mr. McLain. We have—— 

Mr. Harvey. How many acres, I mean; just an estimate. 

Mr. McLain. Well, to give it to you in acres, I think it would be 
difficult. I think it might be more desirable if I give you the picture 
of the stock figures. As you know we have followed a very aggressive 
sales policy, exportwise, with grain sorghums and barley and oats, 
primarily to relieve a serious storage situation. 

Because of that aggressive sales policy, our current carryover of 
other feed grains are not as high proportionately, as they are in corn. 

Mr. Harvey. Right on that point, you made a statement in your 
prepared testimony in which you said that the surplus of supple- 
mental feed grains was at a point where they were the equal of 800 
million bushels of corn equivalent ? 

Mr. McLarn. The increase in production of other feed grains was 
about 800 million bushels corn equivalent in 1954 and 1955 as com- 
pared with 1953. We feel that because of the use that has been made 
of these feed grains, both in feeding and in mixed feeds, that it has 
replaced that equivalent of corn, and we have the figures here to show 
that. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, then, isn’t it a fair statement to say that the 
influx of this extra production on supplemental feed grains has to 
a certain extent elite corn and some of the increased supplies 
which we have of corn on hand today are due to this replacement 
process ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is absolutely right. An additional factor is 
our exports. Again, we exported because we had no place to put the 
grain. It was a replacement of normal corn export into the various 
markets in Europe, particularly. 

Mr. Harvey. vel, those are very interesting statements, and I 
think are important to the total consideration of the problem. And 
I am very happy to get those facts and figures in the record. 

To go shana with some of the other facts in your statement, how 
many acres would, in your judgment, need to be reduced or taken out 
of production to bring the grain situation back into balance? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about corn? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I think that is the best way I know to present 
the question to you. Obviously, I think we are all agreed that it is 
going to probably have to come out of the different types of feed 
grains; we are going to have to get some reduction out of all of them. 

Now, do you have any estimate as to what amount you think that 
the soil bank can and should get. from the various types of grains? 
That is the question. 

Mr. McLain. Well, we have set up a goal for between 4 million and 
5 million acres of corn as the reduction that we hope to get in 1957. 
On wheat, which, of course, is sometimes used as feed in areas, we have 
a goal of from 12 million to 15 million acres. 

87880—57——10 
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Now, of course, we have no provision in the Soil Bank Act itself, 
for a cutback, as such, in feed grains. Therefore, we have not set up 
a goal for that purpose. However, we feel that if we get this cutback 
on corn, that we would get with this 51 million acre base, that we 
would go quite a long way toward pulling back this reserve of corn. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, are you saying that while you may not be treat- 
ing the Federal grain situ: ition directly, that in getting acres into either 
the acreage reserve or the conservation reserv e, they would be the 
acres that would normally be excess acres that would be planted in 
the feed grain ? 

Mr. McLary. I think that, generally speaking, is so. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have any estimate as to how many acres you 
think you might get from the cotton? 

Mr. McLaty. W ell, our goal for cotton was between 3144 million 
to 41% million acres. 

Mr. Harvey. Now, what is your estimate, Mr. McLain, as_best 
you can give it to us, of the amount of money that you think will be 
allotted or awarded to the farmers, particularly of these three big 
basic commodities?’ How much money? I think the figure was quoted 
the other day in the record, but T did not have an opportunity to get 
it down. Could you quote us that figure? 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Beacn. The current allocation by commodities is as follows— 
this is of the acreage reserve: Wheat, 267,630,000-—— 

Mr. Harvey. Wheat, 267 million : 

Mr. Bracu. 630,000; cotton. upland, 217,500,000; corn, 217,500,000 ; 
rice, 14,000,000 ; tobacco, 34,055,000. 

Mr. McLain. Now, we arrived at this, Mr. Harvey, so that the 
record is straight, by t taking the maximums that were allowable in 
the act itself to be used for any one commodity and prorating them 
down to the $750 million that we were allotted in the act, to spend, 
you see. 

Mr. Harvey. How much do you expect, and how many acres do you 
anticipate, that you will get in the conservation reserve ? 

Mr. McLarty. I would like to have Mr. Doggett answer that ques- 
tion, if he would. 

Mr. Doccerrr. Congressman, the program is so new, and we have fig- 

ures as of January the 16th——we are asking our counties to report 
on a semimonthly basis, and we will have another set of figures at 
the end of this week, that will be more up to date. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have any preliminary estimate, at all? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. As of January the 16th, we had total obliga- 
tions of $23,467,122 on both the 

Mr. Harvey. That is dollars: is it? 

Mr. Doacert. Yes, that is dollars. 

In 1956 and 1957—I will give it to you by acres, as well. 

Mr. McLarn. I think he 1s interested in what your goal is for 1957. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Harvey. Your goal for 1957 is what I am asking for, if you 
have it. You certainly have some tentative figure in mind. 

Mr. Docererr. We have an overall goal of 20 million. You see, 
this is a continuing program. 

Mr. McLarn. Twenty million acres. 
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Mr. Harvey. Twenty million acres. 

And what do you estimate, for 1957, that will cost? 

Mr. Doccetrr. Well, you see, Congressman, in the case of the con- 
servation reserve, we have an overriding total allowable commitment 
of $450 million annually. So that when we make a contract, it is a 
continuing contract for the life of it. It cannot be shorter than 3 
years. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that. However, I still would like your 
estimated cost, and you must have one, a projected cost, for that 20 
million acres that you expect for 1957 to get into conservation reserve. 
You will not wait 10 years to pay them, you are going to pay them on 
an annual basis? 

Mr. Dogcerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. So there ought to be some estimated figure as to the 
cost of the 20 million conservation acres reserve ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, we do have an estimated cost. 

Mr. Harvey. What is that? 

Mr. Doaeerr. It is on the basis of a $10 national average per acre. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, that would be $200 million 

Mr. Doeeerr. That is the rental figure, you see ; then plus—— 

Mr. Harvey. Plus your allow: able- 

Mr. Doacerr. Practiced establishment. 

Mr. Harvey. Cost for seeding or tree planting, and so forth ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Right. 

Mr. Harvey. Doy you have any estimate as to the amount of that? 

Mr. Doccrerr. We are estimating the average cost on that at 
about $14. 

Mr. Harvey. So, in other words, that would be for 20 million acres, 
$280 million ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Right; right. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you are projecting an estimated cost 
of the conservation reserve of $480 million for 1957 ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Correct. 

Mr. Harvey. If you get the acres you anticipated ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. That is right. We have actually got $30 million 
allocated. 

Mr. Harvey. Those are, to me, very interesting and very revealing 
figures. Iw ant to ask you this question : 

First of all, on the basis of the projected dollar allotment to the 
various commodities and the areas from which they come, doesn’t it 
indicate that fairly equitable treatment dollarwise is planned to be 
given to those areas? 

Mr. McLarty. We think so. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, the cotton area is getting a fair shake, 
the wheat area is getting a fair shake, by comparison with corn? 

Mr. McLain. We think definitel y so, Congressman. 

Mr. Harvey. I noted during the course of the he: arings that a great 
deal of criticism was directed at corn for 1956, because they did get 
a bigger share than the other commodities. I think, however, we e all 
understand how it happened and why it happened, and that the 
criticism that was directed was not actually a valid criticism because 
it was not anything that was planned by either the committees, or the 
House, or the Senate, or the Department. It is just the way it worked 
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out, but it is the projected plan to give equitable treatment, or as a 
as possible, to the three commodities insofar as the amount that will 
be allotted to their areas for acreage reduction. 

Mr. McLarty. We have absolutely tried to do our best to do that, 
Congressman Harvey. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield there just a minute? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I think you are leaving an inference there which I do 
not think is entirely correct. 

You are not saying that this was distributed in 1956 on an equitable 
basis, or that the Department made that an equitable ruling, in regard 
to the various crops, are you ? 

Mr. McLarn. We say this, Congressman Jones: That the same 
treatment was given each commodity. The unfortunate part about it 
was that the commodities grown in the South had already been 

lanted—the fact is, in parts of Texas the wheat had already been 
Sapventad before this bill ever become law. 

And obviously, the opportunity to participate in the areas where 
the crops were not as far along was much greater, and the oppor- 
—— to participate in the drought relief aspects of it was much 

etter. 

We set the same set of rules for each commodity, and it was carried 
out precisely that way. Now, it so happens that the drought hit in 
Nebraska and part of Missouri and part of Iowa, and vast numbers of 
farmers—because they had the opportunity, and this would have hap- 

ned in cotton, if the same thing would have happened there—flocked 
in to utilize the program, and they were paid on the basis of appraised 
yield. Every commodity was given that opportunity. 

Mr. Jones. The only thing, you were paying for corn without taking 
anything from their allotted planting, now, weren’t you? They did 
not have to take from their allotted planting, they took from their 
base in corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. In some instances that was correct. 

Mr. Jones. But you did not pay any cotton unless it was taken from 
the allotted acres? 

Mr. McLarn. Anyone that underplanted their allotted acres was 
paid just like the individual who had underplanted his corn base. 

Mr. Jones. But they did not get credit for planting under their 
base; they had to plant under their allotment before they could come 
into it. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Jones, the time is very limited, and I am not going 
to get to question this witness beyond this particular item. 

Mr. McLatrn. I would just like to briefly answer this: That the min- 
imum acreage allotment, as I pointed out in the previous testimony, 
took care of the situation that you are developing, Mr. Jones, because 
we had it for wheat and we had it for cotton, the other two principal 
commodities. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I hope the gentleman from Missouri-—— 

Mr. Jones. That is all right. I did not want to leave the impression 
they were all being treated on the same basis, when they were not. I 
did not want to leave that impression. 

Mr. Harvey. The time is very limited, and I do want to proceed in 
another field of questioning. That has to do with the question of—I 
think the gentleman will agree that is one of the most difficult de- 
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cisions that the Congress and the Department are going to have to 
make—that is, so far as the basic act of 1938, as amended, is concerned, 
what process we are going to follow in the future with regard to sta- 
bilizing grain prices. That is the big problem that we face; is it not? 

Mr. McLarn. That is a very real problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. And I believe that you recommended in your testi- 
mony that complete discretionary authority be given to the Secretary, 
so far as stabilizing corn prices in the future, working in the direction 
of giving complete and discretionary authority to the Secretary with 
— to price-support level ? 

r. McLarn. That is correct—after the duration of the soil bank. 

Mr. Harvey. And your — is, if we will give the Secretary 
complete discretionary authority, he can eventually develop a healthier 
situation within the grain market and come near keeping the grain 
supply in balance? That is your thinking, is it not? 

r. McLatn. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. I think you will also agree, will you not, that the 
final result of stabilizing grain prices will be to stabilize the livestock 
market ? 

Mr. McLain. That is certainly right. 

Mr. Harvey. It was true, was it not, during the many years before 
we got into this great surplus, that the very modest influence of the 
stabilizing and price-support feature of the Corn Act had a very 
stabilizing influence on the livestock, particularly hogs? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

I think we had a good illustration of that by the dollar and a 
quarter support we put under all corn last year. The stabilizing 
effect that that has had on the hog market is a good indication of what 
can happen. 

Mr. Harvey. And that, to me, quite frankly, Mr. McLain, is the 
background of why I do not agree with the thinking of the Depart- 
ment that by giving a great deal of fluctuation to the price of grain 
you can help to stabilize livestock prices. 

Mr. McLain. Could I just take a minute to answer that? 

I would like to point this out to you: Prior to 1956 we have had 
price —— on the allotted corn acreage. And you can recall a year 
ago last October and November that even though we had price sup- 

rts at, I think it was, around $1.57 a bushel, we had corn in your 
State as low as 90 cents a bushel on the market. 

Mr. Harvey. Let me say, if I might interject right there, because 
I also have an interest in the grain elevator and I know, I think, 
a little bit about the practical workings of the grain trade, that so 
long as the corn-livestock balance was in good proportion it did not 
take very much to stabilize the corn market. 

Mr. McLar. Well, now—— 

Mr. Harvey. So this little gimmick of the price stabilization figure 
was able to do it simply because there was not any great stress put 
upon it by extra production. And, of course, the impact came, not 
from corn itself, really, as you have testified here, because corn was 
made . surplus by the influx of supplemental grains. That is true, 
isn’t it 

Mr. McLarn. Yes; that is true. But let me finish. 

Mr. Harvey. All right; go ahead. 
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Mr. McLarn. What I am saying is this: Even though you have 
this $1.57 support rate on corn, you had about 40 to 50 percent com- 
pliance. The corn of noncompliers was not supported at any price. 
Continually we had the downturn in corn prices to 90 cents. 

Now contrast that with what happened in 1956, when the President 
vetoed the farm bill, and we put a dollar and a quarter support, 
comparable to feed grains, under all corn. You can look at the rec- 
ord, and you will find that the corn market, even in the face of a 300 
million to 400 million bushel large carryover, has been all the way 
from 5 to 30 cents a bushel higher to farmers this year than it was 
a year ago when we had the other program. 

Mr. Harvey. I agree with you 100 percent; that is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

And permit me to say right here and now that I am most happy 
that the Department has finally come around to my viewpoint, 
which I have been insisting on for a long time, that cheap grain is 
not good for the livestock industry. 

Mr. McLarn. I personally have always had that. 

Mr. Harvey. It has not been apparent from the testimony before 
our committee. I will put it that way. 

Mr. McLain. It will be apparent in any of my testimony. 

Mr. Harvey. And I concur in that. 

Now, the very thing that I have tried to get at, Mr. McLain, is— 
let me put the question to you this way: 

What evidence do you have that the complete discretionary author- 
ity by the Secretary, with respect to either soybeans or supplemen- 
tal feed grain, has ee an effective approach to the problem ? 

Mr. McLatn. We have all the evidence in the world. If you look 
at the soybean situation, it has always been discretionary with the 
Secretary. It has been one of our most healthy commodities, in spite 
of the fact that we have had a teriffic expansion in acreage. 

And let me say, Congressman Harvey, that a year ago when we 
raised this support level 5 percent, we had protests from producers, 
saying to us, “For heavens sake, why are you changing the support 
level ¢” 

We did it because the supply situation warranted it. 

I think we have ample evidence that with all the feed grains they 
have worked satisfactorily, because every producer of them is entitled 
to a price support, and it puts a real floor under their prices. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, isn’t it true that the soybean market has been a 
constantly expanding one? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct, but the acreage expansion has been 
terrific. 

Mr. Harvey. And that the acreage has been also constantly ex- 
panding? 

Mr. McLarn. One of the phenomenal crops. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

And so, without being discourteous, or having any intention of 
discrediting the Secretary of the Department, it is my opinion that 
the Secretary’s managerial ability did not have near so much to do 
with the healthy situation of soybeans as that the natural expanding 
market and expanding acreage have been just about in balance. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course, all I can say is that with the feed 
grains, since the Secretary, the current Secretary, has been in his 
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oflice, have never been supported below 70 percent. And that meant 
that every producer of those grains was entitled to that support. 

Now, this is what really puts a floor under grain prices. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

I think, however, the authority—this brings us right to the nub 
of the whole thing, Mr. McLain—and it is the matter that I think 
is of greatest importance, truly of grave importance. It is this, 
that you have had, as an anchor, so far as supplemental feed grains is 
concerned, a very effective corn price work program through the 
years. And it was not too hard to govern and control the total acre- 
age, and even the total of all of them is much less than the corn 
acreage, as you well know. 

You have had the stabilizing influence of the corn price-support 
program as an assist to the Secretary in stabilizing the price of sup- 
plemental feed grains. 

Mr. McLarn. We certainly agree that we have had a very good corn 
orogram, but we also say to you, Congressman Harvey, that we have 
lak’ ‘ast. numbers of farmers that have not had the advants age of 
price support. We have had a depressed market many times, | even 
though we have had a high loan rate which affected grain price and 
livestock prices. 

Our feeling is that if we could eventually get these all together and 
get a floor under all these feed grains and make everyone that raises 
those feed grains eligible for price support, as we have done with the 
feed grains and oilseeds for years, then we would really get a floor 
under feed grain prices. 

Mr. Harvey. I agree with you, absolutely. The only point, ap- 
parently, that we are in conflict on is that you want to put them all 
in the same category, but you want to give complete flexibility to how 
you treat them. 

I would like to put them all in the same catgory, but I would like 
to put a floor under the level of support for them. 

Mr. Jones. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. I want to raise a point 
of order. 

The House is going into session now, and there is a very important 
bill on the floor. I want to know if I am going to have to make a 
point of order of no quorum being present or 

Mr. Harvey. I have completed my questioning. 

Mr. Jonrs. It is 12 o’clock, and we need to be on the floor. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Will you withhold that until the gentleman from 
Ohio has an opportunity for two questions? 

Mr. Jones. We won’t have time to finish this witness, anyway, 
because I have some questions I want to ask 

I think it is necessary we get on the floor, so I either want to make 
a point of order that we do not have a quorum, or make a motion that 
we adjourn until tomorrow morning and get the gentleman back up 
here. 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garuines. On the record. 

Mr. Jones. I move we adjourn until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Garnincs. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee ae to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. of the following day, Tuesday, February 5, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee resumed discussion at 10: 10 a. m., in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will please come to order. 

We have asked Members of Congress to be here today and I know 
that it is customary to let them proceed promptly and I don’t want 
to unduly delay anybody, but we have had Mr. McLain here for 2 
days and he has to appear before another committee tomorrow. 

Ve should hear his testimony now, if possible, since it is not our 
desire to put him to a great deal of inconvenience tomorrow. 

I wonder if any member would care if we proceeded with Mr. Mc- 
Lain right now and try to dispose of him? 

If there is no objection, we will ask Mr. McLain a few questions. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HOWARD DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION, 
CSS; R. B. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERA- 
TIONS, CSS; CLARENCE MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 
CSS; UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Poacs. Mr. McIntire, would you like to ask any questions of 
Mr. McLain ? 

Mr. McIntire. Not at this time, thank you; I think not. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Albert, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Arsert. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacs. Are there more questions of the witness ? 

Mr. Anfuso? 

Mr. Anrvuso. Not at the moment. Let me get my bearings first. 

Mr. Poacr. Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you; no. 

Mr. Poace. I want to come back to some questions. 

Do you have any questions of Mr. McLain, Mr. Teague? 

Mr. TraaukE of California. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. None. 

Mr. Poagcer. I would like to raise the question that we raised the 
other day that if we passed the Department’s bill, at what price will 
the Department support corn in the commercial corn area to growers 
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who are in compliance? I believe you said the other day you would 
be able to give us that answer in a day or two. 

Mr. McLarn. Let me be sure I get the question, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. At what price will the Department support corn in the 
commercial area to growers who are in compliance ? 

Mr. McLary. At the rate that was announced before the referen- 
dum, at $1.31. 

Mr. Poace. At $1.31. 

Under the same circumstances and at what rate will you support 
noncompliance corn ? 

Mr. McLaty. That we cannot answer today, Mr. Poage, for the 
reason that it will depend upon conditions with respect to whether we 
get the legislation. 

The Secretary has the right to either do it or not do it and, as I 
said the other day—and I have reviewed this with the Secretary—we 
are not going to let corn prices be depressed unduly. If it is necessary 
to take action to help keep them up, it will be done; but it is his wish, 
and I concur in it, that that not be completely detailed at this time 
because we frankly don’t know at what level it would be. 

Mr. Poacre. When will you know ? 

Mr. McLarn. We will know in ample time the farmers will have 
the information that they need before they get too far along with 
their plans. 

Mr. Poace. But am I to take it tha you will not know in time to give 
this committee any help or guidance in the determination of what we 
should do? 

Mr. McLain. That is true. 

Mr. Poace. Under the same circumstances, at what price will you 
support corn outside of the commercial corn area ? 

Mr. McLarn. Under our proposed legislation, it would be supported 
outside of the commercial area at 8214 percent the commercial area 
support rate. As the law now stands—as you well know, outside the 
commercial area it is supported at 75 percent of the commercial area 
rate. Under our proposal for a soil bank base of 51 million acres it 
would be 821% percent of the $1.31. 

Mr. Poage. Do you know what that figure comes to? 

Mr. McLarty. No; Mr. Beach could figure it here in a second. 

Mr. Doacerr. $1.08. 

Mr. Bracn. $1.08 is correct. 

Mr. Poace. If we do not pass the Department’s bill, or, let us say, 
if we pass no bill, at what price will the Department support corn in 
the commercial corn area with grower compliance? 

Mr. McLarty. At $1.36 per bushel. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What isthat rate? 

Mr. McLain. About 77 percent of parity. 

Parity has changed, Mr. Poage, so that the record is straight 

Mr. Bracn. It is 77 percent of the December 15; it is slightly less 
under the January 15 parity. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. McLain, I am a bit confused. I understood the 
other day from your testimony that the Department would support 
corn for 1957 at $1.32 a bushel, which would be 74 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLarn. No; I don’t think the record shows that, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. That is the impression I got. 
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Mr. McLain. If it shows that, it is in error. If we have no bill, it 
will be supported the way the minority of the farmers voted in the 
referendum at $1.3 

Mr. Hoeven. W Thich j is about 77 percent of parity ! 

Mr. McLarn. Between 76 and 77, as of now. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Notwithstanding the fact that you have no bill 
here for 74 percent, you intend to support the price of corn in the 
commercial corn area for compliers at $1.31? 

Mr. McLarn. Under the bill that we are proposing, Congressman 
Andresen 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You don’t have any bill. Notwithstanding what 
action we may take on corn legislation. 

As I understood you, that the announced support price for corn in 
the commercial corn area for 1957 crop would be $1.31 ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is in error, it will be $1.36 if nothing is done. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, to get the rest of these figures in the record, if 
we pass no bill, at wh: aut price would the Department support non- 
compliance corn in the commercial corn area ? 

Mr. McLarn. If we pass no bill, at what rate will the noncompliance 
figure be in the commercial area ? 

“Mr. Poace. That’s right. 

Mr. McLarn. This is the question that I tried to answer to start 
with, today, Mr. Poage. I said that the Secretary had the discretion 
to support it at a fair level; that decision has not been made yet and 
it won't be until we see what the conditions are a little later. 

Mr. Poacr. Then, you did not get my first question, because what I 
had intended to ask you before 

Mr. McLarn. Let us ask the question again, to be sure that I get it 
and strike what I said so we will be sure to get the question right. 

Mr. Poacr. If we pass no bill, at what price will the Department 
support corn in the commercial area where the grower is not in 
compliance ? 

Mr. McLarty. My answer was correct. The one that I gave was 
correct and I will repeat it again so that everybody understands it. 

The way the thing stands now, there is no price support on non- 
compliance corn. The Secretary has a discretion under the law to 
put one under the price of all corn. That will be considered seriously 
before we see corn prices depressed too unduly. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, the next question, then, is: If we pass no bill, at 
what price will the Secretary support the price of corn outside of the 
commercial corn area ? 

Mr. McLarty. Will you ask your question again, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. I asked: If we pass no bill, at what price will the 
Department support corn in the noncommercial corn area? 

Mr. McLain. Under the law, the way the law is written, Mr. 
Poage, it is supported at 75 percent of the commercial area rate. 

Mr. Poace. Seventy-five percent of what it is in the commercial area 
and it would be, that 75 percent of compliance corn in the com- 
mercial area which would be $1.36, and 75 percent of $1.36; is that 
right? 

Mr. McLatn. That’s right. 

Mr. Poacr. Roughly, a ‘dollar? 
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Mr. Bracu. $1.02. 

Mr, McLain. $1.02. 

Mr. Smorrson. Mr. McLain, did not the Department support corn in 
the noncompliance area and in the compliance area at 70 percent 
last year ? 

Mr. McLarn. The Department supported corn at $1.50 to those who 
met their allotments or complied with the corn base last year, and 
$1.25 to those that did not. That situation, or that decision—— 

Mr. Simpson. Is that 75 percent ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would have to figure that. 

Mr. Stimpson. I think it was supported at the same prices that you 
as ate feed grains. 

ir. McLarty. It was approximately 70 percent—$1.25, whatever 
percentage of parity that was. 

Mr. Sumpson. Is it my understanding that it was in the same cate- 
gory as feed grains, 70 percent? 

Mr. McLain. It was $1.25 a bushel. 

Mr. Poage. May I ask this, Mr. McLain? 

In the interest of getting this matter clarified, I am afraid that 
in the order we have taken things, both of us have got a little jumbled 


p. 

Would you insert in the record a table—I am not asking you to give 
it to us momentarily—showing the support prices on commercial corn, 
noncommercial corn, noncompliance corn in the commercial area, and 
other feed grains—four lists. 

Compliance corn in the commercial area; noncompliance corn in 
the commercial area; corn outside the commercial area; and feed 
grain. 

Mr. McLarn. On the basis of if we get this bill ? 

Mr. Poacer. On the basis if we pass your bill, what each one of 
those would be; what each one will be if we pass no bill; and what 
each one will be if we pass the Andresen bill. 

Mr. McLarn. The announcements on the feed grains were reviewed 
before our board of directors this morning. They will be forthcom- 
ing very shortly. That will be decided regardless of what happens 
to the bill here. 

Mr. Poace. Will you so note in the table and give us a table show- 
ing what happens under each of the three contingencies ? 

Mr. McLain. It may be well to give you what happens to the corn, 
what happens ahead of the other, because until final decision is made 
on the feed grains, which is in the hands of the Secretary, and the 
Board of Directors of CCC, that may be a few days before that is 
available, but this other one we can furnish right away, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. If you will give it to us just as quickly as you can in a 
tabulated form, it will answer all the —— we have been asking 
this morning and then we won’t get confused on it. 

Now, if we may, I must apologize to Mr. McLain and to the com- 
mittee that I was not here for all of the hearing yesterday morning, 
but some question has arisen as to your statement, which I under- 
stand—and I have not even seen the record—but it has been by hearsay 
reported to me that you estimated that under the present law cotton- 
growers are going to get about $200 million of the soil-bank payment 
in 1957. 
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Is that right, Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLarn, The figures that were asked for, that Mr. Harvey 
asked for, were taken out of the—well, we will check them, of course, 
we check all the records here—but if you have any questions about 
the record here, we will be glad to check it. 

Mr. Poace. Was it that you estimated about $200 million would be 
spent ? 

Mr. Bracu. The figure that was given, Mr. Poage, was the alloca- 
tion out of the total of $750 million that was applied to the cotton 
allocation, the $217,500,000. 

Mr. Poacr. But what was the allocation last year ? 

Mr. Bracu. I don’t have last year’s figure as to the allocation. 

Mr. Doecerr. The allocation last year was the same as it was 

Mr. Poacr. Will you get that, Mr. Harvey? 

The allocation was the same, $217 million. 

What can you pay, or what did you pay the cotton people last year— 
and this is the crux of this thing, right now. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Harvey was raising the question in a full year’s 
operation of this program, what was the potential that each commodity 
could earn ? 

Mr. Poager. I understand. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Beach has the figure. 

Mr. Poags. Very well. 

Mr. Bracn. The maximum under the agreements approved on cot- 
ton in the 1956 program, the total is $267,336,091. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s get that clear. Last year there was an allocation 
to cotton of $217 million. 

Mr. Beracu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. The maximum amount of money last year 
available was the same as it is this year. 

Mr. PoaGe. $217 million to make soil-bank payments last year for 
cotton. 

You actually paid $27,200,000, that’s right; isn’t it? 

Mr. Bracu. And $336,000. 

It was $27,336,000. 

Mr. Poacr. Now then, you have allocated the same amount to 
cotton this year. 

Do you, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, see any way in 
the world that cottongrowers could possibly earn $217 million of soil- 
bank payments in 1957 under the present law? 

Mr. McLain. We think so, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Doggett here can report on some happenings that are going on 
right now f you would like to have that. 

Mr. Poaacr. We would have to put 4 million acres of our allotment 
into the soil bank. 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. 

Mr. Poagr. Almost 23 percent. Almost 25 percent. It is about 23 
percent of our allotment. 

Mr. Dogeerr. Right. 

Mr. Poage. Do you anticipate that after having made a 35 percent 
cut in cotton production we will then turn around and put 23 percent 
additional in the soil bank? 

That will be a total cut of something like 60 percent in cotton acre- 
age in the last 4 years, won’t it ? 
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Mr. Doeeerr. I guess that’s right. 

Mr. Poage. All right. Then, after we have taken a 60-percent: cut 
in our cotton acreage, how do you expect us to maintain the servicing 
institutions necessary to handle that cotton crop? The gins, the 
compresses, the markets. How can we maintain the servicing insti- 
tutions necessary to handle any crop if we take 60 percent out in our 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Asernetuy. Plant corn. 

Mr. Poage. We can, of course. 

It just seems to me that the Department should give us a practical 
answer here and not come up here and give us such a wild estimate. 
Do you sincerely thing it is possible for the cotton economy of the 
United States to take a 60 percent cut in 4 years? How much cut 
do you think the corn people can take ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. I would rather Mr. McLain would answer the corn 
one. 

Mr. Poaae. I would like for you to answer it. You have told us 
that you sincerely believe that cotton—you made the allocations 
between corn and cotton for each of them. 

How large a percentage cut do you think that corn can take and live 
and maintain a sound economy in the Corn Belt ? 

What percentage cut do you think the corn people can take? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Poagce. I would like for Mr. Doggett to answer that question. 
He is the one who told us he sincerely ‘believed we could take a 60 
percent cut in cotton. 

I would like to know what he thinks is about the most we can take in 
corn. 

Mr. Dogcerr. I think that the economy is better able, Mr. Poage, to 
stand for a short period of time, to stand a cut than it is to pile up 
this stuff in the Government’s hands to overhang the market. 

Mr. Poacr. The whole reason for the hearings, as I understand it. 
is that many of us feel; and I am one of them who do feel, that corn 
cannot take even a 35 percent cut and continue to operate, and I think 
you feel that way, do you not ? 

Mr. Doacerr. No. We think we have the available feed grain supply. 

Mr. Poace. Why, then, do you come in here and ask us to change the 
law which would impose something like—what is it, 33 or 34—«all 
it 35 percent cut on corn ? 

Why do you come in and ask us to change that? That is what the 
corn people voted for ? 

If I understand all of the philosophy here, it is that the corn people 
cannot stand that much cut. I am inclined to agree with that. 

Mr. Beicuer. Maybe I am confused, but my understanding was that 
the last 4 million acres of cotton would be paid for. 

Now, in the 37 million acres in corn, that would not be paid for? 

Mr. Poace., Not unless we pass something, that’s correct. 

I think we should pass something. I think, clearly, we should, and 
I expect to offer a proposal to raise the minimum corn allotment. 

Mr, Beicuer. I am not arguing; I am just wondering. I was con- 
fused as to. it. 

My undertaking was that the last 4 million acres of cotton would 
be paid for. 
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Mr. Poace. It would be, but the first 35 percent hasn’t been paid for. 

Mr. Betcuer. I grant that, but the difference between 35 and 60 
percent would be paid for. 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. But not to argue with you, because 
I think we see it alike, but to clarify your thinking or expression 
there, if I understand it, if you apply the same thing to corn that 
we have already applied to cotton, you would require them to take a 
cut down to—it would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 37 million 
acres. 

You require them to take that with no compensation and then sug- 
gest that they take another, another 23 percent cut in addition to that, 
provided you give them soil-bank payment. 

Mr. Betcuer. Of course, if the farmer is paid what the crop is 
worth, he suffers no financial loss for taking a 100 percent cut. 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. 

Mr. Beucuer, If he isn’t paid that amount, he doesn’t have to go in, 
does he? 

Mr. Poace. No. 

Mr. Betcuer. He wouldn’t go in, would he? 

Mr. Poace. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Betcuer. That 4 million acres would not be cut out of cotton 
unless it is to their interest, is that not so? 

Mr. Poace. I don’t think there is the slightest possibility of that 
4 million acres coming out of cotton, but Mr, Doggett has told me that 
he believed it would come out. 

Mr. Betcuer. I don’t know whether an acre will come out, but it 
wouldn’t come out unless it is profitable to the cotton farmer to take 
it out. 

Mr. Srupson. I don’t know whether this is on the point or not, on 
the reference or not, but on page 14 of Mr. McLain’s statement, you 
give corn as the No. 1 ranking crop with a value of $4,517 million; 
cotton is No. 2 with $2,152 million. 

And, if I understand it, that is based on the 1936 valuation. 

If 51 million acres is the proper acreage for corn in the next, in 
the commercial area, 35 million is the proper acreage for cotton in 
the commercial area, cotton hasn’t taken as much cut in proportion as 
corn. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Srupson. Basing this on the value of the crop. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the important table to look at is table 4 in 
my testimony which shows you under the formula where these allot- 
ments would be for all of these commodities. 

In the event we did not have these minimum allotments, you can see 
that the wheat allotment would be 12.4 million acres; cotton would be 
3.9. 

I think Mr. Poage’s question is: If we let this formula work like it 
is now with corn and let these things go down to this low level which 
wisely, the cotton and wheat people did not stand for, then the same 
type ieee we are talking for corn could well be applied to these 
commodities. 

Mr. Poace. Let me get that clear. I didn’t quite understand what 
Mr. McLain said, that last part. 
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Mr. McLarn. I think if you were to look at this on the basis of the 
legislation that we have, we should compare all of these commodities 
on the basis of where the allotment level would have been on the basis 
of the supply position. If we had not put these minimums under them, 
we would have taken wheat down to 12.4 million acres. We would 
have taken cotton down to about 4 million. 

Tf you had let them come down like we are letting corn come down, 
then I think we would have a basis for doing for these other commodi- 
ties what we are doing for corn. 

Mr. Smpson. I still would like to renew my questions: On a basis 
of the No. 1 ranking crop, with a value, or volume, rather, of $4,517 
million, against the cotton being No. 3 ranking with dollar sales of 
$562,152 million and 51 million acres, is the general agreement by most 
everyone for corn acreage in the commercial area, what is the acreage 
generally agreed to in the commercial cotton area? 

Mr. McLain. 17.6 is the minimum, of course, that we can reduce to. 

Mr. Srurson. What was it last year? How many acres of cotton 
were planted last year ? 

Mr. McLatn. Mr. Beach could give you that figure for last year. 

Mr. Bracn. In July 1, 1956 it was 16,859,000. It was 16,859,000 
under cultivation. 

Mr. Soupson. Where did I hear 35 million ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I haven’t heard it. 

Mr. Beacu. The highest figure was 28 million in 1931. 

Mr. Poaaer. I don’t think we have planted 35 million in cotton for 
20 years or more. Probably not since 1937. 

Mr. Sumpson. Is there such a thing as basing this on dollar value 
of the crop? 

Mr. MoLarn. I leave that to your judgment. All we are trying to 
do in this table was to show the comparative value nationwide of 
these various crops. I think it is important that that be one of the 
considerations when we realize that if we don’t pass some legislation 
to correct the situation—important not only to corn, but to livestock 


wers. 

Mr. Poaar. Now, may I ask—I don’t want to be impolite to any- 
body—but before I yield again, I want to ask some questions of the 
Department and I want the answers in the record before I yield again, 
because I would like to get these answers in the record. 

May we start, Mr. Doggett ? 

You said, I believe that you sincerely believe that we would be able 
to cut the cotton crop of this year by 4 million acres. That’s right; 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Doggerr. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You sincerely believe that? 

That brings us down to 13 million acres; does it ? 

Mr, Doceerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacn. That is approximately 40 percent of the cotton that we 
planted back during the base period. 

Mr, Doccerr. There is no base period spelled out for cotton. 

Mr. Poace. Do you believe we can take a 60-percent cut on corn, on 
the same base period ? 

_ Mr. Doacerr. I believe we can, under certain hypothetical condi- 
tions. 
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Mr. Poace. You believe we can. 

And the economy of the Corn Belt will still remain sound ¢ 

Mr. Doseerr. Yes, sir, under certain conditions. 

We have got a good deal of corn. 

Mr. Poacs. You do believe that, Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t believe that this condition would ever have 
existed if we didn’t have the diversion for other basic commodities 
into the feed grains in the noncommercial area. I think it is a hypo- 
thetical question. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t believe that we would ever reduce to 40 per- 
cent of the corn that was formerly produced? I don’t understand that. 

Mr. McLarn. It is the direct replacement. That is the only reason. 

It is a direct replacement of it. 

Mr. Poagr. Certainly, but how does it keep your corn area up? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, your allotment goes up if your total carry- 
over stocks of corn go down and your total carryover stocks of corn 
go up when other feed grains move in. 

Mr. Poace. That would seem to me that that would tend to decrease 
rather than increase your corn production. 

Mr. McLarn. If you decreased your feed grains, more corn would be 
used. 

Mr. Poacr. If you decrease feed grains, you will need more corn. 
We all know that; we all know that. 

Mr. McLain. That would have the effect of raising the allotment. 

Mr. Poagr. If you were to adopt a proposal that I suggested here 
the other day of letting each of the commodities place land in the soil 
bank, after they have reduced 15 percent, or after they have increased 
their allotments 15 percent and then reduce from that, if you would 
allow that, of course you would reduce the production of feed grains; 
wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. McLarty. I am not sure that I know what that proposal is, 
Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s go back to the proposition because I am certain— 
at least I think you said what I understood you to say, that you, too, 
believe that we could reduce corn without destroying the economy 
of the Corn Belt, down to 40 percent of normal production of corn. 

Mr. McLarty. It would be shifted into something else like it has in 
cotton and in the wheat area and the grain sorghums and barley that 
are replacements. Weare even getting grain replacements in the corn 
area, 

Mr. Poaer. You have barley and oats and soybeans in the southern 
area ? 

Mr. McLarn. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. You have just as many crops that you can shift to in the 
Corn Belt as we can in cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. Outside of our tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. You 
can’t shift cotton to tobacco and peanuts; so you can shift just as 
many crops in the Corn Belt as you can in the Cotton Belt—quite a 
ieeniied way you can shift. 

Mr. Poser. Asa matter of fact, the Corn Belt is much more diversi- 
fied than most of the Wheat Belt or most of the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. McLarn. It has been in the past. I think in the South it is 
getting more the other way. 


87880—57——-11 
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Mr. Poace. So we come back. I just want the record plain now. 
If I misquote you, I want you to correct it because I did not understand 
you. Iunderstood Mr. Doggett. 

Do I understand you, Mr. McLain, to say that you agree that you 
can reduce corn 60 percent below the normal production of corn and 
still maintain a sound economy in the Corn Belt? 

Mr. McLarty. I would hate to see it happen, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. But what do you think about the possibility of doing it? 

Mr. McLarn. Our program, if it were given a chance to operate 
for the 3 years, would eliminate any possibility of thet 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking what is going to h: appen 3 years from 
now, because we are called upon to pass legis: ation which is branded 
as emergency legislation. That is ae 3 years off. That is 3 weeks off. 

What do you ‘think about this year, 1957? Do you think that we 
can cut the corn crop in 1957 by 60 aaa and maintain a sound 
economy in the Corn Belt ? 

Mr. McLain. We wouldn't be asking to change this 37 million if 
we thought we would get any compliance with it. 

Mr. Poage. I didn’t think you would. I thought that was the reason 
that you were asking a change in that, was because you felt such a 
severe cut wouldn’t work. 

Mr. McLary. It would work if you had a marketing quota or quotas 
on it like it does in other commodities, but the corn people have never 
wanted quotas and the Congress has wisely indicated that they would 
not be applied. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think the solution should have been to put 
marketing quotas at the 37 million and just force the corn people to 
cut their crops like that? Do you think that would have been the 
proper answer ¢ 

Mr. McLain. No, sir, we do not; we recommended that they be 
removed and they were wisely removed. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you do feel it is better to maintain a substantial 
volume of corn production ? 

Mr. McLarn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Now then, you feel that it is unwise, however, to main- 
tain a substantial volume of wheat, or of cotton, or of tobacco, that they 
shouldn’t maintain a comparable volume of production? 

Mr. McLarty. Again, all I say, Mr. Poage, is that if we had applied 
the same criteria to the corn that we have to these other commodities, 
and put a minimum under them, and I think you very wisely and 
properly raised the question of why it had not been done before here, 
the other day, if that had been done, this problem never would have 
arisen. May I point out to you if it had not been done with these other 
commodities you would have been in the same position today that 
corn is finding itself in. 

Mr. Poacer. The fact is that we didn’t do that; isn’t it, and we are 
faced with the present-day situation of dealing with the problem that 
we have before us. 

Mr. McLain. That’s correct. 

Mr. Poacr. And you think, regardless of Mr. Doggett’s views, you 
think that it would be unwise to materially cut the corn production 
over somewhere in the 40 million acres, at least ? 

Mr. McLarty. I say it wouldn’t be done on a volume basis. 
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Mr. Poace. You don’t think it shouid be done, do you! 

Mr. McLarty. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Poacr. But you do think that we should cut the cotton and 
wheat production by 35 to 50 percent? You do think that we should 
cut their acreage ? 

Mr. McLarn. Again, we have the minimums put into the law which 
I think were wisely put in, and I think that gives the protection that 
now the corn farmer is asking for. 

Mr. Poacr. You think that it would be desirable to put 4 million 
acres of cotton in the soil bank below the already minimum allotment ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, you recognize, Mr. Poage, that this is 
voluntary on the producer's part. 

Mr. Poacr. I know, but I am asking—my producers have got to 
have some advice somewhere and the Department of Agriculture is 
supposed to give us good advice as to how we should proceed. 

Now, are you going to advise my cotton farmers to try to cut their 
acreage 4 million acres more than it was cut last year ¢ 

Mr. McLain. We have taken the wisdom of the Congress on the 
distribution of these funds and we are making the soil bank available 
to the cotton farmers, the wheat farmers, and all the other farmers on 
the basis of the maximum that we can give them. 

We are trying to provide rates that are attractive enough to com- 
pensate them for the reduction they are to make, and we feel the 
farmers will make a wise decision. 

Mr. Poacr. What would you advise those farmers, that it would 
be a good idea to cut ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. As long as we have this thing on the statute books to 
try to use it, Mr. Poage—— 

Mr. Poace. This Congress has the power to repeal that thing on the 
statute books. What do you suggest to us as being advisable about 
maintaining or changing that law? Do you tell us it is a good pro- 
gram to try to cut cotton acreage another 4 million acres 

Mr. McLain. We have tried to indicate to you that we » would like 
to have the thing given a year’s fair trial. 

Mr. Poage. I didn’t ask you about the soil bank; I asked you about 
the cotton farmers. 

Do you think it is sound nationally to cut the cotton acreage another 
4 million acres? 

Mr. McLatn. Let me say this: More and more people i in the cotton 
area and in some of the others, inc luding the leaders in Congress, are 
beginning to recognize that it is not wise to cut back cotton acreage 
and it is not wise to price cotton out of the domestic and the world 
markets. You are going to see some bills introduced in that direction 
because cotton farmers, like all farmers, like to produce cotton and that 
is the way they make a living. You can’t get an argument out of me 
trying to get me to say that we ought to cut them back further. 

"Mr. Poacr. Iam glad. I didn’t want you to say that. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the approach is in the other direction with a 
fair price that will move the commodity into markets. 

Mr. Poagr. I didn’t say that we could cut cotton any further, but 
Mr. Doggett said that we could and it wouldn’t hurt the economy. I 
wanted to see whether you concurred in that opinion and I am gl: ad to 
find that you take the position that that is mistaken, that we ought to 
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go in the other direction; and if we ought to go in the other direc- 
tion, how in the world can you expect—Ralph, 1 want you to listen to 
this—how in the world can you expect that you are going to spend 
$217 million in soil-bank payments for cotton this coming year? 

Mr. McLarn. I think what you have to do, Mr. Poage, is to recog- 
nize—you have these minimum allotments and they are the controlling 
factor. This soil bank is in addition to what we tell the cotton farmer 
that we will cut back further, that we will compensate you for those 
acres you have taken out. 

Now, I think that decision ought to be left to the cotton farmer. 

We have indications in several States right today that they are 
plenty willing to come into the program. We won’t know until the 
signup is over just how many. 

Mr. Poace. You know, as a matter of fact, that right today, Mr. 
McLain, it is cotton-planting time in the Rio Grande Valley. It 
started the Ist day of February. We have a legal limit on planting 
time because you can only plant for about 6 weeks on account of the 
pink bollworm. You have to plant between the Ist day of February, 
I believe, and the 15th day of March. 

There isn’t any other time you can plant cotton. You have to have 
it plowed up, I believe, by the 15th day of August. That is the day 
you have to have your stalks plowed up. 

Now, we are already under the gun. 

Mr. McLarn. We understand that. That is why we got the pro- 
gram out. 

Mr. Poacr. We appreciate that. 

Now, don’t you know that those fellows down in the Rio Grande 
Valley are sitting there right now making up their minds as to 
whether they are going to plant cotton or use the soil bank, depend- 
ing on whether it rains? 

Mr. McLar. Of course, the farmer always takes into consideration 
whether it is going to rain. 

Mr. Poaae. If it doesn’t rain, they know that they are not going 
to make a thing in the world. 

Falcon Dam down there is nearly dry. 

Mr. McLarty. You are getting back to the argument that we have 
tried to advance here that the time to get these things signed up is 
ahead of time. 

Mr. Poacr. Not getting back to it. It is fine to give them some op- 
portunity to use this thing as insurance. I am not one who has ever 
made that argument that we ought to blindfold the farmer and tell 
him to act blindfolded. I believe in giving him all the information 
we can before forcing him to make a decision. 

I am one who believes in letting him use this soil bank as insurance. 
You don’t. I don’t want to fall out with you about that. 

Mr. McLain. Well, we are very happy to see Senator Humphrey 
indicate that he didn’t agree with this philosophy. 

Mr. Poacr. There are a lot of things that I disagree with Senator 
Humphrey about. 

Then, shall we let the record show that you simply don’t want to 
express any opinion as to whether it would be a good thing or a bad 
thing to cut 4 million acres off of the cotton production this coming 
year ¢ 
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Mr. McLain. We feel the cotton farmers ought to have the same 
opportunities that the other farmers have. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that, but I am not even trying to make 
you give me a yes or no answer. Will you simply agree and let the 
record show that you don’t want to express an opinion as to whether 
it would be good or bad for the cotton farmer to cut 4 million acres 
off his production this year ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. You can let the record stand the way you want it to, 
Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you won’t even answer that question. 

I didn’t try to make you answer yes or no. But you won’t even say 
whether or not you feel that it would be unwise to express an opinion. 

Mr. McLain. I have expressed myself, that I think all farmers 
ought to look at this and see whether they can profit by using it. The 
Congress has given itto them. I think every farmer ought.to explore 
how he can gain by using it. 

Mr. Poacr. Since it is clear that you do not care to answer that, let 
me ask you one more question, and I hope I can bring this to a 
conclusion. 

It was suggested to me last night by one of my good friends who 
doesn’t see this thing quite as I do, that the cotton farmer would make 
lots more out of the program if we just kept the same program, than 
he could if we gave him the opportunity to put 15 percent above his 
allotment in the soil bank, just as it was suggested we do with the 
corn farmer. 

Now, would you tell us that in your opinion the cotton farmer could 
make lots more money and get lots greater payments, narrow it down 
to this—it was suggested that he would get lots more payments out of 
the soil bank if we kept the present program than if we allowed him to 
do the same thing that it was suggested we do for the corn farmers. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, the cotton farmer is getting his supply lined 
up with demand. Just whatever program it takes to do that, I think, 
is what he would like to have. 

Mr. Poace. You were not going to speak for the cotton farmer a 
minute ago. You were very sure that you didn’t want to make up 
his mind for him. Now you are ready to decide for the cotton farmer, 
but I didn’t ask you to make a decision for the cotton farmer be- 
cause you objected to doing so. 

IT am merely asking you, as a mathematician, if you see any possi- 
bility of cotton farmers as a whole getting more money, larger pay- 
ments out of the soil bank by maintaining the present program than 
by applying to cotton the same principle that is set out here for corn? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t know what program you are referring to. 

Mr. Poaer. I am talking about your program, your program for 
corn. 

Mr. McLar. I think our program for corn would make the com- 
modities comparable and that is the only reason we are asking for it. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you mean by saying that, because I have asked you 
specifically about payments out of the soil bank, now, I will narrow it 
down to the acreage reserve. Do you believe that the present law will 
give to cotton farmers larger payments ont of the acreage reserved in 
1957 than the extension of exactly the same principles that are in your 
corn bill to cotton would give to those cotton farmers? I 
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Mr. McLarn. I don’t know what you have in mind by “extension 
of the present corn laws.’ 

Mr. Poace. You know what I have in mind. I beg your pardon. 
I won’t say it that way—I will repeat it several times. 

I have stated here, I think publicly and privately, that as far as I 
was concerned, I stood ready at any time to accept any kind of corn 
law that these gentlemen over here wanted to write, fixing the base 
from which corn growers can begin going into the soil bank wher- 
ever they want to fix it, whether it be 5 percent of historic production 
or whether it be 50 percent of historic production, and I will accept 
any support price they want to give, whether they be 100 percent or 
whether they be 50 percent of parity. 

That is going a long way for a 90-percent man. I will accept any 
support price they want to fix provided they will extend the same 
provision, the same reduction, and the same support prices to cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and the other commodities. 

You have understood my position on that, haven't you? 

Mr. McLarty. | get it from what you are saying now. I hadn’t heard 
you discuss this the other day. 

Mr. Poace. Now that you understand, do you think that if you ex- 
tend the provisions of your corn bill to cotton, on the same basis, that 
cotton would get more or less out of the acreage reserve of the soil bank 
than it will under the present law ? 

Mr. McLain. The maximum is written into the law, Mr. Poage. 
We haven't suggested changing that. 

Of course, that maximum for cotton is $217 million. I don’t think 
it would make a material difference either way you went. This is the 
maximum that we would have no right to exceed. 

Mr. Poace. Are you telling us now that you agree with Mr. Doggett 
that cotton will make a $4-million-acre reduction under the present 
law ? 

Mr. McLar. I don’t think there is any man able to answer that 
question for sure, today. 

All Mr. Doggett tried to express to you was that the early indica- 
tions point in the direction that we will have a good signup in cotton. 
We cannot tell until the contract period has passed. 

Mr. Harvey. Apropos of this line of questioning that has been 
going on, I think it should be stated for the record that the gentleman 
from Tex xas, in figuring the estimated amount that would go to the 
cotton area under the program you proposed was $140 million. 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. 

Mr. Harvey. And the amount that was projected would go to the 
cotton farmer under the present arrangement, $217 million. 

Now, my conclusion simply was that this program would ac tually 
give more money to the cotton area than the proopsal of the revision 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. The $142,800,000 is, I think—I have explained to the 
gentleman from Indiana—the maximum amount of money that can 
be secured by cotton producers if they put every acre of the 15 percent 
in the soil bank. 
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Of course, nobody expects it to be 100 percent, but it is the maximum 
amount that can possibly be secured. 

That brings us down to the allotment. You would then still be in 
the position of being able to put anything you wanted in the soil bank 
below the allotment, just exactly as you are today, and if, in fact, 
cotton farmers want to reduce 4 million acres, which I don’t believe, 
if it is a fact that cotton farmers would reduce this 4 million acres, of 
course they would put in additional acreage and they would get a 
maximum of more than $217 million. 

Mr. Harvey. I didn’t get that figure of $242 million. Where did 
you get that ? 

Mr. Poage. $217 million. 

Mr. Harvey. You quoted a figure just prior o that of $242 million. 

Mr. Poaar. If I did, it was in error, because I didn’t intend to quote 
a figure of $242 million. 

The figures are simply this, Ralph, that if you apply the principle 
that you are asking us to apply to corn, and I am willing to apply it 
across the board and allow the cotton farmers and the wheat farmers 
begin to put land in the soil bank when they are 15 percent above their 
allotment, the maximum that could be paid down to the allotment 
would be $142 million for cotton. 

Mr. Harvey. That is where the error came by. The other time you 
quoted a figure of $242 million. 

Mr. Poacr. I beg your pardon. It would be $142 million; it would 
bring you down to the allotment. You could put every acre of that 
15 percent in at 50 percent of the support price. 

Mr. Harvey. Then, is the gentleman saying that he would want 
to follow the procedure of setting up that $142 million payment and 
then providing the difference bet ween that and $217 million for further 
voluntary cuts? 

Mr. Poagcr. That’s right. 

Mr. Harvey. But that, insofar as the total amount is involved is 
concerned, that the gentleman would still be willing to go along with 
the $217 million figure? 

Mr. Poacr. That's r ight, because I don’t believe that if you did this 
thing that you would anything like use up the $217 million. 

I will be surprised if we put as much corn in below 17,500,000 acres 
as we did last year, if we have this bill I am proposing. 

Mr. Harvey. Then, in essence, the difference between the proposal 
as we are now considering it and the proposal of the gentleman from 
Texas is that up to $140 million you would have a general distribution 
to all cotton farmers ? 

Mr. Poacr. Exactly. 

Mr. Harvey. The difference between that and $21 
go, then, to the voluntary reducers, is that it ? 

Mr. Poace. If you reached that point. I don’t think you would 
ever reach it. 

Mr. Harvey. Would we ever have an estimate on that basis of how 
many actual acres of reduction below the 17 million would be achieved ? 

Mr. Poace. I don’t think you will get any more than you got this 
year. 

Mr. Harvey. You certainly, with the difference in money, the differ- 
ence between $142 million and $217 million, would expect to get, if 


— 


7 million would 
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it were all utilized, so many acres reduction. What would be the 
mathematics of it, $50 an acre for approximately $70 million ? 

Mr. Poage. I don’t know. The gentleman doesn’t understand the 
plan, at all. I don’t expect to get additional cotton reduction. I expect 
to get the reduction in feed grains, just exactly like you got in the 
corn last year. You didn’t get a reduction in corn, You took it out 
of something else. 

I expect a reduction in feed grains. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, according to the plan, you are not 
going, for the $217 million, you are not going to get any cotton 
reduction ? 

Mr. Poace. You will get some if you spend $217 million. I have 
repeatedly stated, and it is my belief, Mr. Doggett notwithstanding 
to the contrary, and I afford him the benefit of the same sincerity that 
I claim for myself, I don’t believe there is a chance in the world we 
will spend $217 million on cotton. 

Mr. Harvey. But there is about $70 million gap there? 

Mr. Poace. Yes; and the cotton farmers are not going to avail 
themselves of it, in my opinion, and that is just my guess. 

Mr. Harvey. You estimate that we will spend $140 million and 
get no cotton reduction ? 

Mr. Poace. No cotton reduction, just exactly like you spent $179 
million on corn last year and got no corn reduction. 

Mr. Harvey. The gentleman knows that that was not a planned 
program and is not a projected program. 

Mr. Poace. We will get a reduction in all kinds of feed grains 
throughout the South because when a man puts these acres in soil bank 
he goes out of cotton and out of corn and out of feed grains. Certainly 
we will get a reduction in the surplus crop, but it won’t be out of 
cotton. 

Just exactly like it was not out of corn last year. We paid $179 
million. We got no reduction in corn. We got a reduction in oats. 
We got a reduction in barley, possibly. We got a reduction in some 
other grains, but we didn’t get it in corn and I am not going to kid 
this committee into thinking that I am fool enough to believe that we 
would be buying a reduction in cotton. 

I am not trying to fool you at all. I am telling you the straight 
truth about this thing. Of course, we won’t get a reduction in cotton 
for that money, but we will get a reduction in feed grains and we 
have been told that feed grains were the serious situation. We have 
been told that we had too much corn and we will get a reduction in corn 
if we do this thing. 

We will get a reduction in those things that we are told are in a 
desperate situation. 

Of course, you will be paying the cotton farmer for it. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr, McLain, if I might ask this question: Is it the 
thinking of the Department that a cotton reduction is needed ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. This was the intent of the Soil Bank Act, Mr. Harvey. 
It is spelled out in the act itself. ' 

Mr. Harvey. I know it is the intent, but I am asking the question 
is it needed ? 

Mr. McLatn. It is obvious to anyone who understands the cotton 
picture that it is needed. 


’ 
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Mr. Harvey. What is the present stock of cotton, how many bales? 
Mr. McLatn. 14 million bales, approximately, on August 1, 1956. 
Mr. Harvey. What is considered a normal, safe carryover? 

Mr. McLain. We can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Harvey. What was the historical carryover reserve ? 

Mr. McLatn. Cotton has been almost in the same position as wheat, 
as far as carryover stocks are concerned. We have had about a year’s 
normal supply being carried over. 

That is above normal for cotton. Of course, we are moving large 
amounts into the export program. That is reducing that and we hope 
to continue that. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you think 8 million is a safer figure to consider for 
carryover reserve / 

Mr. McLarn. Around 8 or 81% has been an average. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, we have nearly a 100 percent surplus. 

Mr. McLain. Until we move it into this export program. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I thought your last announcement was that you 
would conclude this cotton year with carryover stocks of about 12 
million bales and next year with 7 million, and the next with 4 million. 

Mr. McLain. If our export program keeps working. 

Mr. Aserneruy. It is doing pretty well ? 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. 

Mr. Beucuer. I still don’t intend to get in the argument between the 
cotton and the corn boys, because I think you are both capable of 
taking care of yourselves. But I want information. 

Apparently, from your line of questioning, if I am any judge, you 
are trying to get the Department to admit that this corn bill grants 
privileges to the corn farmer which would not be enjoyed by the wheat 
farmer. Would you point those out for my information / 

Mr. Poace. I submit that is true. Here is the basic difference. 
The cotton and wheat farmers have already even taken a reduction of 
better than 30 percent from their historic production. 

Mr. Beicuer. On their allotment? 

Mr. Poagr. To reach their allotment. They have reduced normal 
acreage by approximately one-third in each case. 

Corn, at the present time, would require a reduction comparable to 
that in the case of cotton to reach the 1957 allotment. We are told 
that the corn people cannot take that kind of reduction. I am in agree- 
ment with that. ; 

We are told, however, that we should have some reduction in corn 
because there is too much feed available and we should have a reduc- 
tion in corn in order to try to get it down. 

We are told that instead of requiring corn farmers to reduce, just as 
cotton and other things have been reduced without any payments, 
that we will let corn reduce by 12 to 15 percent depending on just 
where you fix it, somewhere between 12 to 15 percent without any 
payment. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Down to 51? 

Mr. Poaae. Or 49, or wherever you fix what we last year called the 
farm corn base, but call it 15 percent. Then corn is asked to take a 
reduction of, say 15 percent without any payment and then corn is 
asked to take another reduction of approximately 15 percent to bring 
them roughly 30 percent below their historic acreage which is not 
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uite as much reduction as cotton and wheat have already made, but 

or that last 15-percent reduction that corn producers should be paid, 
that they should receive soil-bank payments of not 50 but 60 percent 
of the prospective value of the crop. 

Mr. Betcuer. As I understand, then the difference is, and you con- 
tend the difference is, that the wheat farmer and the cotton farmer 
have to reduce down to their figure, without any payments. 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. 

Mr. Betcuer. And the corn farmer does not have to reduce down 
near that far before he starts to get paid. 

Mr. Poace. Under any of these bills. 

If you leave the law as it stands, he would have to reduce that far 
without any payments, but if you pass any of these bills, and I think 
that everybody agrees that there should be something provided 
there—— 

Mr. Betcuer. If this were to apply to cotton and wheat, you have 
to raise the minimum allotment or put on the base ? 

Mr. Poacr. Frankly, my own suggestion was that we would estab- 
lish a farm base for all of these crops: Corn, wheat, cotton, all of 
them, and establish it 15 percent higher than the allotment. That 
still would not bring corn quite up to where we would want it to be. 

So, in order to bring corn up, my own personal suggestion would 
simply be to give them 614 million acres of base and raise their allot- 
ment to 43,200,000 acres which is what it was last year. In other words, 
to give them a minimum allotment. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Give corn. 

Dr. Poace. Give corn a minimum allotment. Make it 6 million 
acres higher than it is at the present time. Give them a minimum 
allotment just like we are giving wheat and cotton. Give them 43,- 
200,000 acres which is what they had last year. 

And then, apply to them the same rules that you would apply to 
other crops. Give them 15 percent on top of that and let them begin 
putting land in the soil bank at any point 15 percent above their new 
and increased allotment. 

In other words, they would bring that extra 15-percent base back 
down to 43 million acres, but they would get paid. They would get 
paid for that 15 percent, and I would say to your wheat farmer that 
instead of being cut to 55 million acres, his present allotment, that at 
63,250,000 acres he could begin putting land in the soil bank. 

Mr. Betcuer. The allotment, there would still be a minimum allot- 
ment of 55 million, but you would add 15 percent for base and then 
you would start paying back from the base. 

Mr. Poace. Exactly. And let him put into the soil bank from his 
farm base. If he wanted to go below his allotment, he could still 
put a little in the soil bank. 

Mr. Bercuer. And that is your theory, that the corn farmers he 
is now getting preferential treatment on these bills? 

Mr. Poace. He certainly is, because he is getting paid to make the 
cut. The wheat farmer in Garfield County, Okla., is not getting paid 
to make the cut, and the cotton farmer in Ellis County, Tex., is not 
getting paid to cut his cotton acres. 

It would give the corn farmer what he says he needs. It would give 
the corn people everything they have asked. It would apply to other 
crops the same treatment that the corn farmer has asked for himself. 
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As I said here a while ago, while I-am willing to go further, per- 
sonally I am willing to go further and accept whatever support pice 
the farmer wants to take on corn, I will take it for cotton, for wheat, 
and the rest of them—lI can’t see how anybody can claim that we are 
asking anything unfair or anything unreasonable when we ask to 
receive the same kind of treatment the corn farmers receive. 

We recognize the corn farmers’ problems. We are willing to solve 
them, but we are not willing to solve them in a vacuum without doing 
anything for anybody else. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. McLain, is it your opinion that the surplus 
problem of the corn farmer will ever be solved by putting his acreage 
into the soil bank, whereas there is a large segment of the country left 
open to plant just as much corn or other grains as it would like to 
plant? Do you think it would be solved under those conditions? 

Mr. McLain. First of all, the Department recognizes that feed 
grains are interchangeable. I think everyone with an understanding 
of the feeding industry recognizes that. It has become more pro- 
nounced as grain sorghums have developed further. 

We have felt in the Department that over the long pull, that our 
bill does just. that after the expiration of the soil bank. With the dis- 
cretionary support levels established by the Secretary without acre- 
age controls, it would be the wisest solution to the problem. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I do not understand. You mean you are coming 
up with a program effective in 1960 after the soil bank expires? 

Mr. McLary. Under the legislative provision as recommended by 
the administration we set the minimum at 70 percent for the duration 
of the soil bank. Thereafter, all feed grains would be treated the 
same. 

This would mean that all grain raised, whether in the commercial 
area or noncommercial area, would be supported. You see, one of 
the difficulties we have—and this is hard for a person not in the Corn 
Belt to understand—is that putting a support price at 90, for instance, 
on corn with only 40 percent anticipation does not put a floor under 
corn prices for the Corn Belt farmer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Secretary, excuse me. We are getting com- 
pletely away. Ido not want to talk about 100 percent or 60 percent 
or any other percent. I am not interested, for the purpose of this 
thought, in percentages. I am simply asking this question which I 
think you can answer very briefly: 

Will the deposit of acres, corn acres, in the commercial corn area, 
leaving the remainder of the country to plant such corn and grain as 
it likes, solve this surplus corn problem ? , 

Now, that is what. you are asking us to do. Just answer, Will it 
solve the corn surplus? 

Mr. McLain. We think with the Soil Bank Act picking up the added 
acres that are now being taken out there 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is what I am talking about. You think it 
will solve it. 

You have said several times in the well of this committee that the 
other people who were producing other crops have taken their acre- 
age out of the other crops and put them in corn, That is what you 
said ; isn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. Corn and feed grains. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. We are talking —— 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. AxsernetHy. You say they have put their diverted acres in 
corn. Now, when you take out more corn in Iowa or South Dakota 
or Minnesota, all in the commercial area, and firm up the price of corn, 
how can you avoid an increase of feed grain production in the non- 
commercial areas? 

Mr. McLarn. Up until we had the Soil Bank Act, you could not. 
But now 

Mr. AnernetHy. How can you do it now ? 

Mr. McLarn. We now have a method wherein any other acres that 
are released will be picked up, and they will be compensated for. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Not in acreage reserve. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Both acreage reserve and conservation. 

Over the cotton area you have a program designed to bring cotton 
acreages down and it does not permit the planting of cotton in other 
sections? 

Mr. McLarn. You have control over it through marketing quotas; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have some controls? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You also have some control over the wheat situa- 
tion, except the minimum acreages; don’t you? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You have some control over the tobacco situation. 
You cannot plant it anywhere else after it is cut down, can you? 

Mr. McLain. No, that is right. All the marketing quota programs 
work that way. 

Mr. Asernetity. But as to corn, the thing that has brought the 
problem on is that you cannot contro] it—and I am not suggesting 
that we control it. But when you cut it back in the commercial corn 
area, through the soil bank or regardless of how you do it, it springs 
up somewhere else. It is just like a balloon, you push it down on this 
side and it springs up on the other over here. That is what has hap- 
pened ; isn’t it? 

Mr. McLar. That is the reason we have commercial counties 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the reason. 

Now, what has been suggested here? Let’s just do not confine it to, 
yas say, we want you to be fair with all commodities alike—which 

agree with, but just let’s not confine it to that. Why don’t we look 
at this objectively and agree that the only way that we will ever be able 
to bring this grain situation under control, which is what you want to 
do and which is what Mr. Harvey wants to do, and which is what I 
want to do, all of us, is to get these people out of the production of 
grain who are competing with the very ones that you are now trying 
to help with this bill. And the only way you can get them out is put 
them all in the soil bank. 

Mr. Harvey. Now, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

I want to ask him to answer that. Isn’t that the only way you can 
get them out, unless you invoke quotas ? 

Mr. McLain. If you go this way, Mr. Abernethy, you have got to 
control, not only the feed grains, but also vegetables, oilseeds, and 
you would create—— 
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Mr. Anernetuy. No. 

Mr. McLa1n. It would be up there. 

Mr, ApernerHy. What we are proposing is not a diversion to 
vegetables, oilseeds, or anything else. What we are proposing here 
is to take the grain acres out of grain. We are proposing to take 
them out of grain and put them into soil bank and put them to sleep. 
That is what we are proposing. 

Mr. McLatn. There are literally millions of acres of land in all of 
these areas that could be put in under this proposal, diverted to the 
oilseeds and the vegetable crops, unless you put them all under the 
contro] program. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And that is exactly what can be done when you 
take the acres out under your bill. They can still be diverted to com- 
petitive crops; can’t they? 

Mr. McLain. That is right, but you would not improve—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What you are proposing here does not solve the sit- 
uation of diversion in the very area that you make your bill applicable 
to. 

Mr. McLatn. Only to to extent that further diversion out of your 
basic commodities is picked up by the soil bank. That is the only way 
it is done, plus the conservation reserve part of it. 

Mr, Harvey. The gentleman was not here yesterday when I was 
completing my questioning of Mr. McLain. I would only mention 
to him that I asked this question of Mr. McLain, and I quote: 


How much do you expect, and how many acres do you anticipate, that you will 
get in the conservation reserve? 


And there follows some questions, but after 3 or 4 interchanges the 
reply was this, by Mr. Doggett: 
We have an overall goal of 20 million. You see, this is a continuing program. 


And Mr. McLain interposed then and completed the sentence and 
said: 


Twenty million acres. 

I then asked, and I quote: 

And what do you estimate, for 1957, that will cost? 
And Mr. Doggett replied : 


Well, you see, Congressman, in the case of conservation reserve, we have an 
over-riding total allowable commitment of $450 million annually. So that when 
we make a contract, it is a continuing contract for the life of it. Now, it cannot 
be shorter than 3 years. 

In other words, this is projected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am talking about the acreage of reserve. 

Mr. Harvey. That is acres. This is going to pick up acres that are 
now devoted to producing part of the surplus of feed grain, and cer- 
tainly, $450 million are going into that area and may or may not be 
too much to pay for it, but it is evidence, in answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, that the program is not unrealistic 
and does answer the objections that you have raised. 

Mr. AnerNetTHy. Now, I would like to conclude, Mr. McLain, with 
this observation. 

You have observed from the well of this committee, and I thoroughly 
agree with you, that diverted acres have gone to grain. The Depart- 
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ment agrees that the reduction of cotton in the United States has 
caused it to spring up elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. AperNnerHy. That we have pushed the balloon down here, and 
it springs up over there. 

You have followed that observation in the well of this committee 
with another observation, comparable and perfectly parallel with 
it, that is, that the corn pr oblem, the reduction of corn, such as it has 
been in the commercial corn area, has caused the increased production 
of corn in a noncommercial ares 

Now you are telling us that we can solve the corn surplus by further 
reducing the production of corn in the commercial corn area and 
leaving the other farms which are not in and not participating, free to 
produce just as much corn as they want to. 

Now, you may be right; I do not think you are, but I oro that 
you are much more experienced i in this subject than Iam. I do not 
know very much about the production of corn. 

But I will say that I think that what is being proposed here by 
Mr. Poage, my self and others, is in keeping with your previous phi- 
losophy, that is, that the diverted acres have got to be taken care of 
in order for the corn program, or any other program, to work. 

What has been suggested this morning, what I have also suggested, 
is that we take the diverted acres in the Wheat Belt and in the Cotton 
Belt out of corn by way of the soil bank. I cannot see for the life of 
me why the commercial corn people would not shout, “Hurray, we 
appreciate it, we will be glad to get them out.” 

But you oppose it. 

Mr. McLarn. No—— 

Mr. Asnernetuy. Then I do not understand your program. 

Mr. McLarn. Again, I think if you got the significance of what 
Mr. Harvey was trying to quote to you, the $450 million is to be used 
primarily, and it is the intent of the Soil Bank Act to pick up these 
acres that have already been diverted. That was the intent of that 
part of the act. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In what, conservation reserve? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernerHy. Do you think I am going to put the finest land 
I have on my farm in the conservation reserve ? 

Mr. McLarty. Not the finest, you should not put the finest in. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Wait a minute. Most of my cotton acres have 
already been cut half in two. Now, on the diverted acres I am now 
producing some crops. Do you think I am going to take that good 
land, it is at least my next best land—there are always 3 or 4 classes 
of land on the average farm—and put it in conservation reserve and 
plant it in trees? Of course I am not. 

Mr. McLain. There are many other options other than trees in 
the conservation reserve program. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not care what the options are. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just a minute. The difference is you would only 
be getting $10 an acre. Isn’t that the maximum in the United States 
for conservation reserve ? 
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Mr. McLain. That is the average. 
Mr. Doaeerr. That is the average. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. How much have you gotten into the conservation 
reserve in Mississippi, which is a heavy producing cotton State? You 
had it broken down; how much has gone in ¢ 

I think you have only three contracts in my county. 

Mr. McLatn. I think you will be surprised how many we have got 
in Mississippi, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I believe you have three contracts in my county. 
J may be wrong. 

Mr. McLain. We will be glad to furnish for the record the latest 
up-to-date figures on it for all States if you so desire. 

Mr. Aserneruy. But up until now they have not put the converted 
acres in the conservation reserve ; have they? 

Mr. McLain. They have not had much opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Anerneruy. All right, up until now they have not done it, and 
this is corn-planting time. Now, this is an emergency which is being 
proposed for 1 year—just one. 

And | sone understand why you do not say, “Why, I think this is 
a good idea. I suspect that if we would sit down in executive session 
where we cal discuss it, prob: ibly like we ought to, you would agree. 

I think you ought to say, “This is a good idea, this will get these 
folks down there out of the production of corn and will permit us to 
solve this corn problem out in the Midwest.” 

I just cannot understand why you object to it. 

Were you about to give us some figures on the conservation reserve ? 

Mr. McLarty. For 1956 it was 127 contracts. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Out of how many farms in the State ? 

Mr. McLain. Again, we had very little participation in 1956 be- 
cause it was not announced. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is 114 contracts to each of the 82 counties 
in Mississippi. 

Mr. McLain. Remember, Mr. Abernethy, that, they had to be in a 
position since this program was available only very late in the fall 
that they had not used the lapd all year, and you obviously know 
there were not many farmers w ho could meet that requirement. 

Mr. Apnerneruy. There are a few interested in the conservation 
reserve program, And I think it isa good program. That is the one 
part of the soil bank I am for. 

Mr. Potk. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. McLain, I would like to address two inquiries:to 


you. The first is with reference to a local problem in Ohio. 


On January 22 of this year, there was a meeting in the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts at Columbus. According to the 
newspaper report which came out on January 23, Mr. Herman, who 
is State administrator of the soil-bank program in Ohio, is alleged to 
have made this statement: He added that many of the 14,929 wheat- 
growers who agreed last fall to underplant their acreage will be given 
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a chance to cancel the agreements and plant the idle wheat acreage in 
corn. 

Now, that news report, which came out on the 23d of January, has 
caused quite a bit of questioning and confusion on the part of our 
Ohio farmers, particularly those who are growing corn. They do not 
want to put this acreage that they took out of wheat into corn. 

Mr. McLain. I think I can answer your question. 

I do not know about the press report. But we did have a provision 
in our regulations, Mr. Polk, that, as you know, a man signing an 
acreage reserve contract had to agree to comply with all of his basic 
crop allotments. We felt that in fairness to the farmer, he should be 
given an opportunity, after he had gotten his last allotment, if he 
was not satisfied with it, to cancel out. 

In other words, we did not want to bind him to something when he 
did not know all the terms. 

So all Mr. Herman was saying, I am sure, was that anybody, be- 
cause of the corn referendum going the way it did, who did not want to 
go through with the contract, could cancel it up until the time they 
got their corn allotment. 

In fairness, we thought they should have that opportunity. This 
does not mean they did it. We have very little indications—well, we 
do not know for sure how many were canceled. 

Mr. Pork. I know the farmers do not object to having a chance to 
cancel out, but they are—— 

Mr. McLarn. You can see why we had to do it the way we did it. 
We could not require a farmer to sign an agreement when he did not 
know all the conditions of the agreement. 

Mr. Pork. It appears the farmers think they are going to be forced 
to put this excess in corn. 

Mr. McLarn. No—— 

Mr. Po.x. That upsets their rotation. In other words, they do not 
like to grow corn 2 years in succession. 

Mr. McLain. I am sure Mr. Herman did not say that, and I think 
I have given you an adequate explanation. We would be happy to 
check further. 

Mr. Poix. Will you investigate that ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Pox. I think it might be well for you to get out a press release 
or something. 

Mr. McLain. The press release has been given wide circulation, 
and this is one of the few questions that has been raised about. it. 

Mr. Pox. Thank you, Mr. McLain. 

The other question that I want to raise refers to a point that was 
brought up, I believe last Friday, by Mr. John Baker of the National 
Farmers Union. He called attention to the fact that section 301 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act for 1938, in the definition of normal 
supply of corn, rice, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and so on, it gives quite, 
you might say, a handicap to corn. 

May I read just briefly from the definition of “normal supply” as it 
appears in the Agricultural Adjustment Act? 


“Normal supply’ in the case of corn, rice, wheat, and peanuts for any market- 
ing year shall be (i) the estimated domestic consumption of the commodity 
for the marketing year ending immediately prior to the marketing year for 
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which normal supply is being determined, plus (ii) the estimated exports of 
the commodity for the marketing year for which normal supply is being de- 
termined, plus (iii) an allowance for carryover. 


Now, this is important: 


The allowance for carry over shall be the following percentage of the sum of 
the consumption and exports used in computing normal supply: 10 percentum 
in the case of corn; 10 per centum in the case of rice; 15 per centum in the ease 
ot wheat; and 15 per centum in the case of peanuts. 


T will skip that section because that is a special topic. 
Then you have 175 percent, and coming down to the definition of 
“normal supply” of cotton : 


The “normal supply” of cotton for any marketing year shall be the estimated 
domestic consumption of cotton for the marketing year for which such normal 
supply is being determined, plus the estimated exports of cotton for such market- 
ing year, plus 30 per centum of the sum of such consumption and exports as an 
allowance for carryover. 

I know this is not something that you are responsible for, and I am 
not criticizing in any way. ‘This is just in the law, and you have to 
follow it. But under the law, the formula that you are forced to use 
gives corn and rice only 10 percent in addition, 10 percent to be added 
on the loss of any of the crops; wheat and peanuts Is given 15 percent; 
cotton is given 30 percent. 

Il am wondering if the Department would consider recommending 
an amendment to the definition of “normal supply” ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think the correct record shows that corn was 
changed, I believe at the last session of Congress, to 15 percent, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Poix. Obviously, the one I have here is 1953. I realize that. 

Mr. McLarn. I think it was amended to 15 percent. But it still 
leaves, of course, quite, what we call a fringe benefit because it was 
written in the law m this manner. 

Some of the gentlemen here can give an explanation of why it was 
done, but it has the effect, of course, of permitting larger allotments 
and higher price supports. 

Mr. Potx. Yes. In other words, cotton was considered generally to 
be one of the important crops as far as cash value is concerned. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poik. And has a very low priority, shall we say, in this defini- 
tion of “normal supply.” 

It seems to me if we are going to give all commodities a fair con- 
sideration according to their relative values and importance, corn 
should at least be up as high as any of the other commodities. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, this 1s right in the realm of minimum- 
acreage allotment, which corn has not had, you see, up until this request 
was in the Soil Bank Act. It is part of the same pattern. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Baker further pointed out that if we did use a 30- 
percent figure here, the same as for cotton, that our national corn 
acreage allotment in the commercial area would be about 49 million 
acres, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. McLain. Well, we would have to check that. But it would be 
considerably larger, I am sure. 

Mr. Pork. Would you oppose a change in the definition ? 


87880—57——-12 
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Mr. McLain. I could not state here. I think what we are asking 
for in effect does the same thing, and we would rather see it the way 
we have proposed it. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. McLain. 

That is all. 

Mr. Poagr. All right, Mr. Jones, 

Mr. Jones. We have been discussing a lot of crops here, of course, 
and we have gotten, I think, perhaps away from the original bill. 
However, I think it is evident that we may be considering other things, 
too. And this may seem foreign when I first bring it up, but it is a 
situation that has arisen in the ‘Department of Agriculture—the other 
day—about a condition that exists in North ( ‘arolina, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, with the brucellosis in soybeans. 

Now, there has been some suggestion that one of the best, and per- 
haps the only way to control that infestation, we will call it that, is 
to take those acres out of production, of soybeans, or any other host of 
plants in which it might develop. 

Now, the question is: Is the present soil-bank legislation sufficiently 
broad to permit farmers who have had this infestation to take those 
acres out of that crop and not plant the land, either to crops that are 
supported or to other crops that would be a host to this, and to receive 
soil-bank payments for that / 

Mr. McLain. First of all, we have to have another fact in the case, 
whether there are basic allotment crops on the farm. Are there in 
the illustration you are giving ¢ 

Mr. Jones. On most of them there would be; yes. 

Mr. McLary. If there were basic allotment crops on the farm, 
they would be allowed to put them into the soil bank, whether they be 
cotton or corn or tobacco. Then these acres that you set aside might 
have been the acres that you are talking about here that need to be set 
aside out of the soybeans, and the acres reserve program could be 
used to the extent that you are permitted under the acreage reserve 
program to do it. 

And under wheat, we permit it, before we get through, those that 
wanted to put their whole allotment in to do it. We are not sure 
whether we are going to be able to do that with cotton and tobacco 
and corn, or not. But that is a, possibility. 

We are taking options on all over what they initially agreed to 
put in. 

Mr. Jones. The reason I am asking this question—in other words, 
in some cases this acreage would be larger than what they would 
ordinarily be permitted on a percentage basis. 

Mr. McLain. All right, now, the rest of it could be put into the 
conservation reserve program from a 3- to a 10- year period, 

Mr. Jones. Well, the reason I bring this up, if it is not sufficiently 
broad to permit that to be done under the acreage reserve, then I 
think there is a possibility that we might want some legislation which 
would be in the form of a compensatory payment, just as we have 
established precedents for making compensatory payments for other 
diseases like that for the control. Because at the present time this 
disease seems to be centered in a very small locality, but there is a 
very great danger that this might spread. 
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And it seems to me that the Department of Agriculture should be 
considered in trying to maintain this. And they are in the process now 
of considering quarantine of those areas. So if they put the quaran- 
tine on, then those farmers and their corporation would need some 
vehicle to be compensated for that, and I was thinking about the 
soil bank being a possibility. 

Mr. McLarn. I think a combination of the acreage reserve and 
the conservation reserve would pretty well take care of it. 

Mr. Jones. The only thing about the conservation reserve, it would 
not take care of it because of the fact that the farmer, with that acreage, 
where soybean is a good crop and it is a crop that is continuing to be 
enlarged, could afford to take his soybean acreage and put it into 
conseravtion reserve because the payment would not be adequate 
to justify that at all. 

I just wanted to bring that up and let the Department start giving 
that some consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. McLain, I have listened with interest to the 
questions relative to the corn problem, and I know that the members 
of the corn section are much better qualified to ask those questions 
than I am because we grow very little corn in my district, or State. 

However, I would like to ask you a question or two about tobacco, 
and maybe peanuts. 

The State of South Carolina last year suffered a loss of $18 million 
on tobacco, which would amount to about 37-35 percent acreage re- 
duction. 

I was wondering how you felt about using this 1956 acreage for soil- 
bank purposes for this year ? 

Has the Department given that any consideration at all ? 

Mr. McLarty. Your question is whether we would consider using 
the 1956 quotas in 1957 in order to determine soil-bank compli: ance? 

Mr. McMinian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, the law would prohibit them from 
doing that. That is the answer to your question. 

Mr. McMitian. Yes, but I have a bill pending for that purpose. 

I wondered how you all felt about it. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, I think that if this is the direction you 
start, it will be done with all commodities. And my answer to your 
question is, if this is the direction we go, we are going to accomplish 
very little in basie crop reduction with the soil bank. Of course, 
we have felt that that reduced production was the intent of Congress 
in order to get some control of the basic commodities. 

Mr. Mc Mu. LAN. Well, of course, we go all over the country giving 
relief to the corn farmers and, natur ally, the tobacco farmers down 
in my section, there are approximately 300 farmers—— 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, you recognize that tobacco does have a 
program of its own in which the producer is guaranteed 90 percent 
= parity, and these other commodities, of course, are not guaranteed 
that. 
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Mr. McManian, But the 90-percent parity does not do them any 
good if they do not have any acreage. 

Mr. McLarn. That is precisely right. 

Mr. McMiuixan. Another question I would like to ask, also, is if 
the Department has under consideration this 37-percent parity on 
= being based in the soil-bank—is that 50-percent payment, or 
what 

Mr. McMiuan. We, as you know, have announced the rate for 
1957, practically the same as 1956, and the Secretary has said—— 

Mr. McMuuan. Eighteen percent, which amounts to about 37 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. McLaxn, I would say this to you, that after this year’s opera- 
tion, if the rates are not right to get the desired participation for any 
commodity, they will be reviewed and adjusted in 1958, accordingly. 

Mr. McMuuan. I do not believe you get tobacco farmers, not very 
many in my State, going back to 18. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, it is a very valuable crop, as you know, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. McMann. I think peanuts is about in the same position in 
my State, also. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Gathings? 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McLain, yesterday you gave some very fine 
acreage figures—— 

Mr. McLain. I think Mr. Beach gave them. 

Mr. Garuines. In answer to questioning by Mr. Harvey I won- 
dered if you had the actual production of corn in these years, if you 
gave this acreage? It mai be very fine if we had those figures in 
the record, starting with the year 1944 for corn, 94 million acres. 

Mr. McLain. We will insert them in the record following 

Mr. Garuines. Get the same information in the record as you 
furnished here yesterday with the various years as to the total number 
of acres planted in corn, and also oats, barley, and grain sorghum. 

Mr. McLain. We will be happy to do that. 

(The data requested above is as follows:) 
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Mr. Garuines. In addition, the actual production in those crops to 
show what the yield is. 

Generally, what is the yield now of corn in 1956 in comparison with, 
say, 1950¢ Has there been an appreciable increase in yield? 

Mr. McLarty. All commodities are increasing in yield, as you know. 

Mr. Garutnes. I just wondered now whether they use as much 
fertilizer in the production of corn as they do in some of the other 
crops. 

Mr. McLain. They are doing a good job at that. They are doing 
a good job at it, and the yield is just going up like this [indicating]. 

Mr. Garurines. Now, is that true also with grain sorghum and barley 
and oats ? 

Mr. McLacn. It is true with all the commodities. 

Mr. Garurines. That is all. 

I would like to get those figures, though, inserted in the record. 

Mr. McLain. We will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. McLain, the statement was made a few minutes 
ago that the average over the United States for conservation reserve 
acres was $10 per acre; is that right ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What was the maximum amount paid under con- 
servation acreage reserve ¢ 

Mr. Doccerr. That is established by the State committees, country- 
wide. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could you give me what, to your knowledge, is the 
highest that is being paid? 

Mr. Doceerr. The highest rate, average rate in the State is $13; 
the lowest is $7—individual States. 

Mr. Jounson. The way the law is set up, unless a man has a basic 
crop, that is the only chance he has—is the conservation acreage 
reserve ¢ 

Mr. Doecrrr. No, sir, he does not have to have a basic crop. All 
cropland is eligible. 

Mr. Jounson. But I mean, he cannot come under the acreage re- 
serve unless he has a basic crop ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Right. 

Mr. Jounson. So any particular farmer who does not have a basic 
crop, the maximum he can receive under the soil bank is $13 an acre; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. No, sir, it could be higher than that. 

Mr. Jounson. But the way the law is being administered, $13 is the 
maximum ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. On the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one other question I wanted to ask Mr. Mc- 
Lain. 

I have heard the statement here many times within the last few days 
that the vote was around 6114 percent. 

Mr. McLain. Those that voted. 

Mr Jounson. Well, the vote in my district was about 2-to-1 against 
the plan offered by the administration. However, I would like to ask 
you, what have you in your plan to offer my farmers more than they 
were voting against 2-to-1? 
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They voted against the administration plan 2-to-1. Now, I have 
to go back te them, and if I support your plan, what can I tell them 
they are getting more than they were getting under the plan they 
voted against, 2-to-1? 

Mr. McLatn. In the first place, we have guaranteed the 70 percent. 
And the second thing, I think that your farmers, if they are like 
most Corn Belt farmers today, have awakened to what they are 
really facing today, and they wonder what is going to happen. 

Mr. Jounson. Then the only change has been the 70 percent ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is all. 

Mr. Poagae, Any other questions of Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLain, we are very much obliged: 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Poage, could I insert a few remarks here that 
summarize the statement in the record ? 

Mr. Poage. Certainly you can. 

I think, however, if you want to insert summaries, you had better 
read the summary. 

Mr. McLatrn. I would be happy to do that. I would be more than 
glad to do it if you want it done. 

Mr. Poaae. I think we should. 

Mr. McLain. All right. 

I should like to take this opportunity to emphasize some of the 
major points made in my presentation of January 30, 1957, as follows: 

1. It is imperative that the soil-bank program achieve its objective 
with respect to corn as well as other basic crops under the soil bank. 
This objective is to reduce production. The current program available 
to corn farmers will not do this. As a matter of fact, it is likely that 
corn acreage will be increased. A change is needed. 

2. The immediate effects of continuation of the present corn- 
allotment program will be felt first by corn farmers and other farmers 
who sell feed grains. However, even more important, the secondary 
effects will be felt by livestock, dairy, and poultry producers in every 
agricultural county inthiscountry. Livestock, dairy, and poultry sales 
provide about 55 percent of the cash income from marketings by 
farmers. 

3. Estimated carryover at the end of this marketing year of 1,475 
million bushels of corn, practically all of which will be owned by 
CCC, will be extremely costly to carry in storage and will bear down 
on the entire agricultural price structure. The $217 million budgeted 
for approximately 5 million acres of corn under the soil bank is a wise 
investment under these circumstances since it will cost both the 
Government and the agricultural economy much more if the produc- 
tion from 5 million acres is moved either into the markets or through 
feed channels. 

4. It is our recommendation that the administration bill containing 
& minimum and maximum of 70 to 90 percent of parity, respectively, 
be approved. 

5. The corn loan in the noncommercial corn area under the admin- 
istration bill would be 8214 percent of the commercial corn area 
support level. Under the current legislation, as it stands, it will be 
75 percent. This would increase supports by 6 cents per bushel in 
the noncommercial corn area. 
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6. Because of the requirement that producers comply with all acre- 
age allotments in order to be eligible to participate in the soil-bank 
program, producers of wheat, cotton, and tobacco in the commercial 
corn counties will be at a serious disadvantage, unless the base acreage 
program is adopted. 

7. With respect to whether or not price support will be made avail- 
able to noncooperators in the absence of new legislation, certainly we 
would not stand idly by in the case of a collapse of corn and other 
feed grain prices. 

However, in the determination of the level of, or the need for price 
support to noncooperators we would take into consideration the most 
recent reports on livestock production, plantings intentions, rates of 
disappearance, and other factors. Our major objective here would be 
to act in the best interest of grain and livestock farmers as well as other 
segments of agriculture. 

8. And, finally, with respect to the 1957 level of price support to co- 
operators under the proposed administration bill, it should be noted 
that under the same criteria, we announced a price support of $1.31 per 
bushel prior to the December 11, 1956, corn referendum. In the event 
of the passage of the administration bill, we intend to provide price 
support at this level to cooperators. This is what 61 percent of the 
corn farmers who voted favored. We will heed their counsel. 

Mr. Poage, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before your committee and presenting the Department’s position. 

Mr. Poacr. We appreciate your appearance and your time and pa- 
tience. 

We have several more witnesses, and we only have time for probably 
one very short one. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. Can you make it in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Parker. [ think I can make it in 5 minutes; I can file it and 
summarize it. 

Mr. Poace. Then let’s proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH 0. PARKER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT 
TO THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph O. Parker, and I 
am acting today as legislative consultant to the National Grange and 
presenting this statement. 

If I may be permitted to, I would like to file this short three-page 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The statement of Mr. Parker is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JosEPH QO. PARKER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


The National Grange appreciates the opportunity of presenting its views on 
H. R. 3011 and similar bills which would make alterations in the farm program 
with respect to corn. There is an obvious need for some helpful action in con- 
nection with the corn program if our objective is to obtain a reduction in corn 
acreage and some degree of price stability. 

Farmers are not enthusiastic about the 1957 corn program as it now stands. 
From the standpoint of the individual corn producer, and from the standpoint of 
farm income and the national economy, a reduction in corn acreage in the com- 
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mercial corn area from 53 million to 37 million acres in 1 year is too severe to be 
acceptable. Obviously there will be little, if any, compliance with allotments or 
participation in the soil bank under these controls. 

Since the authorization of the soil-bank program last year, the hope has been 
expressed in many places that it would become an effective tool for substantial 
adjustment in the production of corn and other crops. In the Grange we seriously 
doubt whether the soil bank, as it has been implemented, will bring about any 
substantial reduction in the harvest of corn. Similarly, we doubt whether the 
program will contribute materially to a reduction in Government-held stocks of 
other farm commodities, or to any major improvement in the farm income situa- 
tion. 

BASIC CHANGES NEEDED 


Probably it is already too late to try to draft and gain enactment this year 
of a program with a better chance for successful attainment of beneficial pro- 
duction adjustment and increased farm income. Basic changes are necessary 
in the farm program if we are ever going to get peacetime production adjust- 
ment, wise land use, expanded markets, and a more equitable return to pro- 
ducers for farm commodities. We recognize, as a practical matter, that con- 
siderable educational work is going to be necessary in many places before the 
needed changes can be accomplished. 

Under the circumstances, it becomes essential to buy time and hold the line 
as well as possible against overproduction and inadequate income while the 
important preparatory work is carried on for a more effective approach to some 
of our agricultural problems. 

With certain moditications, we believe H. R. 3011 would be a help in the present 
dilemma. 

A BAD BARGAIN 


The Grange view, however, is that the present corn proposals are efforts to 
make the best of a bad bargain. 

On this basis, and as a temporary expedient, we would agree to establishing 
again, for 1957, a corn base acreage of 51 million acres, and price support to co- 
operators at a level not less than 75 percent of parity, if provision is made to 
obtain an adjustment in corn acreage. 

We believe, therefore, that it would be desirable to require that a farmer, 
to be eligible for price support or soil-bank payments under this program, re- 
duce his corn planting by 15 percent below his base allotment for corn. This 
is essentially the program which the Congress provided last year and the one 
which received the approval of about 61 percent of the farmers voting in the 
recent corn-program referendum. Many different reasons have been assigned 
for the vote of the farmer, but many farmers undoubtedly voted against the 
program—or decided against voting at all—because of the provision which 
would have placed, thereafter, the level of price support solely at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The referendum was one way for corn farmers to manifest their dissatisfaction 
and to indicate the need for a better program. 

As we have already indicated, we have no confidence that enactment of these 
recommendations would provide any satisfactory or lasting solution to the 
problems plaguing corn growers. Perhaps the best thing that can be said 
about them is that they would give us something better than now exists with 
the 37-million-acre corn allotment, and certainly they are to be preferrd to the 
scramble which will prevail if we have no effective corn program at all. 

Part of our uneasy feeling about the present efforts to bail out the corn pro- 
gram arises from the conviction that an effective corn program must be related 
to other major feed grains and be applicable to all corn and feed-grain producers. 


SMALL REDUCTION IN FEED GRAINS 


We recognize, of course, that the conservation reserve section of the soil bank 
was originally intended to provide some incentive for a material reduction in 
the feed grain crops, but we have no confidence about the bank’s effectiveness, 
as it is now set up, to reduce total feed-grain production. 

The Grange position over the years, as this committee is well aware, has been 
to advocate the formulation and use of individual commodity programs, specially 
developed for the unique production and distribution requirements of each of the 
principal farm commodities. The Grange continues to advocate this route as the 
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best means of developing effective programs, increasing net farm income, and 
bringing about improvement of the agricultural situation generally. 

The present scramble to patch together some kind of a corn program serves 
to emphasize the fundamental agricultural question now facing us. Will we 
have the foresight to make the needed changes in our farm program in time, 
or will we wait until the urgencies of another real farm depression force us to 
action? 

Mr. Parker. And if you have copies, if you will turn to page 2, I 
think that is the pertinent part of our statement. 

First, I might add that this statement is presented and is predicated 
on the belief that there is some need for some helpful action in connec- 
tion with the corn program if the objective is to obtain a reduction in 
corn acreage and to provide some degree of price stability. 

We think that a reduction which would be required under the present 
allotment of from 53 million to approximately 37 million acres, is too 
severe in any one year. 

The Grange view, however, is that the present corn proposals are 
efforts to make the best of a bad bargain. On this basis, as a temporary 
expedient, we would agree to establishing again, for 1957, a corn base 
of 51 million acres and price support to cooperators at a level not less 
than 75 percent of parity if appropriate provision is made to obtain an 
adjustment in corn acreage. 

We believe that it would be desirable to require that a farmer, to be 
eligible for price support or soil-bank payments under this program, 
reduce his corn planting by 15 percent below his base allotment for 
corn. 

Then, this is essentially the program which was provided last yea 
and the one which received the approval of approximately 61 perce seit 
of the farmers who voted in the recent corn referendum. 

Many different reasons have been assigned for the vote of the farmer, 
but many farmers undoubtedly voted against the corn program or de- 
cided not to vote at all, because of the provision which would have 
thereafter placed the level of price support solely at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The referendum was one way for the corn farmers to manifest their 
dissatisfaction and to indicate the need for a better program. 

As we have already indicated, we have no confidence that the enact- 
ment of these recommendations would provide any satisfactory lasting 
solution for the problems plaguing corngrowers. Perhaps the best 
that can be said about them 1s that they would give us something better 
than that which now exists with the 37 million acre corn allotment, and 
certainly they are to be preferred to the scramble which will prevail if 
we have no effective corn program at all. 

And that is the reason that the Grange is recommending, in effect, 
that this program, or whatever program this committee may decide 
to present, be limited to 1 year as the 1-year emergency type of legisla- 
tion until this whole matter can be examined further, and it can be 
ascertained what results might be achieved under a program similar to 
those being proposed. 

Mr. Poutx. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the witness ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pox. I am wondering just how a 1-year program is going to 
effect our livestock farmers out in the Corn Belt. 
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Their feed and the number of head of livestock is usually determined 
by the number of bushels of corn they are producing, or other feed 
grains. In my particular area, corn is the principal feed grain. 

It seems to me that our livestock people should have a little longer 
period. Livestock production and marketing requires a lot of plan- 
ning ahead, and a livestock producer likes to know more than 1 year 
ahead what he is going to be able to do, how much corn he is going 
to be able to produce, so that he will know how many head of live- 
stock he is going to be able to feed. 

So it seems to me we should have at least a 3-year program. That 
seems to me to be about the minimum for our livestock people. 

What is your thinking on that? 

Mr. Parker. Well, [ think it is desirable, Mr. Polk, that we have 
programs that can operate for a long-range period of time. To — 
a program, though, between now and the time which it must be 
adopted, if you are going to meet the present corn-planting season, 
does not mean that this Congress should not consider at a later date, 
and in perhaps this session of Congress, a long-range program. Later 
on, in this session of Congress, it would be possible to ascertain to 
what extent corn farmers had availed themselves of this emergency 
program. It isentirely voluntary. 

Fr ankly, we do not believe that there will be a very great reduction 
in corn production under this proposal. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Continue. 

Mr. Parker. We recognize, of course, that the conservation re- 
serve section of the soil bank was originally intended to provide some 
incentive for a material reduction in the feed-grain crops, but we 
have no confidence that the bank’s effectiveness, as it is now set. up, will 
reduce total feed-grain production. 

The Grange position over the years, as this committee is well aware, 
has been to advocate the formulation and use of individual com- 
modity programs, specially developed for the unique production and 
distribution requirements of each of the principal farm commodities. 

The Grange continues to advocate this route as the best means of 
developing effective programs, increasing net farm income, and bring- 
ing about improvement of the agric ultur al situation gene rally. 

The present scramble to patch together some kind of a corn program 
serves to emphasize the fundamental agricultural question now facing 
us. Will we have the foresight to make the needed changes in our 
farm program in time, or will we wait until the urgencies of another 
real farm depression force us to action ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Grange has been very cognizant of the 
corn feed problem for some time, and we believe and recognize that 
the corn problem and feed problem are interrelated. 

In other words, when we testified in favor of domestic program for 
wheat during the last session of the Congress, we pointed out that as 
wheat acreage had been reduced approximately 20 million aeres, that 
a good portion of that acreage had, in fact, gone into feed grain pro- 
duction, and that that acreage actually resulted in an increase in feed 
grains of approximately 11 million or 12 million tons. 

I am speaking from memory as to these figures. 
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Whereas, if the acreage had been left to wheat, and all of the 
wheat from that acreage had actually gone into feed, you would only 
have had about 7.5 million tons of feed. 

So as a result of using the diverted acres for other feed grains in- 
stead of wheat production, we actually increased total feed grain pro- 
duction by about 4 million to 5 million tons. 

One of the members raised the question this morning, to the prior 
witness, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, as to whether or not it 
would not be more feasible to attempt to develop a program which 
would reduce total feed grain production by reducing the feed grains 
that are being produced on these diverted acres. 

The grange would be very sympathetic to some such point of view 
if a program could be perfected in time for enactment in order to 
meet the corn-planting deadline. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ApernerHy. Mr. Chairman ?/ 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Parker, as I understand your statement, the 
grange uses the word “sympathetic. * | will use something else, the 
grange would look with “favor,” would it not, upon a proposal which 
would permit the depositing of diverted acres in the wheat, cotton. 
and tobacco belts in the soil bank, and in your judgment it would 
contribute to a solution of the surplus corn problem that now exists 
in the commercial area. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. One of the problems that in plaguing 
the present corngrower is the increase in other feed grain’ production 
which comes about primarily from the diverted acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well now, do you think that the reduction of 
acreage in the commercial Corn Belt will solve the surplus corn or 
grain pean! 

Mr. Parker. Let me answer that two ways: We do not see how this 
present bill is going to obtain a very large reduction in corn, even in 
the commercial corn area. And so consequently, if it does not, then 
we will not have reduced total feed grain production by any substan- 
tial amount. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You say “this bill.” What bill do you have refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I am referring to the bill that was originally 
before the committee, H. R. 3011. There are a number of other bills 
now, I understand, before the committee. 

Mr AperNeruy. Well, does your statement apply to the bill that 
was sent over by the Depar tment? 

Mr. Parker. I think it would apply equally to the bill sent over by 
the Department, yes. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Andersen will be the first witness tomorrow, and I would like 
to ask if Mr. Weise is in the room, if he would like to be heard 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Wetse. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned to reconvene at | 
10 a. m., Wednesday, February 6, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building. Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Anpresen. If I may havea moment’stime. Ihave a lot of good 
friends here from Minnesota who are visiting the Nation’s Capital, 
and they are all farmers and farmers’ wives. 

We do want to welcome you down here. We have had representa- 
tives of your organization here to appear before our committee. 

This we feel is one of the most important committees in Congress, 
because we deal with the welfare of American agriculture. I have 
been on this committee a good long time. Most of the members here 
on the committee are members who have had long service 

We deal here with farm problems. 

And I am happy you are here. And I hope you will have a good 
stay while you are in Washington. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mr. Andresen. The Chair had not been 
informed about the visitors, but I take it this is a group of Farmers 
Union folks from Minnesota. Is that right? 

(Cries of “yes.” ) 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. We are delighted to have you. I want you 
to know that we value your representation on the committee. Mr. 
Andresen is the ranking minority member on the committee. Mrs. 
Knutson, also, from your State, is a member of our committee. We 
think very highly of her. And Mr. Andersen who is about to testify 
this morning is another very fine Member of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota, who is of great help on all agricultural problems. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. You see, the State of Minnesota is well represented from 
an agricultural st indpoint. 

I also call attention to the fact that Mr. Fred Marshall from your 
State is a member of the Appropriations Subcommittee, along with Mr. 
Andersen, and that that subcommittee handles the agricultural prob- 
le a in the Appropriations Committee. 

do not know of any State that is better represented from the stand- 
Bee agr iculture th: an is your State of Minnesota. 

We are particularly happy that you came here this morning when 
Mr. Andersen is just about to present a matter that we conceive as being 
of extreme importance to all agriculture. 
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Mr. ANnpersEN. Would you permit a statement? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. AnperseN. The gentleman in the chair, Mr. Bob Poage from 
Texas, is one of the best friends of agriculture, in or out of Congress. 

I don’t know of a gentleman in the C ongress who has done more 
she the farmer than the chairman sitting in that high seat this 
morning. 

And I would like, Mr. Chairman, if you would permit me to say 
as Mr. Andresen has said that we certainly are glad to welcome these 
people here this morning. We are sure that their visit to the ( Capital 
and to Congress will be very well repaid by what they gather for 
their own information. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

And now we will be delighted to hear from you, Mr. Andersen. Mr. 
Andersen has been here waiting on this committee for several days 
to present his views and to hear other views. We hope that he has 
not entirely lost his time. We will be glad to hear your presentation 
now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, as you have said, I have been here 
for some days listening to the testimony. And because of that, I 
would like to ask permission to extend my remarks at this point in 
the record and proceed more or less on an informal basis. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection permission granted. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have a bill before the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 3728, which has for its primary purpose the accomplishment of 
five objectives. 

The bill in the first instance agrees absolutely with that as put in by 
Mr. Andresen and other gentle men upon this committee relative to 
the 51 million acre minimum allotment for corn. 

I feel this, Mr. Chairman, that the Midwest cannot subsist upon 
less than that guaranteed corn acreage. And I refer to the economy 
of the Midwest. I say that in the same manner as I feel that the South 

cannot exist without having at least the 17 million acres of cotton as 
salve in their allotment. 

Personally, I feel that it is important business for the Congress to 
not set a figure too low for allotments for any basic crop because there 
is nothing which would provide, Mr. ( ‘hairman, the additional in- 
come needed for those various sections of the countr y. 

I am quite in agreement with your statement, Mr. Poage, which has 
been brought out several times in the hearings heretofore that some 
means should be dev ised to permit producers of all basics to put land 
into the acreage reserve in excess of the present allotment. 

That testimony has struck a chord with me. 

I am speaking mainly about corn this morning but at the same 
time I want to give to cotton, to tobacco, to rice, and to wheat and 
peanuts the same consideration as basics as we are asking for corn. 

But I feel in connection with corn, for example, that we should sa 
that it is good for the Nation’s economy to establish a base from whic h 
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we start our line of thinking of, say, 60 million or 65 million aeres. 
The figure would have to be determined. 

Well now, if we are asked to cut down from that to 51 million acres, 
if that allotment is established, there should be some means estab- 
lished to pay cooperators acreage reserve payments, taking into con- 
sideration their share of the so-called base down to the allotment. 

The same thing should apply to cotton. We should say to the 
cotton people, “You certainly are entitled for the good of the economy 
of the South, that you produce, you should in normal times produce 
for example, 20 million ac res. ? 

We should then take that 3 million acres in there above the present 
allotment or at whatever the allotment is set, and make arrange- 
ments to provide, to divide out acreage reserve payments to the farm- 
ers who do cooperate. 

And I hope that the committee in going into a long-range bill, Mr. 
Chairman, will go carefully into this. And I want to remind the 
committee that all through the years, my 18 years here, I have not been 
fighting for just one commodity- -I remember when I helped you 
gentlemen from the South keep peanuts as a basic—I have helped cot- 
ton in niany ways, in my subcommittee. 

I believe that all of us should approach this problem not from just 
our own immediate region but from the welfare of all agriculture. 

If I leave nothing else here this morning, I must leave a plea for this 
great committee to stand together united ‘for agriculture. Otherwise, 
if we do not, we are going to fall separately, and not achieve what we 
should achieve for the f farming industry. 

Mr. Poace. Would you permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Anpersen, I certainly will. 

Mr. Poage. I agree with you so thoroughly that many of the ills of 
agriculture today stem from the efforts of each of us to try to put our 
foot on the other fellow’s face and climb up over him, rather than 
working together. 

And I feel so strongly that if we ever are to solve the problems of 
agriculture that we must eliminate the friction between the various 
producers of different crops and all work together, that I want to com- 
mend you for that statement. 

And I want: too, to commend the gentleman as an individual for 
having actually exercised the kind of cooperation that he suggests 
here because there has not been anybody in the Congress in the past 18 
years who has worked harder to try to cooperate and to try to bring 
about a unified approach on the part of agriculture than Mr. Ander- 
sen has. 

I say that in all fairness. I have said it many times of him. Hav- 
ing often had him before our committee to express his views, which I 
agree with so thoroughly. 

Mr. AnperSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. To me this great com- 
mittee, this great legislative Committee on Agriculture is perhaps 
the most import: unt one committee in the Congress, because it is what 
you gentlemen do which will determine the economy of agriculture 
nationwide. 

And unless we have a prosperous agriculture, Sew, we can 
look forward to a nation which is not prosperous. A lot of people 
forget that salient point that here in this committee you heeoia are 
dealing with the basics of our entire economy. 
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And consequently, the legislation coming out of this committee is 
far more important to my way of thinking to every one of our 170 
million people in these United States, than can possibly come out of 
practically any other committee. 

And that is why I am so interested in sitting in here and thinking 
with you folks and trying to determine what is best to do for agri- 
culture. 

First of all, I agree with the bill asking for a minimum of 51 million 
acres allotment on corn. 

The second point is, I think that that allotment should be based 
largely upon the tillable acreage on the farm. I think it is a mistake 
to give to one farmer, for example, with 320 acres whom I have in 
mind an allotment of 90 or 100 acres simply because he has been mining 
his soil in the past and has not been putting in the proper amount of 
legumes that he should and right across the road from him is a man 
who has a lot of alfalfa and clover and so forth, and because he has 
been a good farmer and kept his corn acreage down to a reasonable 
amount, say, about 70 acres, when the allotment comes along he is 
given about 45 acres. 

I think that is wrong. It is penalizing the good farmer. 

So I would urge upon the committee that they at least give the 
tillable acreage major emphasis in splitting up these allotments. 

The third point, gentlemen: Here we come to a basic difference 
in what we are doing today. 

We have heard all through the Congress time after time—I have 
heard men all through America, men and women say, “Well, the 
price support plainly helps the big operator.” I think this Congress 
would go down as a great Congress if this committee would in the 
next 2 years bring out some permanent legislation designed toward 
helping the family-sized farm in the price-support program. 

My bill calls for 90 percent of parity supports Sor the first 4,000 
bushels of corn production per farm. I say again I am talking for 
corn. 

But the same principle, I think, should be made to apply to cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. This Congress should consider the 
little man, the family-sized farm. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I yield. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I understand your bill, it proposes that the first 
4,000 bushels of corn shall be fixed at 90 percent of parity; is that it? 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that amount can be sealed. What about the 
rest of the corn where they are now raising from 80 to 125 bushels to 
the acre, what about the rest of the corn ? 

Mr. Anversen. That would, of course, under the statement as has 
been given to us by the Department be protected as I understand it by 
the 70 percent offered by the Secretary. I think personally that a 
70 percent protection beneath our basics is ruinous to agriculture. 
That is my personal conviction. 

I have always been for 90-percent support to cooperators for all of 
their production, that is, within reason, within the acreage allotment. 

Might I say at this time I cannot agree with the expressions I have 
heard here lately, the last 3 or 4 days, as the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that, first, the corn farmer, for example, can get 
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along with less than 51-million-acre allotment—that he can get along 
fine. 

I cannot agree with that statement. 

I cannot agree with them when they come here and advocate any 
70-percent-parity protection. That is no protection. 

Mr. AnpresEN. You would rather have 75 percent or 70 percent 
than no floor at all? 

Mr. ANvERSEN. Well, certainly, any reasonable man would say that 
he would rather have an additional 5-percent protection, but I at the 
same time cannot recede from my line of thinking, Mr. Andresen, that 
we in agriculture—and I talk of myself as a farmer here this morn- 
ing—that we are entitled to at least the 90-percent protection, not only 
for the good of agriculture but for the fat of the economy in general. 

As far as I am concerned, I will have to say this, that neither of 
the bills before the committee here, either the administration bill for 
70 percent as I understand it, or the 75 to 90, neither of them will do 
the job that we know has to be done, gentlemen. 

That is, to get compliance with allotments and land in the soil bank. 

There is no incentive to the farmer with any 75-percent guarantee 
on production in the line of price supports, Mr. Andresen. There is 
no incentive to him to take land out of production. 

And I believe that should be the basic thing in the backs of your 
minds. Is any legislation we pass here going to do what we want to 
have done, that is, get land out of production and into the soil bank. 

If it does not answer that question, in the affirmative, and I say to 
you that the 70 or the 75 will not answer it affirmatively, I do not then 
think that this committee has done the job it should have done. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, you know I agree with you about your think- 
ing and have always voted the same as you have on that. 

I also agree with you that we must have a reasonable production 
base. But the Department yesterday testified they thought that corn 
farmers could do with 51, and they thought they could get along if 
they cut it down to 37. 

Mr. Anversen. They do not know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Poacr. And that it would be all right to cut cotton down to 15 
million acres. 

Mr. Anpersen. There again I say they are not close enough to the 
soil to know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Poacr. That is true, of course. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I say that this morning in my testimony, I do 
recede from a position I have had for 18 years, of asking for 90-percent 
protection on our basics. I am receding, gentlemen, in what I now 
ask that a compromise be made and have that apply only to the family- 
size farm production to the extent of 4,000 bushels. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not see that I can go any further 
in the line of a compromise. I do not like to go even that far, but 
I am realistic. 

Mr. Poaee. I wonder if you will give us the benefit of your think- 
ing on what you would do with corn in the noncommercial area, and 
what you would do with feed grain, because I note that you say in 
your bill here this provision will not affect the price available to 

cooperators outside of the commercial-corn-producing area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Poage, I have been very much impressed with 
what I have heard the past few days to the effect that we should knock 
87880—57——18 
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out the division of the corn production into commercial and noncom- 
mercial areas. 

I believe we should just consider, gentlemen, corn as corn, Where 
they produce it in quantities big enough to seal, that should be the 
case. 

We should talk of corn areas just as we talk of cotton—just the one 
area. 

And so far as I am concerned there is no place in our economy, 
really, for keeping this nomenclature known as commercial area and 
noncommercial area. 

Mr, Poace. Lagree with your statement. 

Mr. AnpreseN. We have been told that there is an emergency that 
exists in the commercial-corn area due to that low acreage which was 
brought about as a result of the referendum that was held. 

In other words, to reduce it to 37 million unless some action is taken 
to increase it to 51 million acres. 

When do the farmers in the Corn Belt begin their planting for the 
next 1957 crop ¢ 

Mr. Anpersen. I would say down in Oklahoma and southern Mis- 
souri that date would be possibly about the 20th of April, and getting 
up into my area it is the 8th and 10th of May. 

I have farmed in Missouri in my time. I believe that I was plant- 
ing corn then about the 20th of April. 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, if this is an emergency legislation, which led 
me to introduce it here, do you think that we should consider the gen- 
eral farm provision that you have indicated? To get a bill through 
Congress we would have to do it soon. 

Mr. AnpbrrsEN. The Grange representative yesterday made a very 
good statement in that regard, He more or less inferred to me that 
emergency—at least, that is what came to my line of thinking when 
he was talking—he seemed to bri ing out that emergency legislation i in 
this connection is patchwork. 

I believe that this committee can do more than patchwork even in 
2 weeks’ time, gentlemen, even in 10 days’ time. 

Certainly I realize that you cannot overhaul the whole program 
in 10 days’ time, but I am satisfied, for example, you can do several 
things. 

You can increase this allotment to 51 million acres—now talking 
about corn alone. 

You can take out of the soil-bank bill the provision that prevents 
farmers like myself and my partner from putting good cropland into 
the so-called conservation reserve simply because we are not able to 
keep up with the corn program, and you can put in your bill a fair 
price-support level. 

As I stated on the floor a year ago, I think that these particular 
4 or 5 words were asinine when it says that a farmer must comply 
with his corn allotment to be eligible for the conservation reserve 
Let me give to the committee how it affected my partner and myself. 

We were prepared to put 80 acres of our 369 acres into the soil bank 
if we had been able to do so. But when we started our plans to get 
ready to put in corn they gave us a base of 80 acres. First, it was 68 
acres. Under the base provisions they increased that to 80 acres. We 
could not farm on 80 acres and keep our land clean. 
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So we decided to open up. We put in 160 acres of corn and pro- 
duced 9,600 bushels of corn. ogi 

Well, I want to get back to this conservation reserve. A quirk in 
the law stated that we could not put that 80 acres of land, good crop- 
land just as good as the land that we had into corn, but simply in a dif- 
ferent part of the rotation we could not put that in, even into the con- 
servation reserve, the lowest paid portion of the soil bank. 

I think that is wrong, That is why we had so little participation 
all through these 6 or 8 Midwestern States which are the heavy corn- 
producing area. 

We used practically no money, gentlemen, out of the conservation 
reserve. 

I would suggest very strongly that this committee recommend that 
that national average of $10 an acre for conservation reserve, instead 
be put up to a national average of $20 per acre. 

I think the Department should be told that in our opinion, in the 
opinion of the Congress, that we must offer a satisfactory incentive, 
gentlemen, if we are going to get the acres out of production of feed 
grains nationwide and into the soil bank where they belong—if we are 
to achieve a correction of this problem. 

In my subcommittee we have before us a request for $1,254 million 
to implement for the next fiscal year the payments under the soil 
bank—#$1,254,000. 

It is estimated that by June 30 we will have expended approximately 
that same amount in this fiscal year. When I think of that sum of 
money, I begin to wonder what are we getting for it, gentlemen. 

Any of you gentlemen, as a good administrator, could take $1.2 
million of that money, pay $20 an acre average throughout the United 
States, if we just simply went. into the conservation reserve and noth- 
ing else. 

You could pay from $12 up to $28 for good producing land and 60 
million acres of good land could be put under conservation for that 
$1.2 million and it would leave $54 million for expenses. 

Think what we could do if we could get 60 million acres of land out 
of production and into the soil bank, the real soil bank. 

I want to elaborate a little bit on this, Mr. Chairman. When I first 
initiated the soil-bank idea in the Congress, it was my intent to take 
land out of production, put it into a cover crop. 

My idea was not to utilize the big sum of that money in so-called 
acreage reserve payments because I think that is a just a temporary 
stopgap. 

The main feature back of the soil bank is to get land out of produc- 
tion, put it into some soil-conserving crop for the good of future 
generations to come and at the same time by the taking of that land out 
of production, gentlemen, help to solve our surplus problem. 

And I think that Congress and the Department of Agriculture have 
gone far afield from that original concept. And when I think that 
we are spending the money, anyhow, when I feel, too, what we could do 
with that $1,254,000 which they are asking for fiscal 1958, it ntkes me 
wonder why we cannot see the light and go along the right road. 

And the right road, in my opinion, is to get at least 50 million acres 
of land out of production to take care of Bob Poage’s feed grain area 
down there, take excess land out of production everywhere throughout 
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the United States, and in a few years’ time we would not be bothered 
with a surplus. 

That is my opinion on that part of it, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poser. Will you yield there ? 

Mr. Anprxsen. Yes, and to me that would be easily soluble now. 
We could solve the problem now. 

I do not consider that it would be so difficult to make a change in the 
existing legislation so as to bring that about, so as to bring the em- 
phasis on that, into our spending of the soil-bank funds for land 
taken out of production and put into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Atserr. In what you are describing as an emergency, rather 
than rubberstamp what the Department wants us to do, you want to do 
something ? 

Mr. Anpersen. As long as you brought that up, Mr. Albert, I have 
great respect for the Congress and this great committee and for my 
own committees. I think we are apt at times to listen too much to 
what the Department asks us to do and to the executive department. 

Mr. Avsert. Every time we have used our own discretion in any- 
thing they have recommended a veto on the bill. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, I proceed, as I always do on any legis- 
lation, regardless of any possible threat of any veto to follow my 
personal opinion. I think there is embodied in this great committee 
here on agriculture far more real brains than we can say exists today 
in the upper echelon of the Department of Agriculture. [ Applause. | 

Gentlemen, another point, in return for putting this 90-percent sup- 
port on the first 4,000 bushels of production, my bill calls for the 
cooperator to put at least 20 percent in one or the other category of 
the soil bank, to qualify for that 90 percent. 

Say, if he has an allotment of 80 acres of corn on a half-section farm, 
he can put one-fifth of that, if he wishes, into the acreage reserve, 
or he can plant his entire 80 acres of corn and turn around and then 
if the other provision is applicable, or would be in the law, he could 
put whatever he wished in, but he must put at least 20 percent in 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. Poace. That would bring it down to approximately 40 million 
acres. 

Mr. Anversen. I believe it would have that effect, Mr. Poage; 44 
million or so. Because I cannot see that possibly we can expect much 
more than one-half compliance even with the 90 percent. 

And may I say this, gentlemen, I hope that at least if this com- 
mittee can do nothing else at least it will make all farmers eligible 
for the conservation reserve by changing that language in the bill we 
passed last year. 

I hope you will say that just because Carl Andersen and Henry 
Boll cannot keep within their allotment of corn that we can still go 
over and take 80 acres of good cropland and put it in the conservation 
reserve. 

And we on the Appropriations Subcommittee, I hope, will put some 
sort of language in declaring the policy, at least so far as our sub- 
committee 1s concerned, as to what sort of payments should be made 
for the conservation reserve. 

Now, gentlemen, that is about all. You have been very patient 
with me. 
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(The prepared statement of Hon, H. Carl Andersen is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN H. CARL ANDERSEN, OF MINNESOTA, BrEroue THE 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE RE H. R. 3728 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of your committee in affording me 
this opportunity to appear before you and testify in behalf of my bill, H. R. 3728. 
It is always a privilege and pleasure to come before you, just as it is to have 
members of the great Committee on Agriculture come before my own Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations. We have many common interests and 
I have always found your committee ready and willing to hear me, just as we 
are always glad to hear you. My bill covers five specific legislative points, and 
with your permission I would prefer to discuss them individually. 


FIFTY-ONE-MILLION-ACRE MINIMUM CORN ALLOTMENT 


The first provision further amends section 328 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to establish a minimum acreage allotment for corn 
beginning with 1957 of 51 million acres. As you know, this provision has been 
included in other bills before you and there has no doubt been previous testi- 
mony in support of the proposal. Personally, I feel this is a proper request both 
in principle and as to the minimum acreage allotment proposed. 

We have had minimum allotments prescribed by law for wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and cotton. I will not impose on the time of the committee to enumerate 
the reasons why we should have such minimums for corn, but I feel that it is 
justified for the same reasons that we justified the minimums for the other 
basic commodities. 

As you know, the acreage allotment is intended to provide some measure of 
control over the amount of production. It is paradoxical but true that an 
unrealistically small corn-acreage allotment will actually bring about more 
corn production, while a more equitable allotment can be expected to reduce the 
acreage planted to corn. 

As the total allotment goes down, so does compliance, and then up goes pro- 
duction. In 1955, more than 51 percent of the farms in the commercial area 
were in compliance with allotments. In 1956, that figure dropped to less than 
44 percent, and reliable opinion is to the effect that compliance will drop way 
down in 1957 if the allotment is not increased. 

The reason for that is quite simple. If a farmer’s allotment is too small for 
him to properly farm his land he goes out of the program ; and when he goes out, 
he goes all the way out and really opens up on corn. The result—record pro- 
duction such as we had just last year. 

The economic effects of excessive production are very harsh. Depressed farm- 
commodity markets are very costly to the American people. First, we have the 
loss in farm income to our farm people. Then, we have the costs of the farm 
programs to alleviate depressed conditions in rural areas. It is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone to get production and consumption into reasonable balance, 
and approval of the 51-million-acre minimum allotment is the first step in that 
direction. 

I urgently recommend to the committee favorable action on this feature of the 
bills before you. 


APPORTIONMENT OF ALLOTMENTS ON BASIS OF TILLABLE ACREAGE 


The second provision of the bill would amend section 329 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938, as amended, to change the present method of apportioning the corn 
acreage allotment. There is good reason for this. 

Under the present programs, allotments are based primarily on previous plant- 
ing histories. Most farmers would prefer that such allotments be based on till- 
able acreages in the best interests of both the farmers and their land. Let me 
take a moment to illustrate. Corn is a rotation crop. A good farmer with a 
balanced, diversified type of operation might have had an average of 60 acres of 
corn on his half-section farm in past years. He had some livestock and his crops 
were sufficiently diversified so he planted only 60 acres of corn. Another half- 
section farmer across the road had no livestock and in those same years he may 
have planted an average of 120 acres of corn. Under the present program, the 
first farmer and the best farmer would have much less in allotment than the 
other would have. Unless the law is changed, his allotment for 1957 might be 
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only about 35 acres and he would find it very difficult—if not impossible-—to com- 
ply with the program. If the 51-million-acre minimum allotment is approved 
by Congress and this change is also approved to apportion that allotment on a 
tillable acreage basis, each of these farmers might receive about an S0-acre allot- 
ment and both of them could follow good farming practices and stay within the 
program. 

I have had much favorable comment from farm people on this section of my 
bill, and I hope the committee will look on it with equal favor. It is not only an 
equitable provision but it will also make its contribution to more extensive com- 
pliance with acreage allotments, and I think that is vital to the programm. 


NINETY PERCENT OF PARITY SUPPORTS FOR FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


The third section of my bill amends section 101 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, by adding a new paragraph to the effect that price supports on 
corn, beginning with the 1957 crop, shall be not less than 90 percent of parity on 
the first 4,000 bushels. 

There are several basic reasons for this proposal, Mr. Chairman. Personally, 
I think we would all be better off if we had 90 percent of parity supports on all 
the corn produced in compliance with acreage allotments, but there are some 
who think otherwise. As you know, this battle over price supports on feed grains 
is largely between those who produce the grains and those who buy the feed for 
their livestock operations. We who represent the feed-producing areas are in 
the minority and that is why our prices have been depressed. With the whole 
farm economy depressed, it is understandable that livestock men would want 
cheaper feed in hope of widening their margin, but they are finding, as we tried 
to tell them in the past, that livestock prices always follow feed prices down. 

I hope this proposal will not reopen that old argument. It should not. Many 
of those who have argued against 90-percent supports have said that, first, the 
price-support program does not really help the little fellow and, second, that it is 
actually the big operator who produces the surpluses. My proposal should 
satisfactorily answer those claims, as my bill provides the 90-percent supports 
for only the first 4,000 bushels of corn produced by a complying farmer, ‘That 
will take care of the small- or average-size producer and will not in any way 
udversely affect the big producers. As a matter of fact, the big producers will 
not only have this protection on their first 4,000 bushels of production but they 
will also have the protective effects on the balance of their production. 

This section has too main objectives. First, of course, is to give the maximum 
economic protection to the family-size farms. In 1956, there were 1,691,377 corn 
tarms in the commercial area. With a 51-million-acre allotment, that would 
mean an average of about 31 acres per farm. With an average yield of 60 bushels 
to the acre in our area in a good year, that would mean that most of these family- 
size farms would have the protection of the 90 percent of parity price supports. 

The second big objective, as in the preceding sections, is to get maximum com- 
pliance with the allotment program. It is economically sound to provide a higher 
support rate on less production instead of a lesser rate on more production.  <Al- 
though the unit cost is less to the Government on the lower supports, in the long 
run it will end up costing more because of the excess production. What I am 
after is a reasonable balance between production and consumption so we can 
get away from this costly process of storing great quantities of corn at public 
expense in bins and warehouses all over the country. This section of my Dill 
will help us reach that very desirable goal, and I hope the committee concurs 
in that line of reasoning. 


CROPLAND EQUAL TO 20 PERCENT OF ALLOTMENT MUST GO INTO SOIL BANK 


The fourth section of the bill amends section 408 (b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, to require that a farmer, in order to be eligible for the ™ 
percent of parity price support on his corn, must not only be in compliance with 
the allotment program but must also put good cropland equal to 20 percent of 
his corn-acreage allotment into the soil bank. We are asking for something in 
the way of reduced production. This provision is similar to like provisions in 
other bills before you, except that my bill provides for 20 percent into the soil 
bank and some of the others provide for only 15 percent. 

Let me briefly explain that. First, if this is approved, I hope many farmers 
would put the required acreage into the acreage reserve of the soil bank ond 
thus immediately reduce their corn production potential by 20 percent. If they 
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will not or cannot do that, then they will have to put a like amount of other 
good cropland into the conservation reserve, but in that event we will have that 
much less production of competing feed grains like barley and oats, and that 
will be all to the good. 

Personally, I think this is a meritorious and equitable provision and hope it 
meets with committee approval. However, I must urge the committee to con- 
sider this 20-percent figure only if it sees fit to approve the 90 percent of parity 
support figure in the previous section of my bill. If we are not to have that 
protection, then I would not ask for this much land to go into the soil bank and 
would suggest that you consider lesser figures. I earnestly hope, though, that 
the committee will see the wisdom of the entire program this bill proposes. 


ALL FARMERS MADE ELIGIBLE FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The fifth and final section of this bill would amend section 114 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. This is a most desirable amendment to correct a deficiency 
in the bill passed last year which was obvious to many of us at the time. 

Before going into this section, Mr. Chairman, may I pause long enough to say 
that I do not hold this committee responsible for the inclusion of that language 
which I now seek to amend. Under the circumstances, you had little or no 
alternative and I was glad that you acted so promptly on the measure. How- 
ever, we have had some experience with the program and I think virtually 
everyone agrees that this is a very necessary amendment. 

What we propose by this section is to open up the conservation reserve por- 
tion of the soil-bank program to Midwest farmers whether or not they are in 
compliance with the corn acreage allotment program. It simply does not make 
sense to tell a farmer that because he has opened up on corn he cannot put some 
oats or barley land into the low-cost conservation reserve. If anyone thought 
that this cross-compliance feature would induce farmers to comply with the 
corn allotment program, I can assure you that it has been no inducement whatso- 
ever. The payment rate on the conservation reserve is so low in the commercial 
corn area that it is not at all attractive and a farmer would go into it for other 
than economic reasons. 

I urgently recommend to the committee that it give its approval to this amend- 
ment. Again I am trying to get production into better balance with consumption 
and to do that we must open up all doors in the productive Midwest and encourage 
farmers to go into the soil bank. I hope the committee will act favorably on 
this amendment. 

ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, this is not just an idea or a theory I am talking about—it has 
practical application. To illustrate, I would like to take just a moment to apply 
it to my own farm near Tyler, Minn. 

I have 369 acres of land, about 330 of it in cultivation. The young man actu- 
ally farming the land and I sit down each year and figure out what we will do, 
just as millions of other farmers do. First, let me show you what we did last 
year—and these are all approximate figures : 


1956 





Average yield} Total yield | Unit price Total value 





Rushels Bushels 
160 acres of corn : eer : 5 9, 600 $11, 232 
90 acres of flax 720 7 2, 232 
60 acres of barley. ‘ J i525 ya - 90 | 1, 080 


Total crop value (gross) : 7 ‘ : 14, 544 
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Now, let me take that same farm and illustrate what we might do in 1957 if 
my bill or its principles are enacted into law: 


1957 


Total Unit price Total value 
yield yield 


Bushels | Bushels os 
| 


60 | 


| | 
| Average | 
| 
| | 
} 


4, 320 | $1.54 1st 4.000 bushels $6, 160 
| $1.25 next 320 bushels 400 
18 acres of corn acreage reserve =] 0 | 0 | $40 per acre 720 


72 acres of corn 


Op Gaves Of OKs. o>. 5. chase. ~5-.-. 8 | 720 | $3.10. ..... alata 2, 232 
70 acres of barley ---- era 2,100 | $0.90. __. 1, 890 
80 acres conservation reserve 0 | 0 | $20 per acre i, 600 


Total crop and soil-bank value (gross) - 13, 002 


There is the comparison between last year and 1957 under the legislation I 
prepore. First, compare the economics. Our gross income would be down about 
$1,542, but so would our cost of production because we would plant much less 
corn,  Heonomically, we would come out almost the same after expenses and 
I think that is sufficient incentive for us to go into the program. 

Next, let us compare the production. Our big problem, as has so often been 
said in this committee, is excess production. Here is the significant part of the 
picture. If my bill is approved, it would result in a reduction in production of 
corn amounting to 5,300 bushels. Note that figure. Last year, we produced 
9,600 bushels. Under this program, in 1957 we would produce only 4,820 bushels. 
That, gentlemen, is a 55 percent reduction. That is something worth talking 
about. Note also that I will probably only produce a few hundred bushels more 
of barley, and I would have done that last year if our yield had not been unusu- 
ally low and 20 acres had not been drowned out in a heavy rain. 

To complete the illustration, let us take all of the other noncompliance corn 
acreage in the commercial area last year and apply the same reduction. I 
think my plans are reasonable and might well be a pattern for other farmers. 
In 1956, noncomplying farmers in the commercial area planted 36,761,068 acres 
to corn. To be very conservative, let us apply a 40-bushel average yield to that 
and we come up with production of about 1,470,442,720 bushels. Now, let us 
again be conservative and apply to one-half of those farms only a 50-percent 
reduction instead of my 55 percent and you can readily see a potential reduction 
in production of 350 million bushels under the program I am advancing. That 
estimate relates to the noncompliance corn alone and does not even take into 
account the potential reduction on the 22 million acres in compliance last year 
which could surely be expected to meet at least the minimum 20-percent require- 
ment in the soil bank under the proposed legislation. 

A year or so of that type of program, Mr. Chairman, and you would see the 
Department cutting back the corn acreage reserve program to maintain neces- 
sary supplies of corn. 

One final word. As far as I am concerned, if the Congress should see fit to 
enact anything comparable to the program suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture, my partner and I will have no alternative but to produce in 1957 
as We did in 1956 and take our chances on the market. What will be the result? 
Simply this. Further income reduction to farmers and livestock men due to 
overproduction of feed grains and a further increase in the surplus. Our prin- 
cipal problems will be compounded rather than relieved. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, I am even 
more interested in getting something in return for the money we spend. The 
budget now before my subcommittee calls for $1,254 million in soil-bank appro- 
priations. 

It is true that under any of the bills before your committee we could spend 
many hundreds of millions of dollars of soil-bank money. But will we get results? 
We want two things—and they are both important. One is the reduction of 
surplus production and the other is the conservation of our soil and water 
resources. We need the legislation I propose to accomplish those essential 
objectives. 

My subcommittee now has investigators in the field looking into the soil-bank 
program and we intend to do all we can to see that necessary improvements are 
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made. fF hope that your committee will give us the legislation we need to facili- 
tate those improvements and enable the soil bank to do the job it is intended 
to do. 


Mr. Chairman, may I again thank you and the members of your committee for 
the very courteous reception you have given me. I am sure you will give careful 
consideration to the suggestions I have laid before you. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one question. In the area that I represent 
which is mainly a dairy area, it would be to put pastureland under 
the soil-bank program. 

Would you be in favor of helping my idea behind that? The pro- 
posal is to reduce the amount of sur "plus dairy farming, you see. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would think, Mr. Johnson, that that would have 
to be given very careful study by the committee. In fact, I haven’t 
done much study on that particular point. 

I would have to say that your question should be answered by others 
who have more information on that. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the average conservation reserve in amount 
in the State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. AnpersEN. I believe 10 to 12 dollars per acre. I am not posi- 
tive. But there has been very little participation. That is the pitiful 
part of it. 

Mr. JoHnson. Because of the low payment; don’t you think? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why, certainly. 

May I leave that thought with you gentlemen, that whatever legis- 
lation you pass, please put in there sufficient incentive so as to get 
compliance, first of all, with the corn allotment; secondly, with get- 
ting land into the soil ‘bank. Those are the two main features. 

If you do not put that incentive in there up to the point where it 
will get that compliance, Mr. Chairman, I would say whatever legis- 
lation passed here by this great committee has not done what it is 
supposed to do. 

It will not achieve the purpose. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. I was interested in your observation relative to con- 
servation reserve. Am I correct in drawing the conclusion that your 
original thought in the legislation that you introduced was that the 
vehicle of management production as between Government and pro- 
ducer would rest around the conservation base and that the payments 
made would be in reducing the nonconserving of crops, passing the 
land into the conservation reserve and its payment would be adequate 
for that to provide an incentive to draw the land out of production 
of crops which were in surplus? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You express my viewpoint 100 percent. 

Mr. McIntire. That is somewhat along the same line as has been set 
forth before the committee of the Soil Bank Association, within the 

same general theory. 

Are you familiar with what they have discussed before the com- 
mittee in the last year? 

Mr. AnversEen. No, sir; Iam not. I do know that the soil conserva- 
tion people are very much interested in this so-called conservation 
reserve section of the soil bank. 

Mr. McIntire. The Soil Bank Association ? 

Mr. ANpersEN. There is no conservation in the acreage reserve, 
Mr. McIntire. We might as well realize that. 

Mr. McIntire. I realize that. 
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Mr. Anpersen. That is just a temporary gesture. The soil bank 
to me means the conservation reserve, because if we cannot get these 
farms put under alfalfa or clover or something of that nature to im- 

rove the soil, there is not anything in there to give them the right to 
be designated in the soil bank. 

I have _just noticed that my colleague, Mr. Jensen, who has joined 
with me in the introduction of this bill is now here in this committee 
room, and I think all of you gentlemen will agree that if there has 
been any man in the Congress ‘who has been fighting for soil conser- 
vation throughout the years, it is Mr. Ben Jensen, of Towa. 

And I am delighted to have him as a cosponsor with me of this 
particular legisl: ition. And unless there are further questions, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Poacr. There are further questions. 

I expect to recognize Mr. Jensen in just a moment. Mr. Watts 

wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Warts. I want to express to you my deep appreciation as a 
representative of our farmers for the splendid work you have always 
done since I have been here in connection with agriculture. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. There are a few questions I would like to ask you. 

I am in agreement with your statement that there should be some 
room for all of these crops to go into the soil bank. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Now, have you given any thought as to what basis we 
should use in determining w hat the soil-bank ac reage should be? 

Yousay 51 million forcorn. Yousay it might go up to 60. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Watts, of course, in connection with a thing like 
that I have to depend upon this committee which has far better knowl- 
edge of the facts than I have in that regard, but here is my genera] 
line of thinki ng. 

I believe all over America this year we produced about 76 million 
acres of corn, Consequently, drop that 10 million acres to about, say, 
65 or maybe 15 million acres, to 60, 

I would first consider that as a base to operate from. 

I think we need at least, over a 10-year period, 60 million acres of 
production of corn. 

Temporarily, because we have a surplus, let us then say from that 
60 million figure, drop or put into the acreage reserve down to the 51 
million acre allotment, or 52, whatever this committee might set it 
at. 

Let us put that additional 8 or so million acres there and give the 
farmers concerned an opportunity to put that into the acreage reserve 
if they will comply. 

Mr. Warts. That is the difference between the 60 and the 51. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And then 

Mr. ANpersEN. I say the same for cotton. 

Mr. Wartrs. And allow the production of 51 million acres of corn ? 

Mr, Anpversen. A minimum production of 51 million by allotment? 

Mr. Warts. By allotment ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. I think it is ruinous for our economy to go 
below that point, ladies and gentlemen. It may be that we should 
set that point at 54 million, but T certainly, do not subscribe to any 
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line of thinking advanced here by the Department of Agriculture 
yesterday to the effect that the Midwest farmer can get along with any 
40 or 44 million acres of corn production. 

The economy is going to suffer, 

Mr. Jennrnes. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Jennings. You stated you thought there were 76 million acres 
of corn. Are you talking about commercial as well as noncommercial ? 

Mr, Anpersen. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Iwas wonder ing if there was any year or group of, years 
that we could go back to and cet the production records of all of these 
crops, and arrive at the figure for not only corn, but. cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and rice. 

In other words, all of us agree that all of these crops ought to have 
pretty much the same kind of treatment. 

My. Anpersen, That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. And you do not know of any period of time or any 
group of years that we could go to on all of these crops, so that every- 
body would get the same kind of tre satment f 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I say the last 20 years’ production on an average. 

Mr. Warrs. On an average? 

Mr. Anprersen. Yes, I think that would be fair. Of course, we have 
produced surpluses at times but, remember this, and always please keep 
in mind that it is much better to have a surplus than it is to have a 
deficiency. If we do not, produce enough food in this great Nation 
of ours to give to the consumer his food at a reasonable price, then we 
will be in difficulty. 

Mr. Warvs. I have 1 or 2 further questions. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. You spoke about doing away with the differential be- 
tween commercial and noncommercial corn. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. I think that would be wise. 

Mr. Warrs. If you did that you certainly would have to raise this 
base acreage considerably above 51 ? 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. That is what I had in mind when I mentioned the 
60 million base. Certainly, if that was done we would have to put 
the allotment up to at least 55 million acres. 

Mr. Warrs. Everyone that raises corn would have an allotment? 

Mr. Anpersen. I think they should have, just like the same thing 
applies to the other basic crops. I think this is all folderol about 
splitting the corn area into two parts. 

Mr. Warts. What would be your thinking as to whether or not 
those acreages should be compulsory ? 

Mr. Anvrrsen. I do not like compulsion but the legislation as pro- 
posed by the Department seems to me to be putting more compulsion 
than ever on the farmers of America because they will set the allot- 
ments so low—I am speaking about perhaps 44 million or 37 million, 
the original figure—they set that allotment and the price, the guar- 
anteed price so low, gentlemen, that there is no other place for the 
farmers to go but not “to comply for their own economic good. 

And when they do not comply then we are going to get into worse 
conditions than ever and from that we are apt to get into compulsory 
marketing quotas. I do not like it. 
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Mr. Warrs. But if you did set this acreage higher—this incentive— 
you would get almost 100 percent compliance : “wouldn't you? 

Mr. Anpresen. With 90 percent support on the family-sized 
farms, yes; production of 4,000 bushels. 

Mr. Warts. And if I followed you, it would be your idea that we 
concentrate on the conservation reserve and that we spend our money 
there instead of this temporary thing you call acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Anpresen. If I had anything to say about it, we would not 
spend a dime on the acreage reserve. We would spend on what was 
originally intended for it to be spent on, that is, the soil bank, my 
original conception of it. 

I can recall 4 years ago when Secretary Benson sat across from me 
in my committee room and he told me the soil bank w ould not work. 
He turned me down when I urged, as I had previously in 1953, that 
the soil bank be put into effect. 

I argued with him that day. I said, “What is wrong with the gen- 
eral conception that we take land out of production and put it into 
a soil bank, Mr. Secretary, and thus do away with this surplus and 
give the farmers incentives to take that land out of the production?” 

Well, he told me, and the record will show—he told me that day 
that it was unworkable. I do not think it is unworkable. 

Of course, it took that honorable gentleman—it took him 2 years 
to come across to my line of thinking on the soil bank, just like it has 

taken him 4 years on another matter. 

In that same hearing I tried to convince him that cheap: feed-grain 
prices meant cheap livestock in the final an: alysis. It has taken him 
4 years to come to that conclusion. 

Just the other day he did officially announce that he agreed with 
that premise. 

I wanted to point that out to show that I do not think that there 
s as much—and I repeat—good commonsense in the top echelon of 
the Department of Agriculture as there is embodied right here in 
this room with you ladies and gentlemen sitting on this committee. 

And I hope you will keep, in mind. I know you will. I am 

talking to everyone of you, a very close personal friend of mine, on 
both sides of this committee. 

And if I leave no other thought with you, let us remember that 
whatever legislation is passed here must do two things; that is, first, 
help the general economy of the farmers of America, and, second, 
make it possible for the average farmer to comply with allotments and 
put some of his land into the soil bank for the good of future gen- 
erations and also to solve this problem, this severe problem of tem- 
porary surplus which we have today. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Bevcner. Mr. Andersen, you have heard the argument put 
forth that corn is pricing itself out of the market. 

Mr. AnverseN. I am glad you brought that up. I telephoned back 
to my elevator and asked them what they were paying for good No. 2 
corn, $1.09. That is top corn. 

Corn has dropped 19 cents below last November, back in our area. 

If you folks will just check you will find that since they began 
to talk about this 70 percent support which would be the maximum 
that would be offered by the Department of Agriculture, the level 
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of corn prices all through the Midwest has dropped off 19 cents a 
bushel. : 

That has cost my partner and myself plenty of money as it has cost 
every corn farmer in the Midwest. 

Mr. Simpson. That corn that is priced at $1.09 at the elevator 
is corn that is not in compliance, 

Mr. Anpersen. That is the price of corn brought into the ele- 
vator in my hometown. Certainly, it would be noncompliance corn. 

Mr, Simpson. Under the 1938 law you have to buy corn, Govern- 
ment corn at support price plus 10 percent. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. This is free corn offered by the farmer. 

Mr. Betcuer. The only reason I brough that up, I know a cattle 
feeder in my district that feeds about 5,000 head of cattle on the 
average. And he does not feed a bushel of corn. He feeds oats, feed 
grains entirely, 

Mr. ANprERSEN. He will feed grain sorghum, oats, and barley, 

Mr. Betcuer. He does not feed any corn at all, Fifteen years 
ago that man would have been feeding corn almost entirely and 
would not have been feeding any of these feed grains. 

The question that has come up several times, it looks to me like 
if in the country over they continue to go to feed grain more than 
to corn, you are going to have a problem there. 

You will not be able to raise as much corn as you have been 
raising or you will have to start restricting the production of feed 
grains. 

So long as we consider them as two separate categories it looks 
to me like you will not have a market for your corn. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If you will follow my general idea and get land 
out of production into the conservation reserve and get the figure up 
to $15 an acre instead of 7 or 8, a lot of that land will go out of pro- 
duction. They won’t put it into oats and barley. It is like water 
running downhill; it will follow that. 

There won't be too much corn on the market to do more than 
satisfy the demands. 

We have got to get that feed grain land out of production, down 
your way as well as up my way. We have got to give the farmer 
the opportunity to take it out of production, put that land into the 
conservation reserve, 

And, certainly, between the cooperation of your committee and my 
subecommittee—and with $1,254 million, I repeat is in the budget for 
next year—let us decide where that money is going to be spent 
for the good of agriculture and the good of the people of America. 
That is a lot of money. It will take a lot of tain out of production 
if we go about it in the right way. 

Mr. Betcner. Do you think you will have to have any restriction 
on the type of land that is put in? My experience has been so far that 
the land that goes into that has not been producing very much of 
anything, anyway. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I have always claimed that the payments should be 
related to the average productivity of the land involved. 

Of course, we have got to show confidence first of all in our com- 


mittees, the township and county committeemen, and the State ad- 
ministration of it. 
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Of course, all of those details must be worked out and handed on 
down. You gentlemen cannot do that by law. It is too detailed. 

But I believe if those words, “average good productive farmland,” 
are put in there that the county committees nationwide will do a 
pretty good job. 

Mr. Srreson. I would like to return to the gentleman’s $1.09 corn 
at. the elevator. I believe you said you and your partner raised 9,000 
bushels of corn. 

Mr. Anversen. 9,600, on 160 acres of land. That was a good crop. 

Mr. Stmpson. On 160 acres? 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarson. That means that—— 

Mr. AnperseNn. We sealed it, by the way, for $1.17 a bushel under 
the $1.25 for noncompliance corn. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, if you sold it, if you had 160 acres and you had 
9.000 bushels, what did you make an acre on that corn? 

Mr. AnperseN. Well, frankly, for the first time in 5 years we did 
make a little profit on the farm because we had the best corn crop 
we have had for many years. 

We dried out, by the way in oats, barley, and flax. 

Mr. Simpson. You grossed about $60 an acre? 

Mr. Anversen. That helps to fill the valley created by the fact that 
we only got 8 bushels of flax to the acre and about 12 of barley. Tha 
was poor-gr ade barley, worth about 80 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Simpson. What do you value the land at? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $195 an acre. It is in southwestern Minnesota; not 
quite as good as Charley Hoeven’s land, but just about. 

Mr. Supson. If you grossed $60 an acre, that is better than 
percent. 

Mr. Anpersen. We cannot gross that on an average, Mr. Simpson, 
and we have to figure this on the basis of the average through the 
years. We have the weather to contend with. We have a hailstorm to 
contend with. We have pests to contend with. This year we hap- 
pened to get the best corn crop we have ever had. 

Mr. Sumrson. You have weather to contend with. If you valued 
that land at $195 an acre, how much has it been selling for up there? 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it sells for about that figure now. 

Mr. Suapson. Has land gone down any ? 

Mr. Anpersen. No. In Minnesota it has increased the last year 
according to the Department of Agriculture figures, from 5 to 7 
percent in value. 

Mr. Stupson. The peculiar thing to me is, I come from an agricul- 
tural area, where land has been selling for $600 an acre, farmland, 
not subdivision but farmland, corn and beans and hogs and cattle 
land—that land is not going down—it is going up all the time. 

‘ Mr. Anpersen. May Isay, Mr. Simpson, that is bee: ause—— 

Mr. Sumpson. That has happened in your area, hasn't. it? 

Mr. ANpersEeN, There are several reasons for that. One is the ex- 
treme demand nationwide by people who have money to invest. An- 
other is the necessity for inc reasing acreage to try to offset lower com- 
modity prices. Then there are some who will pay a pretty high price 
for a farm with a good allotment. 

Mr. Supson. You have been in noncompliance with the corn pro- 
am ? 
Mr. AnpersEeNn. That is right. 
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Mr. Stupson. You were among 60 others out of every 100. There 
was only 40 percent. But, nevertheless, due to good weather and crop 
conditions, you grossed $60 an. acre on that land. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One year out of five. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Srvpson. Yes. 

Mr. Betcuer. That was an abnormally good year? 

Mr. AnpersEN. So far as corn is concerned. 

Mr. Betcuer. You grossed $60. That does not take out any ex- 
pense ? 

Mr. Anversen. If we could get an average gross of $30 per acre on 
320 acres of that 369-acre farm we would consider ourselves fortunate. 
That would give us about $10,000 to work on. 

Mr. Beicuer. Here is a point of information. My understanding 
was that you could have gotten $40 out of the soil bank, completely net. 

Mr. AnvERSEN. $43, I ‘believe, is what they paid. 

Mr. Bercuer. $43 net is better than $60 gross, is it not ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Of course, Mr. selcher, "Wat was under tha acreage 
reserve for cornland actually taken out of the corn allotment itself. 
Very few farmers in Minnesota availed themselves of that this year. 

Mr. Beccner. But I say if you get $43 net and $60 in a completely 
abnormal year, wouldn’t $43 net be better than the $60 gross ? 

Mr. Anbersen. Remember, we had to open up and put in 160 acres 
of corn. 

Mr. Bencuer. All right. I get your point. 

Mr. Anpersen. We never could farm that farm on any 80-acre 
allotment of corn. We cannot do it and keep it clean. A farmer is 
faced just like we here in Congress are faced—just like we were yester- 
day on the floor. We get faced with practical situations regardless 
of what we might like to do otherwise. 

Mr. Betcuer. In other words, the $60 gross on 160 was better than 
$44 on 80 acres? 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right; especially as we had no other good 
crop to put in the balance of the land. 

Mr. Betcurr. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much. We are very much obliged to you. 
We appreciate your presence, 

We will now ask Mr. Jensen, of Towa, to speak to us. 

Mr. Horven. May I have the privilege of presenting my colleague, 
Congressman Jensen, to the committee? His district adjoins mine to 
the south, and we have many related problems. 

Mr. Poacr. We are all pleased when Mr. Jensen comes to our com- 
mittee and we are delighted to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Hoeven. I ap- 
preciate those kind words. 

I may be presumptuous to ask to be heard before this committee, 
because of the great knowledge that you gentlemen and the lady have 
on this subject of agriculture and the problenis of agriculture. 
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I know that the farmers of Iowa are well represented on this com- 
mittee in the person of my colleague, Charles Hoeven, who has per- 
formed yeoman service on this committee for many years. 

This farm problem, of course, bothers me, representing as I do a 
district that depends almost completely on the farm income, whether 
he be a farmer or a businessman. 

And I am very happy to join with my colleague Congressman H. 

Car] Andersen in this presentation of the bill which we have intro- 
duced. 

Of course, like everyone else when I am out home or even here in 
Washington, many people come to me, call me, and write, and tell me 
what they think the Congress should do to solve the farm price squeeze 
and to put the farmer on a profitable basis as quickly as possible to 
again put him in position to buy a lot of things that no one else buys. 

“You know, in normal times when the farmer’s dollar is worth a 
hundred cents at the counter, the farmer buys, according to the 
records, two and a fifth times more in consumer goods, on an average 
per capita, than does the average American. 

As you know, the farm dollar has been way below the value of 100 
cents for quite some time. 

There is another thing that is very plain to see. Everyone who 
is depending on the farmer today, whether it be the businessman in 
the farm community, or the industry that manufactures the things 
that the farmer buy s—they are having a bad time. 

The farmer buys expensive impiements and posts and lumber, wire, 
seed, and so forth, that other people do not require. 

Of course, we have been spending $35 billion or more for quite 
some years for national defense. That has in a way taken the place 
of the farmer buying power of late. 

I understand there are approximately 6 million people today em- 
ployed in the manufacture of destructive instruments of war, 

Were it not for that great expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, 
without a question of doubt, we would be in a serious recession today. 

Of course, we hope that we do not have to keep on spending that 
much money for destruction. But should this lukewarm war, which is 
going on across the seas be resolved and peace come to the world, we 
no doubt would cut our appropriations for national defense maybe 

$15 million the first year of peace. 

That would be wonderful, but immediately we would throw about 
3 million people out of work. 

And unless we get the farmer’s income up where he can step in and 
do the buying and keep the factory humming we are going to have a 
bad time in this country of ours. That is for sure. 

Everybody is going to have a bad time, because all wealth springs 
from the soil. And all of the people in America, as you folks I am 
sure know, are employed in some phase of produci ing, transporting, 
processing, marketing, and using raw products, 70 percent. of which 
grows out of the ear th, 20 percent approximately comes out from under 
the earth, and the other 10 percent is fished out of the waters. 

We have now a bountiful supply of raw product. If we had a 
dearth of raw product even with the great expenditure for defense 
which has been taking the place of farm purchasing, as I said, we would 
have a lot of people out of employment, because if we did not have 
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enough raw products to manufacture into finished products we would 
have unem Savino’ in spite of everything we could do. That, my 
friend, is iia down to earth horsesense economics, which is the only 
kind of economics this old farm boy understands. 

That is why I am so concerned about this low support price on our 
basic, storable farm crops. 

The price of corn, as you know, governs the price of all feed grains 
over any 1-year period. 

And the price of all feed grains determines over most any normal 
12-month period the price of the finished product, the hog, cow, or 
sheep, or poultry. 

Mr. Poagr. Will you yield there / 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Do I take it that you agree with Mr. Andersen that your 
bill and his, and any legislation reported out should be so amended as 
to include all corn and not apply simply to commercial corn ? 

Mr. JenseN. We have a provision in our bill, Mr. Chairman, which 
provides—I will hurriedly run over the bill—— 

Mr. Poace. The provision is down about line 18, page 2, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. <All right. It provides for 51 million acres of 
corn in the commercial corn area—that the corn acreage allotment. be 
based on tillable acres instead of the old acreage history which we 
believe has been a detriment to many good farmers. Our bill provides 
for 90 percent of parity on the first 4,000 bushels of corn per farm. 

And then getting down to your question, Mr. Chairman, it provides 
that if the farmer puts 20 percent of his tillable acres, whether they 
have been in corn or other grains, or crops, that by putting the 20 
vercent of his tillable acres in the soil bank program if he so wishes, 
S ‘an put in the conservation reserve, part of it in the soil bank and be 
in full compliance and derive the full benefit from the Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. Poace. That relates only to the commercial corn producing 
are’. 

I understood Mr. Andersen felt, and frankly I feel, that you should 
extend that same privilege to a man who is growing corn outside of 
the commercial corn area. 

Mr. Jensen. I think you are right. I think Congressman Andersen 
is right, because of this fact ; when you take corn out of production and 
you put in other feed grains, and you immediately create a surplus in 
other feed grains regardless of area. 

Mr. Poacr. Exactly. 

Mr. JENSEN. And so if you permit the farmers in the non-commer- 
cial-corn area to come under the program in the soil bank, or in 
the conservation reserve section, as our bill provides in the commercial 
corn area, you naturally will reduce the acves of corn and feed grains in 
noncommercial areas as well as in the commercial areas, which is one 
of the primary purposes of the Soil Bank Act, production decrease. 
Of course, the committee could so amend the Andersen-Jensen bill if 
they so desire. 

Mr. Poacre. Unless you make such provision and make it not only 
for noncommercial but for other feed grains—unless you make that 
kind of provision, then does not your reduction within the commercial- 
corn area simply invite an increased production outside of the com- 
mercial-corn area ¢ 

87880—57——14 
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Mr. Jensen. I am inclined to think that it would. 

Of course, I was here yesterday or was it the day before, when some- 
one on the committee, it may have been you, Mr. Chairman, felt that 
corn and cotton and tobacco should be treated exactly alike. 

Mr. Poace. I do think so. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well now, here is my feeling on that. You folks es 
raise corn in the South. "We cannot raise cotton and tobacco in the 
Corn Belt of Americz 

And because of that very fact we are at a disadvantage, so to speak. 

Mr. Poaar. You in the commereial-corn area can shift. When you 
go out of corn in order to take the benefit of one of these programs, 
you can shift into the other feed grains. You can shift into oats. You 
‘an shift into barley. 

And if you are a little bit farther south you can shift into grain 
sorghums. And in your area you can shift into soybeans. 

You do do it just aseiict by like we do when we taken cotton out of 
production, we shift into the thing that we can grow. You do exactly 
the same thing. 

That is when you are merely meeting an allotment. 

With this soil bank applicable to either one of us that shift into 
those things, we would be eliminated because if you are allowed to put 
your land in the soil bank—and your bill I understand requires before 
you will be eligible for supports or payment of any kind, there must 
be participation—then we could not grow the feed that we are growing 
now. 

The evidence of it is that you are getting commercial-corn areas in 
the South. That means we have gone into corn in a rather large area. 

So aren’t we going to have to have the program to stop that eternal 
shifting? It is snot confined to the South. It takes place in Iowa and 
in Illinois just the same as it takes place in Mississippi and in Texas. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I hope that the program can be left as volun- 
tary as possible. I would not like to see that. In the South you have 
to do this and you have to do that, and by so doing produce more corn 
in the South to our disadvantage. 

Mr. Poace. I do not want to interrupt further but may I point out 
the desirability of making it as flexible and as voluntary as possible—I 
agree with you on that. 

But if we do what we are talking about for corn and do the same 
thing for the other commodities, then you do get to a place where the 
farmer can make a choice. 

Whereas, under the present program, the corn man is the only man 
who has the free choice. And the cotton and wheat man is in an 
armed vise. 

Mr. Jensen. I must say this, that I do not believe we have enough 
time to thoroughly resolve that problem this morning. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you believe we can pass the corn bill without resolv- 
ing that problem? 

Mr. Jensen. I think our bill will do it. 

Mr. Poacer. It will for corn, but not for everybody else as it stands 
now. , 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, yes; it takes care of your feed grains. 

Mr. Poacr. No; it won’t take care of the feed grains. 

Mr. Jensen. It will take care of them to this degree better than any 
farm bill we have had to date, because it permits the farmer to reduce 
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his feed grain like oats and barley, for instance, by being permitted to 
go into the soil bank and the conservation reserve and still be in full 
compliance. 

Mr. Poags. It permits the corn farmer in the commercial corn 
area to do that, but does not permit any other farmer in the United 
States to do it. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, what I know about cotton and tobacco, 
you could put in your eye. That is a problem that your committee is 
going to have to resolve. Iam not going to set myself up as an expert 
in that field. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are some other folks here from Towa 
this morning that would like to testify. Does the committee have more 
guestions you would like to ask me ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy, Mr. Jensen, on page 3, section 3, subsection 8 of 
your bill, I notice you have a special provision for the first 4,000 
bushels of corn per farm, supporting them at 90 percent of parity. 

I am In agreement with that objective. And I would go even fur- 
ther than that. I know your philosophy is such that I “believe you 
would, too. 

But if the committee were to report out a bill that even shadow- 
hoxed with 90 percent- 

Mr. Jensen. How is that again? 

Mr. Asernetny. If we were to report out a bill that even shadow- 
hoxed with 90 percent, or just attempted to convey even one bushel, 
aren’t we faced with the reality that it would be right back with us 
within a few days after it reached the White House ? 

Mr. Jensen. I do not think so. I don’t have absolute proof of the 
statement I am about to make now, but I have pretty good proof that 
the President of the United States would not have vetoed that first 
farm bill which we sent to him during the last session if the only objec- 
tionable feature to the Secretary of Agriculture in that bill had been 
the 90 percent of parity provision. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That was exactiy all that we took out. 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, you had the two-price system. 

Mr. Apernerry. It was optional. 

Mr. Jensen. It was in there. It was in there. It happens that I 
was the fellow that was called to Denver in 1952 in that campaign 
when the President had his headquarters out there to debate 90 percent 
versus flexible parity with a very able gentleman from the largest farm 
organization in America. 

‘And we debated for about’ 2 hours before General Eisenhower. 
And when we got through General Eisenhower asked those present, 
there were several, all very well versed on the farm program, how 
they felt about the debate. 

And I am happy to say that the overwhelming major ity thought I 
was right. Then, our now good President EF ‘isenhower sald, “Gentle- 
men, lam coming out for 90 percent of par ity.’ 

Mr. Anernetiy. I think what you say is true. We won the debate 
last year but we lost the fight. We only won the debate. 

Mr. Jensen. We won the battle, but lost the war, is that what you 
mean ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. T guess that is about it. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. I am not critical of your position. I do not want 
to be misunderstood. I am not being critical of it. I subscribe to it. 
1 just observed that we are just facing a reality there that we cannot 
hurdle, Lam afraid. 

Mr. Jensen. | have always felt and I said so in my remarks yester- 
day on the floor of the House, which are in the Record, analyzing our 
bill, I said it is the duty of Congress to pass a good farm law. It is the 
duty of the administration, the Department of Agriculture, to admin- 
ister that law, according to the provisions of the bill. 

It is our duty, as legislators for the people—and I know I do not 
have to tell you, Mr. Abernethy, or any of the other members, it is the 
duty of Congress to pass laws, and the kind of laws that we think are: 
good and best for this great, blessed America of ours. 

I think too often over last two decades or more, the Congress has 
permitted the departments to tell us what kind of laws they wanted. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We went into that the other day. 

Mr. Jensen. And I think the time has come when we better tell 
these departments downtown and some other folks, that the people 
of America elected us to represent them and not only to pass the laws, 
but to write the provisions in the laws in such plain language that they 
-xannot be misinterpreted. 

And so, it is our responsibility to pass a bill we believe is good, 
and then it is the responsibility of the President of the United States, 
if he so desires, to veto that bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Any further questions ? 

If not, Mr. Jensen, we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Jensen. Before I leave, I want to say that a gentleman from 
Jewell, Lowa, and his colleagues, all farmers, came to my office yester- 


day. Iseethemherenow. Heexplained a proposal to me that he and 
his colleagues have worked out. 

I do not know whether he has yet testified. 

Mr. Poace. Are youspeaking of Mr. Weise ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. We will call Mr. Weise. 

Mr. Jensen. I tried to find the man in the ge get in his proposal 


and figures but I will admit that I could not find him. I hope this 
committee will give Mr. Weise a good hearing. And if you can find 
the so-called boy in the woodpile, 1 would like to know where he is. 
I know it will be very interesting for you to listen to him. If their 
proposal will do what they say it will, it is a winner. 

Mr. Poage. Before we listen to Mr. Weise, Congressman McGovern, 
who had desired to appear before us, has sent to us a statement which 
he would like to have incorporated into the record. 

And I ask unanimous consent to do so. 

Hearing no objection, that will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement of Hon. George McGovern, a Representative in 
Congress from the First District of the State of South Dakota, is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE McoGOVERN. From THE STATE 
oF SoutH Dakora RE H. R. 3987 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Committee on Agriculture, I wish to 
bring to your attention H. R. 3987, an agricultural measure, which I introduced 
on January 29. 
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Since you are presently concentrating your attention on corn legislation, I 
respectfully ask your consideration of this measure and its proposals. To me, 
they are not only economically sound and thus in the interest of agriculture and 
rural America, but they also represent an accurate reflection of farmer thinking 
in South Dakota and elsewhere. 

H. R. 3987 is not a corn measure in the narrow sense of the word. It does 
propose an acreage allotment figure of at least 49 million acres for corn with a 
support level of $1.60 a bushel, along with several other provisions for this 
commodity. 

But this is only part of a comprehensive measure dealing with nearly all of 
the major farm commodities and many aspects of agriculture. 

However, in asking your consideration of this proposal, I want to make these 
two points clear at the outset: 

1. I do not seek preferential treatment for corn producers, nor do I be- 
lieve that corn producers themselves want preferred legislative treatment. 
Farmers are unselfish and realistic. They only want a decent price for what 
they produce, and they want this for their neighbors as well as themselves. 

2. I do not propose that corn or any other farm commodity should be 
considered by itself in special, separate legislation. I believe, and I am 
certain many members of this committee concur, that we must take a broad, 
comprehensive approach to farm legislation and not a commodity-by-com- 
modity approach. The latter, in my opinion, would only lead to the destruc- 
tion of all farm programs and bring further hardship to the already eco- 
nomically hard-pressed farmers of the Nation. 

Instead of using the time you have granted me to discuss H. R. 3987 point by 
point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to briefly discuss the philosophy on which it is based 
and to state what appears to me to be a few hard facts. 

American farmers, especially in recent years, have demonstrated, in a number 
of nationwide referendums dealing with commodity programs, their willingness 
to curb production in exchange for a fair price. This is a principle that business 
has been practicing for years, as you know. 

Time and time again, the producers of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice and wheat 
have voted overwhelmingly to limit their production to specific acreages in 
exchange for a guaranteed price floor. They have rejected proposals which 
would have allowed them to produce unlimited acres of these commodities in 
return for either low, ineffective supports or no supports at all. 

Recently, corn producers added their voice to this group. In South Dakota, 
corn farmers voted against the administration’s proposals of high acreages with 
full flexibility in support prices, by a 4 to 1 margin this past December. 

This, I submit, is overwhelming evidence that farmers fully accept the con- 
cept of production controls—if they get a fair price in return. I believe they 
should. I believe we should give proper recognition to this free expression of 
farmer thinking. H. R. 3987 would do so. It is based on the premise that farm- 
ers are entitled to a decent price and income. 

I would add one further point in this regard and repeat what a number of 
the members of this committee have said many times, and that is that both the 
acreage allotment and the support level must be practical and realistically tailored 
to farmers’ problems and their needs. They must be set at levels so that farmers 
can participate. Otherwise, there is no object in writing a farm program. I 
personally believe we should not ask farmers to take less than 90 percent of 
parity—or, in other words—90 percent of a fair price. 

Agriculture, as you know, is in an economic crisis. The loss of 25 percent in 
net farm income the past 4 years nationally has accelerated the exodus of family 
farmers from the land. In South Dakota we are losing around 1,000 family 
farmers a year. 

This forcible uprooting of farm families from their homes has not been without 
tragic consequences. The sharp drop in farm purchasing power has also been 
felt heavily on Main Street, here earnings have dropped, along with farm income, 
and merchant after merchant has had to close his doors. 

We hear much of the theory that there are too many farmers and that mil- 
lions of them must leave the soil for other means of livelihood. But no one has 
said where they should go and what they should do. 

As a former teacher of history and government, I want to say that I believe 
any program designed to shake out numbers of farmers is dictatorial and a 
dangerous threat to democracy. 

Since the introduction of H. R. 3987, a week ago, we have received letters every 
day from South Dakota strongly supporting our position. They have come from 
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farmers, professional men, and businessmen—members of both political parties— 
and they are all saying one thing, “Do something to raise farm income.” 

South Dakota is the most agricultural State in the Union, Naturally, then, it 
would feel the effects of an agricultural depression sooner than urban areas. 

However, it appears that most of rural America is suffering. The farmers of 
South Dakota and other States, too, I am sure, are looking to Congress to give 
them new hope as another planting season rapidly approaches. I feel confident 
that members of this committee will expediate new farm legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware that this committee has concluded its hear- 
ings on the soil-bank program. I feel dutybound, however, to call three points 
to your attention and urge that you investigate them. 

1, A number of letters from my constituents have related that landlords 
are arbitrarily ousting tenant farmers from land they have been farming 
for sometime, so they can put these farms into the soil bank and reap all 
the benefits themselves. I know this is contrary to the intent of the law. 
Hence,I call it to your attention, since it is happening in my home State. 

2. The soil-bank program is opening the door to land speculators who are 
being encouraged to buy farms, put them into the soil bank, and let the 
Government pay for them through soil-bank payments. Both farmers and 
businessmen of South Dakota have called this to my attention. This is a 
tremendous threat to family-type agriculture. 

3. To my knowledge, there has still been no satisfactory explanation of 
the discrepancy in payments for wheat land put into the soil bank last 
summer in North Dakota and South Dakota. North Dakota wheat farmers 
received average payments of about $14 an acre, while South Dakota wheat 
farmers received payments averaging just slightly more than $7 an acre. 

North Dakota wheat producers were reimbursed on the basis of normal yield— 
even though their wheat was destroyed by drought, as it was in South Dakota. 
It was common knowledge among all the county ASC committees along the North 
Dakota line. Many of these committees tried to get South Dakota farmers equal 
treatment but were unable to do so. Our contention is not that North Dakota 
wheat farmers were overpaid, but that South Dakota wheat producers were 
underpaid. We respectfullly ask your investigation of this matter. 

I deeply appreciate the honor of appearing before this committee. Thank you 
very much. 


Mr. Poacr. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Weise now. 

I yield to Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. May I present this distinguished group of fellow 
Iowans? 

Mr. Weise, of Jewell, Iowa, is a resident of the Sixth Congressional! 
District of Iowa. He is accompanied by a group of GI farmers from 
the Sixth District who will probably identify themselves when they 
testify. 

All these gentlemen have been very active in behalf of agriculture. 
I am happy to have them here, and I am sure they will have some- 
thing of interest to present to the committee. 

Mr. Poaar. We are glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF E. S. WEISE, JEWELL, IOWA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
NEEL HILL, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA; WAYNE BRINTON, ELLS- 
WORTH, IOWA; AND DALE PLTTY, ELDORA, IOWA 


Mr. Weise. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and Mr. Cooley 
for this personal invitation to bring us down here. While I testified 
before this committee last March, Mr. Poage, I am reminded of what 
you reminded Mr. W. R. Blake, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, and if you will permit me, I will quote: 

Mr. Poace. I think you are intelligent, too, and I never knew you to have a 
producer who actually worked on land. I never knew a member of the cotton 


council, a voting delegate in your cotton council, who produced less than 5 bales 
of cotton. 
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And again: 

You just never have met those people, Mr. Blake. You never had any occasion 
to meet the real cotton farmers of America. 

And again: 

He may put in 30 cents in the course of a year, into your organization and 
feel that he has done something, but he could not buy a bus ticket to Biloxi, 
much less pay his hotel bill 1 night down there. 

My father toured Europe for some years and he came back to us 
and he told us boys, he says, “I want to thank God every morning that 
you live in Ameri ica.” 

At this time I’d like to have a short statement from Mr. Hill and then 
IT will continue. 

Mr. Poage. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. I am Neel S. Hill, Webster City, State president of the 
GI Farmers of America. 

As State president of the GI Farmers, a small organization of 
veteran farmers, we would like to outline why we originated. 

I am also a salesman for Pioneer Hybrid Seed Co., Des Moines, 
Towa. I call on every farmer in my territory and do not conduct a 
guided tour for myself or others, as is the usual practice in determin- 
ing farm economy or policy. I call on every farm in my territory. 

In general, the veteran farmer that started farming after World 
War II is the one group that has borne the brunt of this recent cost- 
price squeeze. Generally speaking, the veteran farmer is the group 
that is being moved from the farms and into the urban labor pools. 

These men have been called inefficient. This charge is untrue. They 
have either given up in disgust, forced by financial positions to quit, 
or may have been moved with a hope of better chance in other jobs. 

This cost-price squeeze is very serious. And legislation is needed 
as an emergency enactment. to alleviate this situation. We feel it is 
not the sole duty of the Government to protect us completely or any- 
thing of this kind. However, the Government must lead us in this 
transition. 

Farm organization must stop this constant bickering and help Con- 
gress acquaint the farmers with the program passed Dy Congress. 

Therefor ‘e, we propose for corn legislation the following program: 

Allotments be retained as a basis for control of the supply. 

The revision of the past history of farms in arriving at allocated 
acres for farms. 

We recommend the allotted acres be figured from full tillable acres 
per farm. 

We recommend bushel quotas, based on county averages, be sub- 
stituted. 

We recommend county committeemen be reinstated to their original 
status as salesmen for farm programs. These men must once again 
sell a farm program as set up for them by Congress. 

We believe the economy of the country is directly dependent upon 
the farming industry and cannot be maintained without a prosperous 
agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Wetse. Mr. Poage, we are indebted to one of your members of 
your committee, Hon. Clark W. Thompson, who as chairman made the 
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report of the Subcommittee on Family Farms to this committee. At 
this time, we would petition this committee if they would direct Mr. 
Thompson and his subcommittee to accept an invitation from our 
boys, our group of farmers, to visit Iowa. We can show you a few 
things out there, too. 

Mr. Hix. I do not have authority to say this, but I am sure Gov- 
ernor Loveless, of Iowa, would be very willing to act on it. 

Mr. Poace. On what do you mean ? 

Mr. Hixt. On the invitation. 

Mr. Poace. Oh, to act on the invitation. I understand. 

Mr. Weise. Mr. Thompson made one statement in his report in 
which he said that, while all of the broad and intimaate interests of 
the family farm are the concern of the subcommittee, major emphasis 
is concentrated in this study upon the smaller farms and on units 
operated by new farmers, especially veterans who carry heavy debts. 

Now, these GI’s, especially right here Mr. Petty, who is a dirt 
farmer, operating on his father’s farm, and we have Mr. Brinton here, 
he operates his mother’s farm—he is a tenant farmer, and Mr. Hill 
operates his father’s farm. I am the only one that operates a 
stranger’s place, who is very sympathetic on this farm problem. 

While he is employed by one of the largest rubber companies in 
the United States and has a pretty good position, nevertheless, the 
rubber company knows that if the farmer does not have any income 
they cannot buy the tires. What is the use of making them then? 

The GI’s are all dirt farmers. They are represented here. Again, 
like I said before, you have told Mr. Blake that we do not have repre- 
sentation of actual dirt farmers. We do have precisely that. We 


brought the people here that are iapons | working the ground. And 
] 


two of us have been in the soil bank and have participated in it. 

I was one cashed in on the bonanza that was handed to us. These 
boys have no funds with which to come down here and nobody sup- 
ports them, but we employed this bonanza that was handed to us, and 
we used it to arrive down here to present this bill. 

Incidentally ,we do not havea bill. We just have recommendations. 

Now, the GI’s are not the only ones but one of the group of people 
that have been doing their share on a long-range basis, that is, to get 
more consumers. 

As you all know, it is kind of a hard job to fill up a growing boy. 
This gentleman over here has 5 boys, this fellow has 2, this gentleman 
at the right of me has 4. 

However, we need something now to put bread in their mouths so 
they can continue to grow up. 

And again I want to say that we didn’t come down here to get some- 
thing for nothing. After all, we are willing to pay our own way and 
we want to earn everything that we get. And we would like to get 
paid for something that we are doing. 

So we believe that there are certain roadblocks that must be re- 
moved that we have before us, whether by executive order or what. 

But we are standing on the threshhold of unprecedented prosperity. 
You can see that with industry and everything else. 

But it seems that for agriculture in the eyes of some people and some 
groups of people, the only salvation, the best thing for it is to take a pay 
cut and that will resolve everything. 
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And we for one group decided, and I think you will agree with us, 
that it is a farfetched theory, and it won’t work for us. 

Mr. Poace. I do agree with you and I think the majority of this 
committee agrees with you. 

Mr. Weise. There is one other thing. 

Mr. Carl Andersen and Mr. Jensen, I think, are the first people that 
introduced the corn bill who are on the right track. However, I doubt 
whether a thing like that will go through where you have certain limits 
that you place on the large operator, because we have all kinds of peo- 
ple, and the money interest seems to be the controlling factor in every- 
thing. 

This morning I was trying to get up some of this information to- 
gether and while doing so I read a little verse in the Bible, and it tells 
us one thing. I wrote it down here someplace, Ecclesiastes, chapter 
10, verse 19: 

A feast is for laughter and wine is to make us merry, but money answers all 
things. 

Money talks the Russian and Chinese languages and talks every- 
thing else. It talks in industry. 

Right here and now I would like to draw a little analogy. I was 
a stockholder in the Northrup Aviation Corp. They make a guided 
missile known as Snark, an ICBM, and we fired one recently down in 
Florida someplace, and the thing was a misguided guided missile and 
wound up down in South America. And we sent out an expedition to 
hunt for it. 

Nobody said a word, there was not a voice raised in complaint that 
that cost, I don’t know how many thousands of dollars. And we shot 
it off here, and it landed over there. And it is destroyed, and that 
is it. 

It seems there is plenty of money for destruction but not anything to 
build up this country, in the same proportion. 

We will get down to cases here on this corn program. And I think 
you gentlemen all should have a copy of this so you know what we are 
talking about because we went right down to the last cent in this deal. 

There is one other thing I want to take up here. 

A year ago when we were down here in March we also had a witness, 
Mr. Marion S. Mond, Jr., from down in Batchelor, La. He is a 
farmer and supervisor for the Upper Delta Soil Conservation District 
and director of the national association and chairman of NASCDE, 
and he said: 

There are some 20 million acres now in grass and trees on district cooperators 
farms that have been converted from row crops. Our association believes that 
it is only fair to treat the early pioneers of proper land use on an equal status 
with those who, up to now, have been reluctant to make such conversions. 

We suggested the 1945 date to recognize cropland adjustments that have been 
made since the end of World War II. And as we understand the purpose of 
this proposed legislation, it is to help agriculture adjust farm wartime levels 
to production. We believe that those farmers who have already made such 
adjustments should receive credit for their voluntary action under the proposed 
new legislation. 

We urge the members of this committee to give this proposal serious con- 
sideration. 

Now, in connection with that, I want to read you another letter 
about the same time, June 1, that was written by a farmer in our com- 
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munity, to a Mr. Alan Moew, director of the Hamilton County Soil 
Conservation Service, Webster City. It says: 

Dear At: One wonders if those of us cooperators who have believed in and 
practiced good soil conservation and land use for years aren’t being severally 
penalized and shortchanged by the soil bank? It seems strange that the fellows 
that for years have been giving us the horse laugh for cooperating with the 
soil conservation district, now after being bribed into cooperating, are in a 
preferred status. It seems to me that we pioneers of proper land use should at 
least be on an equal basis. 


That is right along with Mr. Andersen’s proposition. 


There are two inequities as follows: 

1. Our corn allotment is considerably smaller than the fellow that “mined” 
his farm by planting all his land to corn. He’s had a free ride at our expense. 

2. We can’t put land in the acreage reserve without destroying the crop rota- 
tion that took us years to set up. 

I’ve had my own private soil bank for the last 14 years. An average of 57 
acres has been idled each year in grass and legumes (no crop removed) but 
plowed down, and hasn’t cost the Government one cent either. 

Al, you are acquainted with this 320-acre farm and know every foot is tillable, 
that it took me years to get a good crop rotation set up. I've planted within my 
1956 allotment and have 40 acres of sweetclover. I’d like to soil-bank these 
40 acres but can’t tie them up for 3 years, as it would ruin my crop rotation. It 
doesn’t affect Johnnie-come-lately as he had no rotation. 

Isn’t there some provision for cooperating producers like us to participate in 
the program and keep our rotation intact? 


Of course, Mr. Ben Jensen also mentioned the fact that we cannot 
keep on looking at the historic base, but you have got to take into 
consideration the past history of the farm. 

That is what they did, whether they “mined” it or whether they kept 
up good soil prac tices on the place. 

We will go into the corn price support. 

(The pamphlet is as follows :) 





























PRICE SUPPORT 















Originally the support program for basic crops was instituted as disaster 
price insurance. First, provides a price floor. Second, provides an orderly 
marketing system to prevent harvest gluts. Third, levels olf the violent price 
swings in the market place from abnormal lows to extreme highs. Fourth, 
provided ceilings during the wars. 

The program has been patched up 15 times in the last 20 years, the latest 
addition being the soil bank (good principal), everyone complains, condemns, 
and wonders why it does not work. 

Have we not bent every effort, patchwork included, to transforming the func- 
tion of the program into income insurance which it is not? Temporarily we can 
use a crescent wrench as a hammer, however, if we persist hitting hard enough 
we break the wrench, so we weld it and patch it up 15 times then complain and 
condemn the wrench because it does not work as a hammer. 

With supports came allotments. quotas, controls, and surpluses; however the 
supports were the one thing agriculture needed to speed up its transition from 
hand labor, flesh and bone horses to a cast-iron horsepower with rubber feet 
(tires) and total mechanization. Coupled with this came better rotation, hybred 
seeds, fertilizers, sprays, drainage, contour, portable irrigation, now on the 
horizon is third dimension and drugs, the technological end is not yet. All 
this makes a reappraisal of supports essential. 

Problem: Reduction of surplus stocks, plus an overall reduction in production 
without first bankrupting farmers. 

Question: How? 

Solution: Allotments were based on the then prevailing average production, 
let us now consider the average production for 1945-56, inclusive. This takes 
into account the lifting of ceilings, Korean war stimulus, total mechanization, 
plus bumper-crop years. Apply the allotment and support (soil-bank formula) 
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to a definite number of bushels, bales, pounds, etc., for the basic crops with 
this exception: “Free” portion of the crop can be carried over by the producer 
to come under support the following year as in case of a drought or market 
it at his discretion. (I am indebted to the cotton farmers for the carryover 
idea. ) 
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SOIL BANK FORMULA 


Alloted acres X average yield X percent=soil-bank payment. 

Applied to entire crop thus: 
Allotted acres x 1945-56 average yield x90 percent=support (CCC loan) 
balance of production free (no support) 

Immediate result: Third less eligible for CCC storage, reduces surpluses by 
removing incentive to overproduced, yet ties nobody’s hands that are willing 
to produce and sell for less. 


“CORN” SUPPORT SPECIFIC AMOUNTS 


Keep allotments, keep soil bank, support (1945-56) average production only 
on a countywide basis because the support price is decided on a countywide basis 
or whatever area affected. This period includes all the stimulants that boosted 
production and would be most fair in determining the base. 

The chief agricultural statistician, Washington, D. C., has all pertinent data 
on file. Any bushels above the (1945-56) per acre average on alloted acres in 
the county where it was produced to be “free corn” no support except; he, 
producer, may elect to carry over the free corn to the next season and in case 
of drought, hail, flood, or other disaster, apply such free corn to the average 
production set for that year or sell, feed, or what, at the producer’s discretion. 


Note.—No Government storage on free corn; also only free corn grown on 
allotted acres is eligible for the carryover feature. 


This added fact: The Secretary of Agriculture will know before planting 
season almost to the bushel the amount that will come under support and his 
Department can project their planning ahead intelligently in dealing with the 
thus supported crop. There will be no need of fumbling in the dark, nor will 
we have to make the Secretary of Agriculture wait to get the November 1 crop 
report before he can act on the next year’s allotments and production. 

If CCC stocks are burdensome as at present, the average per bushel per acre 
ean be reduced accordingly across the board. Further, the incentives to produce 
extra bushels above the average will be removed. Conversely if the CCC stocks 
are low the acreage allotments can be increased, the averages raised, soil bank 
decreased, removed, or any combination that would best suit the circumstances. 
This then will be a true flexible rule and because we have a flexible quantity 
the price automatically falls in line, thus we bring to light the fact that then 
we will cooperate with and not against the laws of supply and demand. An air- 
plane flies through the air because the function of its design utilizes and coop- 
erates with the forces of nature. It represents some of the finest engineering 
skills in the world, yet an airplane is worse than worthless as a bulldozer. We 
must use the instruments for what they are designed. 

The tremendous increased production per man and acre due to technological 
advances and war stimulus plus total crop support boosted the trend to large 
units. It is common knowledge that the fixed overhead cost per unit basis 
(bushel, bale, pounds, etc.) has placed the small family farmer at a distinct dis- 
advantage plus the large free rider. From 1945 through 1956 corn acres planted 
remained almost constant at 56,275,182. The years we had allotments in effect 
1950-54-55 we had 44.7 percent—40.2 percent—50.8 percent participation, respec- 
tively, which proves farmers do not plant according to price except 1956 ($1.25 
national average guarantee for all corn planted. Some planted total farm acres). 

In the years of 1954 and 1955 the noncooperator overplanted by an amount 
equal to the cooperators reduced planting. Much of the cooperator’s crop was 
held off the market by “purchase agreements” thereby giving the free rider a 
market for his bumper crops at the same tiie saddling the government wit! 
CCC and private storage of unprecedented stocks of commodities. Also in the 
absence of cross compliance we accumulated unparalleled amounts of feed 
grains although much of it was compressed by a 7 tol ratio. This mountain of 
feed found itself on the markets in fall of 1955 to spring of 1956 in the form of 
slaughter livestock and edible products of every description. At depressed prices, 
naturally a clamor for income protection ensued. We were in the same boat with 
176 steers and 500 hogs, but the built-in shock absorber (size of cultivated farm) 
softened the blow. The little operator took it on the chin. 

We must have a program that helps the livestock feeder as well as the cereal, 
oil, feed, grain, and fiber producer. 
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HAMILTON COUNTY, IOWA 


Here we have some of the finest grade A land that lies out of doors which pro- 
duces tremendous amounts of cattle, hogs, turkeys, poultry, eggs, dairy products, 
sheep and wool, together with an alltime record supply of CCC owned stocks of 
zrain plus alltime record private storage under CCC loans. Yet we have been 
shipping in grain from other States into this already overloaded area to take 
care of the livestock needs for years. 


U.S. STORAGE 3,500,000 HAMILTON COUNTY 


PRIVATE 

STORAGE 

4,500,000 
BU. 


From above you will readily see not all farmers produce the same bushels per 
acre. The submarginal never attain to the average while the efficient produce 
above the average. It is the above average production that fills the storage 
bins. Thus, if the support is removed from above the average production, the 
producer will not be encouraged to dump a lot of fertilizer on the allotted acres 
to get extra production that is above the support level. Therefore you have a 
voluntary reduction in production from the top level, then too, the average 
production goal that the Secretary of Agriculture sets at planting time never 
attains its maximum because the low producer does not reach up to the average 
thereby we have a still further reduction. Again, if the support is removed 
from the top level of the crop, most producers would be forced into participation 
through the pocketbook. 

The soil bank formula should work on all supported crops. 
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CONCLUSION 


Some labor is under the false assumption that if we empty all the grain bins, 
Government warehouses, etc., and throw everything out the window, so to speak, 
or cut the support price, everything will be solved. To be sure, there would be 
some drastic changes; insofar as supply is concerned it would only be of tem- 
porary duration, unless we can grow some crops that farmers consume in the 
production of our basics we will have surpluses. Just go back a generation; 
our fathers farmed with horses and mules; every time my father’s Bessie, Maude, 
or Queenie had a colt, father had a new engine. His boys and girls, too, filled 
the barns with hay, the bins with oats; that was his fuel. He consumed one- 
quarter of his production to produce that which he sold. 

Today his smart son is totally mechanized; he consumes nothing that he 
produces to raise the next crop. In our case we spend $1,750 to $2,000 for gas, 
oil, repairs, etc., to say nothing of the depreciation and obsolescence of just 
tractors. So, on the market goes $1,750 worth of crops to pay the bill; inasmuch 
as we don’t consume this amount of our production, we actually force the 
supply-and-demand market to absorb twice as much, or $3,500 worth of produce. 
If we consumed as our forefathers did to produce the next crop, it would reduce 
the surplus by that amount. You can’t stop progress, nor would we if we could, 
consequently agriculture needs new crops, some we could burn up in our tractors. 

1. Employ the truth to the limit ; remove agriculture from the political football 
arena. 

2. Goal, 100 percent producer participation; all segments be represented in- 
cluding tenant farmers and consumers. 

3. Utilize the forces that motivate human nature, the pocketbook. 

4. Ever more research, new crops, new industrial uses for agricultural pro- 
ducts; cooperative marketing and farmer-owned plants wherein he can con- 
tribute some of the labor in the processing and packaging of his products. 

5. Promote farmlands into the hands of young operators. 

6. It may grow in size but there will always be small family farms; employ 
(pay) them to find new crops that farmers will consume in the production of the 
basics before we make further attempts at plowing them under. 

7. Not discourage but desist encouraging the age-old maxim, “The rich get 
richer, the poor pay the freight and have children.” 
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Mr. Weise (reading) : 


Originally the support program for basic crops was instituted as disaster price 
insurance. First, provides a price floor. Second, provides an orderly marketing 
system to prevent harvest gluts. Third, level off the violent price swings in 
the market place from abnormal lows to extreme highs. Fourth, provided 
ceilings during the wars. 


It seemed like it was a good deal to have a ceiling in the war for us. 
When the bottom falls out give us another cut. That is the best thing. 
I can’t understand that. 


The program has been patched up 15 times in the last 20 years, the latest addi- 
tion being the soil bank (good principle), everyone complains, condemns, and 
wonders why it does not work. 

Have we not bent every effort, patchwork included, to transforming the 
function of the program into income insurance, which it is not? Temporarily 
we can use a crescent wrench as a hammer; however, if we persist hitting hard 
enough we break the wrench, so we weld it and patch it up 15 times, then com- 
plain and condemn the wrench because it does not work as a hammer. 

With supports came allotments, quotas, controls, and surpluses; however, the 
supports were the one thing agriculture needed to speed up its transition from 
hand labor, flesh-and-bone horses to cast-iron horsepower with rubber feet (tires), 
and total mechanization. 

Coupled with this came better rotation, hybrid seeds, fertilizers, sprays, drain- 
age, contour, portable irrigation; now on the horizon is third dimension and 
drugs; the technological end is not yet. All this makes a reappraisal of supports 
essential. 

Problem: Reduction of surplus stocks, plus an overall reduction in production 
without first bankrupting farmers. 

Question: How? 

Solution: Allotments were based on the then prevailing average production; 
let us now consider the average production for 1945 to 1956, inclusive. 

This takes into account the lifting of ceilings, Korean-war stimulus, total 
mechanization, plus bumper-crop years. 

Apply the allotment and support (soil-bank formula) to a definite number of 
bushels, bales, pounds, et cetera), for the basic crops with this exception: 
“Free” portion of the crop can be earried over by the producer to come under 
support the following year, as in case of a drought, or market it at his discretion. 
(I am indebted to the cotton farmers for the carryover idea. ) 

Soil-bank formula: Allotted acres times average yields times percent equals 
dollars soil-bank payment. 

Applied to entire crop thus: Allotted acres times 1945-56 average yield times 
90 percent equals support (CCC loan). 

Balance of production: Free (no support). 

Immediate result: Third less eligible for CCC storage, reduces surpluses by 
removing incentive to overproduce, yet ties nobody’s hands that are willing to 
produce and sell for less dollars. 


Now, right at this point, I want to make note that the soil bank, as it 
worked this year, we had, I think, some twenty-odd acres that we had 
some turkeys running on, and they kept this soil-bank thing in a con- 
stant flux. And one day it was this and the next day it was that. 

And we attended a meeting at 7 o’clock one evening and they in- 
formed us that by midnight, tonight, “If you will remove the cattle or 
cows or hogs or turkeys or whatever is on that piece of ground you can 
put it in the soil bank and you will be paid for it.” 

So mama and I went home and hitched up the tractor and by mid- 
night we had the turkeys all moved over, about 20 rods, and we moved 
the fences over, and the next morning at sunrise we got up and we 
put up a fence. We got, I believe, 18 acres in the soil bank which 
was, so far as I am concerned, a bonanza, and reduced no crop whatso- 
ever, no bushel of either oats or beans or flax or corn or anything. 
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A lot of us took this same money, bonanza money, and I for one 
used some of it and bought some nitrogen fertilizer and sidedressed 
my corn. 

And although we had a dry year—there is a gentleman to my right 
here, that lives west of me about 10 or 12 miles, he raised an average of 
35 bushels. I had fields, also, in the same area. I had 35 Cait of 
corn on them. I had this one field that I sidedressed with nitrogen. 
It averaged about 75 bushels. 

Here is a gentleman here just east of me about 4 or 5 miles; he is on 
this turkey setup, very rich ground; he raised about 75 bushels. 

There is a gentleman about 35 miles east of me, got more rainfall, 
raised 100 bushels of corn. 

So the soil-bank money was used to increase bushels, and so we have 
further headaches. 

Incidentally, in connection with the soil-bank payment, I just re- 
ceived a letter here the other day from the office—one thing we would 
like to get straightened out, it says: 


You are hereby notified that payment rate is $52 an acre. And you have 400- 
acre farm, You will have corn-acreage allotment of 113.5 acres. As a result of 
the referendum held December 11, 1956, that will be your acres that will be in 
effect for 1957. 

Right here I want to point out one thing. This gentleman farms 
good land, just as good land asI do. He just happens to be in a little 
different district. Different committee of farmers and whoever they 
were, that went out and arrived at this $52 an acre on my place are not 
the same people that arrived at $47 for his farm. 

This gentleman here received $54 an acre. Somebody else looked 
at his and they arrived at a different figure; and this gentleman has 
$55 an acre. 

The land is all comparable. I have a neighbor right across the 
fence from me—he got $47. When he sees that I get $52, do you 
think he will be happy? I get $52 and on his land he only gets $47. 

The point I want to make is that we are not only putting crop 
against crop, we are also putting farmers against farmers; and we are 
getting dissension among ourselves rather than cooperation, which we 
so thoroughly need. 

Getting back to this corn pamphlet. 

We say: 

Keep allotments, keep soil bank, support (1945-56) average production only 
on a countywide basis— 
if it is within that county or within the area, wherever the support 
price is, we should have a general agreement as to the price so we do 
not have friction among ourselves— 
because the support price is decided on a countywide basis or whatever area 
affected. 

This period includes all the stimulants that boosted production and would be 
most fair in determining the base. 

Here again I would like to include that which Mr. Carl Andersen 
suggested. Not only do we include the corn from commercial corn 
area but we should take corn in whether it is grown in California, 
in Hollywood, or New York City, or out in Iowa or Texas or wherever 
it is. 
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Mr. Poace. What would you do about other feed grains, barley and 
rye and sorghum and oats? 

Mr. Weise. Well, sir, if we apply this formula to all of the crops 
that have supports, you will have it licked. 

Mr. Poace. Do I understand that you favor applying the same 
formula to cotton and wheat that you apply to corn ? 

Mr. Weise. Anything that has got the support price on it, we want 
that same formula because these people, whether they raise cotton 
or tobacco or peanuts, they are all in the same boat. 

Mr. Poace. We think so. 

Mr. Wetse. Now, I just got this here 1957 commercial corn area 
map. The Department of Agriculture gave it tome. I had a little 
difficulty getting it, but I got it. 

We are continually expanding the thing, if you will notice. Why 
not take it all in and forget this piecemeal stuff of taking in like this? 

We have 53 counties taken in in 1957. Last year we took in 38. 
Maybe next year we will take in a few more. Why not take them in? 
We could at least save printing this map year after year over again. 

The Chief Agricultural Statistician, Washington, D. C., has all pertinent data 
on file. Any bushels above the (1945-56) per-acre average on allotted acres 
in the county where it was produced to be “free corn” no support except; he, 
producer, may elect to carry over the “free corn” to the next season— 
that would go for wheat, cotton, barley, peanuts, and everything that 
there is— 
and in case of drought, bail, flood, or other disaster, apply such “free corn” to 
the average production set for that year or sell, feed, or what, at the producer’s 
discretion. 

Note.—No Government storage on “free corn’; also only “free corn” grown 
on allotted acres is eligible for the carryover feature. 

This is a very important fact. 

This added tact: The Secretary of Agriculture will know before planting 
season almost to the bushel the amount that will come under support and his 
Department can project their planning ahead intelligently in dealing with the 
thus supported crop. 

There will be no need of fumbling in the dark, nor will we have to make the 
Secretary of Agriculture wait to get the November 1 crop report before he can 
act on the next year’s allotments and production. 

He automatically will have the whole crop year ahead to decide 
what they will do with the crop or how to dispose of it. 

Mr. Poage. It is very embarrassing for us to be in the position that 
we are in. Weare going to have a bill on the floor and one that should 
not have been on the fioor—it should have been passed Monday but 
the Secretary of Agriculture just wanted to delay—anyhow, it has 
been delayed and it is necessary for me to be on the floor. 

We do not have a single representative from the corn area left in 
attendance. Those of us who are interested in this from the general 
standpoint are interested in your statement. 

I don’t know whether you can be here tomorrow morning or not. 

Mr. Werse. If we can accomplish anything and you will listen to 
us we will stay all week. 

Mrs. Knutson. These gentlemen were at my office yesterday ex- 
plaining this program. And I can honestly say that it is the most 
exciting thing I have heard since I came to Washington. 

I hope all of the members are going to have a chance to hear it. 
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Mr. Podcr. Certainly, we are going to make the opportunity, if 
possible, 

We are faced with this very real situation that we cannot continue 
the hearing at the present time because we have to be on the floor. 
I think you realize that. 

Mr. Weise. We realize that, sir. 

Mr. Poser. If that is satisfactory to you I will adjourn the meeting 
to 10 o’clock tomorrow morning and you will be on the stand at 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Weisz. Yes, sir; we will be here, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, sir. 

And the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Thursday, February 7, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1957 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will please come to order. I believe Mr. 
Weise was on the stand yesterday and we will proceed now. 

Mr. Anpresen. Parliamentary inquiry. I would like to inquire 
from the chairman as to the future progress of this hearing. We 
started out on corn legislation and I understand that from what has 
been said here in the “past few days we are getting more and more 
into general farm legislation. Is it the purpose of the chairman to 
extend the hearings so as to cover general farm legislation instead of 
dealing with this emergency legislation i in corn? 

Mr. Poace. It is the purpose of the chairman to hear everybody 
who comes up here and wants to testify on these bills. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Further parliamentary inquiry. Do we have any 
bills dealing with general farm legislation or are we just getting the 
views of different people on gener al farm legislation ? 

Mr. Poacr. We are hearing the corn bills at the present time but I 
don’t think that any intelligent man will for a minute assume that 
corn operates in a vacuum and we are trying to find out the effect of 
corn legislation over the whole of the U ited States and not simply 
in a few States. 

We are trying to find out whether we have to go further to achieve 
the results the corn people tell us they need. We are tr ying to get a 
true picture of the whole thing. We are not trying to sit up here and 
sim ly say that we will ignore all the factors except one. 

r. ANDERSEN. That’s all. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the Chair indulge me just a minute to address 
the witness? The witness yesterday made some very nice compli- 
ments to the Small Farms Subcommittee and extended an invitation 
for us to come to Iowa to meet with some of his people. I just wanted 
to say to the witness that many members of that subcommittee have 
come to me in the meantime and have urged that we go to Iowa; if 
you are serious in your invtiation which I ‘know you are. 
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STATEMENT OF E. S. WEISE, JEWELL, IOWA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
NEEL HILL, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA; WAYNE BRINTON, ELLS- 
WORTH, IOWA, AND DALE PETTY, ELDORA, IOWA 


Mr. Weise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Before you leave Washington, I would like to talk 
to you about some of the details and make arrangements to come out 
to your great State. I want to say this to you, we will take the com- 
mittee to the farmers realizing that most of them can’t come to Wash- 
ington. While there is a constitutional provision which gives every 
citizen the right and presumably the opportunity to tell his story 
to the Government, we think the Government must listen to the people. 

So, you see me before you get away. We will make these arrange- 
ments. I thank you very much for your present approval of what 
we are trying to do and for your interest in the work. 

Mr. Weise. Thank you. 

Members of this committee and Mr. Poage, we thank you again that 
we have the opportunity extended us, the invitation to appear before 
you here and like I told you 3 yesterday that my father told me and us 

oys that we should thank God that we live in America ev ery morning 
because there is no other country in the world where poor farmers like 
we are can stand before a committee like this, an august body and pre- 
sent our views and to be listened to. 

We can just imagine what would happen to us at the Reichstag in 
Germany. 

Yesterday we got down to this Chief Agricultural Statistician in 
Washington and I presume we were talking about the different acre- 
ages that we had in the different basic crops and while I don’t know 
too much about cotton—what I know about cotton is like an old maid 
trying to tell a mother that has 12 children how to raise her family, 
so some of these figures we have may not be just exactly right and we 
will stand to be corrected here. 

Yesterday we were talking about corn and, according to our figures, 
we have for the last 12 years planted 56,275,182 acres of corn on an 
average within the commercial corn area. And outside the commer- 
cial corn area we planted twenty-six-odd million. 

I have a total of, on an average of, I believe it is 83 million acres, 
around 83 million acres, I think itis. Like I said yesterday with the 
commercial corn area map, of course, we designated that and that 
you all well know, we are expanding this commercial corn area every 
year and last year we put in, I believe it was, 87 counties and for the 
1957 commercial corn area we are going to put in 53 counties and of 
course we suggested that it would be just as well if we would inlude 
the whole thing and start from there instead of every year having 
always many things on emergency legislation—and it seems like corn 
is one of the crops, basic crops that the participation in the various 

rograms has been very poor and very lax—and it seems like corn 
is one of the crops, basic crops that the participation in the various 
programs has been very lax. 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I see that map? I didn’t want to interrupt 
you. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Wetse. Yes, sir. As I understand, we are to limit ourselves 
to corn; is that it, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Poace. We are discussing corn legislation. Of course, I think 
it is proper to consider the effect of corn legislation that it has on 
any other crop, obviously as I said a while ago we are not trying to 
legislate in a vacuum. I think you realize that. you can’t pass corn, 
legislation without affecting other people. 

Mr. Neen Har. Mr. Chairman, is it as important to a man raising 
corn in Texas, South Carolina, Georgia, to have some sore of a protec- 
tion to his family as it is to a man in the commercial corn growing area 

Mr. Poace. That is one of the very things that is before this com- 
mittee. Many of us feel that it doesn’t make any difference where a 
man lives or what he grows that he is entitled to the same consideration 
from the Government. 

Mr. Neet Hix. In the past from the information we get they have 
tried to throw that line between the North and the South. 

We get blamed for cheap corn, cheap hogs. We are supposed to 
blame it on the boys in the South. The boys in the South, I don’t 
know maybe they are supposed to blame it on the boys of the North; 
is that about right ? 

Mr. Poace. I am afraid there has been altogether too much of 
that in recent years and it is one of the causes “for our present im- 
possible conditions where the corn man and wheat man and all the rest 
of us are all in bad shape because we have been trying to look after 
our own interests without regard for what has happened to every- 
body else. 

Mr. Neet Hitz. We should be able to walk up to each other and say 
hello, shouldn’t we ? 

Mr. Poser. I think so. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I have been on this committee for 30 years and I 
can’t quite agree with some of the remarks that have been made. We 
worked pretty well together here for American agriculture. 

Mr. Neext Hitt. | am not talking about the committee, sir. 

Mr. ANnpRESEN. I thought you were referring to the committee. 

Mr. Nee~ Huw. I don’t think I left that impression. I didn’t mean 
to,lamsorry. I hope I didn’t with the rest of you. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I’m sorry I didn’t understand you. 

Of course it is only natural that farmers who produce corn or cotton 
will be looking out for their own interests, we expect them to do it. 
That is why you are here today, testifying on corn or whatever it is 
you have to say. 

Mr. Neet How. But, sir, under the present corn legislation that some 
are backing, it would be the end of the farm program, more or less 
in the commercial corn-growing area, if somebody didn’t come to 
bat, as we understand it. 

Mr. AnpbreEsEN. I know it will be the end of a good many things 
unless we get emergency corn legislation approved by Congress early 
in this session. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, Mr. Smith. 

Mr, Smiru. I would like to ask a question. The gentleman tes- 
tifying yesterday made a statement with regard to the different rates 
of payment on his farm and adjoining farms. You indicated that 


you were both in the same area. 
Mr. Wiese. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. The Congress has been trying to find a formula by which 
they could work out the rates of payment and they have used the 
bushel allotment. Those rates have been fixed by your county com- 
mittees and township committees. I believe you were rather critical 
of the fact that they made various variations. Coming as you do from 
acorn State and a purely agr icultural community I would like to have 
your opinion as to how we can improve on that system of determina- 
tion the rates paid. 

Mr. Wiese. I think, if you will pardon me, it is my opinion now, 
that support, be it 60, 80, 90, or 100 percent on the crop is based on a 
certain area. I believe i in our case it is by the county. Our particular 
county this year for 1956 is $1.43. Hardin C ounty just east of us is 
$1.44. 

Mr. Smirn. Before you get that $1.43 you have to have some other 
base to start with. It is but an allotment as to what the farm produced. 

Mr. Wiese. Are you talking about the soil-bank payment? 

Mr. Smrru. How are you going to pay for those? 

Mr. Wiese. We say limit that to that particular area just uniformly. 
Each farm doesn’t have to be separate. That causes friction. 

Mr. Smirn. Well are you going to pay the same rate for bushels for 
the poor farmer in that county ? 

Mr. Wiese. Only for the average. 

Mr. Suiru. You want every farmer in your county to be averaged 
out for the whole county ? 

Mr. Wiese. On the soil-bank payments. 

Mr. Smiru. For the soil-bank bases? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you think that is fair? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. If you had a higher producing farm, would you be will- 
ing to take 10 bushels less than your neighbor who has a poorer farm, 
a rolling farm ? 

Mr, Wiese. In our territory—and I don’t think in anybody else’s 
territory—the division is not that sharp. In my case if my farm is 
worth $52 an acre and my neighbor across the fence has the same land 
as mine, I defy you to tell me the difference. Why should he get 
$47 and I get $52? That causes friction between us. 

Mr. Siru. Because of the formula used, the past production 
record ? 

Mr. Wiesr. I don’t know if I can explain it to you, sir, but the loan 
rate is based on a countywide area or whatever area it is that is 
supported. Why can’t the soil-bank payments be based on that same 
area? There could be a variation of a dollar or two. 

Mr. Smirn. But that is not fair to the man who has a poor farm 
as compared to the man who has a good farm. 

Mr. Wresr. It has been done by county and township committees, 
T agree just like you said, but we have vs arious people, I could have one 
opinion in this place and you could have another one and the third 
man have still another one. Right? 

Then we could get three other people to look at the same thing and 
we would arrive at still different answers. That is not important, that 
little variation. I am just telling you that that has caused friction 
in the past and it is today. 
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Mr. Smiru. Even the variation of 5 or 6 bushels to an acre on a 
farm means quite a bit of money when you average the farm out? 

Mr. Wiese. Not on the soil-bank check. It will on the loan rate, 
yes, I agree with you. On their total income, is that what you refer to? 

Mr. SmirnH. Yes. 

Mr. Wiese. We will get to that. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what we are interested in—total income. 

Mr. Wiese. Righto, we will get to that. 

Mr. Folne "The other day when you explained this difference you 

said the reason was 3 or 4 different fellows set the rate. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Neet Hiwt. In my case, I have 2 places, 1 in Webster Township, 
1 in Hamilton Township, Webster Township i is lower as a whole in 
fertility than Hamilton. Hamilton receives a much higher pay in 
average than Webster Township. An my supposedly better farm in 
Webster Township I receive $4 less per acre than on the supposedly 
poorer land in Webster Township where I live. 

Mr. Poage. Isn’t that inevitable? Doesn’t that always happen? A 
county that has the representation of being a good county, won't you 
always get a little higher estimate ? 

Mr. Nerv Hr. I have the slips right here. I got $51 per acre in 
Hamilton Township. I get 547 an acre 

Mr. Poace. Yes, that is what I am saying. You get the larger pay- 
ment in the better township or county even though you may feel 
your land is better in the poorer county. 

Mr. Nee Hixu. It is just the opposite, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. You are getting the better payment in the poorer county ? 

Mr. Neew Hii. In the poorer county, poorer township, because it 
was figured by different men. 

Mr. Poace. Which is the better farm ? 

Mr. Neet Hiri. The Hamilton Township is probably the better 
farm. 

Mr. Poace. The one you get $47 for is a better farm than your farm 
on which you get $52? 

Mr. Never Hi. Yes, it should be. It has not been taken care of 
probably as well. 

Mr. Poace. Then isn’t it probable that the local committee simply 
looked at it and said it had not been taken care of as well as the other 
one and they made their estimate just like the rest of us would make 
the estimate on what they thought had been produced, is that what 
they did ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. I think it is irrelevant. We are wasting time. It 
doesn’t amount to over $10 on a farm. Why talk about that? 

Mr. Poace. There is no solution to that by enlarging the area. Now 
you have it on a township basis and then vou would step it up to a 
county basis and then you would get a difference between the counties. 
If you put it on a State basis you would get into the same sort of thing. 
Yet you would have to have some way of getting down to the people. 
You can’t simply sit here in W ashington and make all these estimates. 
Isn’t it inevitable that you get that difference of opinion and if it 
averages out about right, that is about all we can hope for. 

Mr. Wiese. The only reason we brought that in is it has caused fric- 
tion in the past and is still today. 
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Mr. Poace. There is probably no reason to discuss it if you have 
no remedy for it; if you have a remedy for it which you suggest we 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. Wiese. As long as you support the corn, the actual bushels, the 
support rate you are supporting it at $1.43 in Hamilton County. 
What would be the difference if you supported all the soil bank 
payments on the same basis because it follows right with the support 
loan rate. 

Mr. Poacr. You mean to pay the soil bank payments on the rate 
of bushels produced ? 

Mr. Wiese. It is based on average—the soil bank payment is based 
on the average yield. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Wiest. Times whatever percentage it was, 60 percent of parity 
this year, that is how we got our soil bank check. One fellow got 347 
an acre and another $52 and they are right across the fence from each 
other. 

Mr. Poace. That was based on a different history ? 

Mr. Wiese. I don’t know. 

Mr. Poace. You just said it was based upon the average yield and 
your average yield on one farm wasn’t the same on one farm as the 
other. 

Mr. Wiese. The average yield for the county was 53 bushels. 

Mr. Poacr. But the average yields on those farms weren’t the same? 

Mr. Wiese. The average yield in a county was 53 bushels. Then 
the committee—whoever was appointed for that particular town- 
ship—they just went out to that farm and said this place didn’t look 
like the farm averaged 53 bushels, well we will put it down to 47 or 
50 or a different figure. I presume that is the way they arrived at 
47 or $43.12 or whatever the man got. 

Mr. Poace. Would you want them to pay the same on every farm 
in the country ? 

Mr. Wrese. For the soil bank payment it doesn’t make any 
difference. 

Mr. Poace. $179 million difference, that’s all it made in the Corn 
Belt last year. 

Mr. Wiese. Most of them only have 6 or 10 something like that 
soil-bank acres. 

If there was a $3 difference between my farm and his farm and he 
had the 8 acres and I had 8 acres that is just $24. 

Mr. Poace. If we pay the $24 erroneously then we ought to correct 
it whether it is $24 million or BIH million we ought to be fair about it if 
we can. All I am trying to get at is if you have a suggestion how to 
correct the error. If you have, we want it. If there is no way of 
correcting that siutation, then I think we are just spinning our wheels 
in discussing it if nobody could offer a suggestion for correcting it. 
If there is a way of correcting it, we would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Wiese. Just level it off on a countywide basis. You won’t have 
trouble. 

Mr. Poacr. Don’t you simply aggravate the situation then and have 
the same kind of conflicts across county lines ¢ 

Mr. Wiest. We have now on the support price. He gets $1.44 and 
I get $1.43, just a fence between us. 
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Mr. Poage. I see. You don’t like that? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; we have no quarrel with that. 

Mr. Poacr. Ido. It seems to me that there is no reason why county 
lines should make a difference in the support rates. 

Mr. Wiese. Freight rates. 

Mr. Poacr. That i is your fre ight rate differential. There is no dif- 
ference in the support price just the cost of getting it to storage is 
different. 

Mr. Wisi. Let’s put it the net to us. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to ask one of the witnesses who stated 
he received $51 an acre, is that acreage reserve check ? 

Mr. Neew Hinu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suwpson. What is the value of that land ? 

Mr. Negev Hitt. Probably $400 right now. 

Mr. Simpson. $51 an acre is 10 percent on $510 an acre. 

Mr. Neext Hinz. Seven acres in acreage reserve. 

Mr. Sumpson. Regardless of the number of acres, if you received 
$51 an acre—— 

Mr. Neex Hitz. And it was taken out of other oats and hay. 

Mr. Stimpson. As an acreage reserveship and the land is worth $400 
an acre, that is better than 10 percent for doing nothing. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Neet Hiuz. The soil bank originally was to take basic crops out 
of production. 

Mr. Sumrson. I realize that. You haven’t answered me. If you 
get $51 an acre acreage reserve check for laying out ground and the 
ground is worth how much an acre, did you say ¢ 

Mr. Neev Huw. $400. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is better than 10 percent. 

Mr. Wiese. We have no quarrel with that. 

Mr. Srmpson. It seems like a pretty good return for doing nothing. 

Mr. Neex Hitz. 1 would personally prefer high supports and that 
soil bank would be no payments. You would have to put small per- 
centages—— 

Mr. Suuvson. I voted for high supports and it was vetoed. The 
chances are if the President and Benson keep the same views now as 
they have had for the last 4 years you are not going to get high sup- 
ports for the next 4 years. We have to live with this thing. We 
have to be practical. This committee reported out a high- support 
bill. 

I voted for it. The majority of the committee did. So you will 
have to live with flexible unless Benson and Kisenhower change their 
views. We have to be practical here. But I still contend that $51 
an acre acreage reserve check on $400 land is a pretty good return. 

Mr. Jounson. Did I understand the witness to say he took that 7 
acres out of oats. 

Mr. Neex Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Then you planted less corn as a result of that? 

Mr. Neet Hinz. No; the soil bank didn’t come into effect until after 
the corn was already planted. I was already within my acreage allot- 
ments. 

Mr. Jounson. Sothey let you take 7 acres of of oats? 

Mr. Nezext Hn. And some hay. 

Mr. Jonnson. If you had an overplanting of corn they wouldn’t 
allow you to take it out of oats ¢ 
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Mr. Negev Huw. No. 

Mr. Srwpson. Last, year you could take your soil-bank payments 
out of any tillable acres. You didn’t have to cut a haemo acres of 
corn 15 percent you could take it out of beans or anything else and 
you could get your acreage reserve payment last year. 

Mr. Neen Hu. That is what I did. 

Mr. Jounson. What would your oats have brought you if you had 
harvested it. 

Mr. Neext Hiru. Maybe $50 an acre. It was a bonanza as far as we 
were concerned. 

Mr. Poage, Just one question I want to ask you. As I understand 
it, you favor putting everybody in the country on the same basis when 
it comes to payments, That would mean paying the average. 

Mr. Wiese. For just soil bank. 

Mr. Poage. We are talking about soil bank. Soil bank involved 
$179 million in taxpayers’ money in corn alone last year and it didn’t 
cut corn acreage, so it is important that we talk about it, it seems to me. 

Mr. Wiese. I agree. 

Mr. Poage. I want to hear about it. You tell us that you would 
like to have it paid on an average basis across the county. That 
average is made up of the high-producing land, the best land in the 
county and the poorest land ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Your counties may be more uniform than mine. We 
have land in my home county that will always produce if it rains at all. 
We will produce on some of that land, 60 bushels of corn on that land. 
But we have a lot of land that won’t average 10 bushels of corn a year. 

Mr. Wrest. I agree with you. 

Mr. Poace. Would you pay everybody exactly the same in the 
county? And our average would be around 20 bushels. Would you 
pay everybody the same for putting the kind of land in the soil bank ? 

Mr. Wiese. Comparable land; yes. 

Mr. Poage. It is not at all comparable. The bottom land is not 
comparable to some of the washed-out hillsides. If you paid the same 
all over the country 

Mr. Wiese. We don’t have that kind of abrupt difference. 

Mr. Poace. But would you get any of the best or better land; 
would you get an acre of the better land in the soil bank if you paid 
merely on the average ? 

Mr. Wiese. The payments, as far as I am concerned—I have one 
of the better places there—as far as I’m concerned the soil-bank pay- 
ment don’t mean much to me. I am interested in the bushels. I am 
interested in the total income I get off the place. 

Mr. Poacr. Let’s stay on this until we at least exhaust this par- 
ticular question. What is the average payment in your county ? 

Mr. Wiese. I think it is about $48. 

Mr. Poace. Then you told us, I believe, that you had some of the 
best land. 

Mr. Wiese. I get 52; this gentleman gets 54. 

Mr. Poace. Would this gentleman put any land in the soil bank 
if he gets 48? 

Mr. Wiese. It depends on what he gets for the rest. for the other 
part of thecrop. Thesupport price on the balance. 
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Mr. Poacr. I am talking about the soil bank under present condi- 
tions; would you put any of your better land in the soil bank? 

Mr. Wiese. With the setup as it is right now; the way it stands 
today ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Wizse. None; very little will go in in Iowa. 

Mr. Poage. Just proceed. 

Mr. Wiese. I’m sorry if I am wrong; I stand corrected. 

Mr. Poace. I am not charging you with being wrong. We are 
simply trying to get you to answer my question, but I see you didn’t 
want to answer it. 

Mr. Wiese. I will answer it if I know how. 

Mr. Poagr. I am simply asking you the simple question if you pay 
everybody at the same rate in the county how would you expect to 
get the fellow in the soil bank who has the best land in the county ¢ 

Mr. Perry. Sir, may I say something ? 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. Perry. In our county the average rate would be around 48 or 
49. It seems to me that farmers in general will within a township— 
they all feel more or less together, one big family and in a county, they 
don’t care so much about the next township, but if all those farmers 
were in one township, could be treated alike, they would be all right. 

Mr. Poace. That would be all right if everybody in the township 
had exactly the same kind of land—and you may have much greater 
uniformity in your land than we do in many other sections “of the 
country. In my county some of the best land is within half a mile 
of the poorest land in the county. I think it is that way in most 
parts of the United States. 

Mr. McInrire. Mr, Chairman, in my area that difference exists on 
the same farm. 

Mr. Poage. I think it is true. 

Mr. Perry. The soil bank wants to serve two things: Get land out 
of production and give the farmers some income. If you give every- 
one the same proportion within the county, the man who has the good 
ground he doesn’t need a higher payment anyway. But that fellow 
with the poorer ground he needs the income right now. Why not put 
them all on an even basis, and we don’t know this soil bank will go 
continually anyway. 

Mr. Poace. I am one of those who thinks there is much merit to the 
philosophy that maybe we ought to put in a lot of the marginal land 
in the soil bank. I know that is not the philosophy under which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. Wiese. That is exactly the land we put in the soil bank. 

Mr. Poagr. I think that is what everybody does. 

Mr. Wiese. That is human nature. That is why nobody will com- 
plain, because the rates are going to be exactly the same. 

Mr. Poage. But if we adopt that philosophy we will have to readjust 
our rates of payment. 

Mr. Perry. If the man can make enough on his corn, he is going 
to get back into a rotation and he will have his own soil bank. 

Mr. Wiese. That’s right. Could I continue, sir? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know about the corn and land in Iowa but I 
know something about the land in the Ohio plains area. Our rates 
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were set in Manhattan by county as to the number of bushels that 
county had in the production of wheat. 

Then the county commitiee had a given number of bushels that 
that county had produced in all their land. Then they took the good 
land and said it is 15 bushels per acre and took the poor land and said 
it is 10 bushels per acre. But they had to balance out. They had to 
balance the number of bushels that the State organization said. That 
is the only way that you can make a solution. 

Mr. Poacr. We had the same solution in Texas of balancing in your 
county between the high and low. 

Mr. Stmpson. I understood one of you to say you didn’t put your 
best land in your soil bank. 

Mr. Wiese. That’s right. 

Mr. Stwpson. I don’t think they did it in Illinois where I came 
from. 

Mr. Wiese. Naturally. May I continue? 

This added fact: The Secretary of Agriculture will know before 
planning season, almost to the bushel, the amount that will come under 
support, and his Department can project their planning ahead intel- 
ligently in dealing with the thus supported crop. There will be no 
need of fumbling in the dark, nor will we have to make the Secretary 
of Agriculture w wait to get the November 1 crop report before he can 
act on the next year’s allotments and production. 

If CCC stocks are burdensome as at present, the average per bushel 
per acre can be reduced accordingly across the board. Further, the 
incentives to produce extra bushels above the average acreage allot- 
ments can be increased, the averages raised, soil ‘bank decret ased, 
removed, or any combination that would best suit the circumstances. 
This then will be a true flexible rule, and because we have a flexible 
quantity the price automatically falls in line; thus, we bring to light 
the fact that then we will cooperate with and not against “the laws 
of supply and demand. An airplane flies through the air because 
the function of its design utilizes and cooperates with the forces of 
nature. It represents some of the finest engineering skills in the world, 
yet an airplane is worse than worthless as a bulldozer. We must use 
the instruments for what they are designed. 

As far as we are concerned, the flexible price I don’t think had any- 
thing to do with the amount of acres we planted except in 1956 when 
we had support at $1.25 on a national basis and you could plant any 
corn you wanted. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the first time you had the flexible price; 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, I want to say that the farmers do not plant accord- 
ing to price except in 1956 when we had this $1 and a quarter and they 
planted everything in corn. I had neighbors who planted all farms 
to corn. Mr. H. Carl Anderson yesterday said he planted 160 acres. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words you planted more when you had the 
lower support prices than you did when you had higher support prices. 
I am sure that is always true of almost every commodity. It was true 
in your case; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. The point is how are we going to get compliance— 
with corn compliance has been a headache ever since we had supports. 
How are we going to get compliance on this corn if we tell the man 
now here you have to “comply with this and the support price is so 
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much and if you don’t comply with it you can plant all you like and 
we will give you $1.25 and there was only 15 cents difference. This 
year there will only be 5 cents. 

Mr. Stupson. Do you mind telling me how many acres of land you 
have on your farm? 

Mr. Wiese. 400, sir. 

Mr. Sruprson. Do you mind telling me how you obtained that land? 

Mr. Wiese. I rent it. Iam atenant farmer. 

Mr. Srvrson. Is it all tillable? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, farmed right up to the kitchen window, sir. 

Mr. Srvpson. Feed hogs? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Srupson. Cattle? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Turkeys, too. 

Mr. Simpson. How did the owner of the land get possession of it? 

Mr. Wiese. The present owner inherited it. 

Mr. Stupson. Does he owe anything on it? 

Mr. Wiese. I couldn’t tell you anything about their personal affairs, 

Mr. Stupson. Did you make any money in 1956? 

Mr. Wiese. 1956, that would be this year? 

Mr. Stmpson. No, last year. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Stwprson. Do you mind saying how much ? 

Mr. Wiese. I would rather not. I will tell you what I made in 1955, 
however. 

Mr. Simpson. You are willing to tell what you lost but you are not 
going to tell me what you made. 

Mr. Wiese. I'll tell you, there is a real-estate deal involved and I 
would rather not disclose it. 

Mr. Srwpson. 400 acres of land in that farm and it is worth $600 
an acre. 

Mr. Wiese. Not this place ain’t worth $400. 

Mr. Stupson. What is it worth? 

Mr. Wresr. The market price would be about $325 an acre. 

Mr. Simpson. $300 an acre is $120,000? 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 

Mr. Srupson. If this man inherited this land, certainly it appre- 
ciated in value since World War IT? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, sir, you bet you. 

Mr. Srupson. It hasn’t gone down any? 

Mr. Wiese. No, sir. It might be higher tomorrow. 

Mr. Stupson. High-priced land in Illinois where I come from sells 
for $600 an acre. Not all of it, that is the top. How do you account 
for the fact that farmland is continually going up as against all the 
hollering about farm conditions ? 

Mr. Wiese. It is very simple. 

Mr. Stuson. Not to me. 

Mr. Wiese. I have had a neighbor right across from me. He farms 
120 acres. I farm 400 acres. He has all the farm machinery that [ 
have. He can only run one tractor at a time. I run one tractor at a 
time. When he starts out and farms he has an allotment of 35 acres 
and when he starts to plant corn, if he works about 25 or 30 hours a 
week he runs out of land; he can’t farm any more. I can farm for 
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20 hours a week and another 20 hours and then I can farm another 
20 hours: I still have land to farm. 

Mr. Smrson. What do you recommend to change the situation 
that that poor fellow has 120 acres to farm and you have 400? 
Mr. Wiese. Obviously we can’t buy everybody a 400-acre farm. 
Mr. Stmpson. I am a little dealer in automobiles. I don’t know how 
to get a factory to give me as many cars as they do to the big city 

dealer when they are scarce. 

Mr. Wiese. We don’t want everything divided. 

Mr. Supson. Is anybody buying up all the land? 

Mr. Wiese. Could I finish this thing and then you will ask me all 
the questions you like. My neighbor across the fence is farming 120 
acres and he has a 25-acre corn base. 

Mr. Stuprson. Does he own the farm? 

Mr. Wiese. No, he is a tenant like Iam. Like I said he farms for 
20 hours a week and he runs out of land and I farm for 80 hours a 
week. He works for 20 hours a week and I work 80 hours a week. 
He gets paid straight time for 20 hours. I get paid straight time for 
20 hours. I get time and a half for the next 20 hours and double 
time for the next 20 and so forth. It works down to this: The bushel 
cost per unit base is so much less on my place than it is on his if we 
continue to go along as we are, in 10 years I can swallow him up. 
That is what has been happening in Iowa and in Illinois, too. To a 
certain extent we have had doctors and bankers and lawyers come out 
and buy Jand. But we have mostly in the last years when the land 
is up to $300 an acre it is that farmer that buys the land next to him 
to put his boy or son or nephew or somebody. The doctors are not 
buying land in our country. Lately a brewery fellow bought 1,600 
acres in one chunk but paid $200 an acre. 

Mr. Stupson. How did he happen to find it ? 

Mr. Wrese. It was a mud lake. A man from Ames College drained 
the lake, but went bankrupt. Another fellow went in and went bank- 
rupt on it. Now a contractor came in and dredged the ditches. For 
2 years we had dry years and the lake produced lar ge crops and a man 
came from Milwaukee and looked at the place when the ears of corn 
were hanging out like neck yoke. 

Mr. Simpson. In other words the owner found a sucker / 

Mr. Wiese. Right. It happens every day. You can sell a used car 
on the same basis. 

Mr. Simpson. No, you can't. 

Mr. Wiese. It is being done every day. I don’t accuse you of 
doing it. 

Mr. Simpson. I wish you could, but you can’t. 

What do you feel can be done to correct this situation 

Mr. Wiese. You are ahead of me, just a little bit. 

In the years of 1954 and 1955 the noncooperator overplanted by an 
amount equal to the cooperators reduced planting, I presume you had 
it in your area—much of the cooperator’s crop was held off the market 
by “purchase agreements” thereby giving the “free rider”—that is 
the man on the outside, the noncooperative operator. A market for 
his bumper crops at the same time saddling the Government with 
CCC and private storage of unprecedented stocks of commodities. 
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Mr. Simpson. Let me ask you a question. Only about 40 out of 
every 100 farmers have complied with this corn program because it 
is not compulsory. 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 

Mr. Srreson. Are you in the 45 or the 60 bracket ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. I was in the program ever since it was started. 

Mr. Stimpson. You always complied ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wiese. Also in the absence of “cross compliance” we accumu- 
lated unparalleled amounts of feed grains although much of it was 
compressed by a 7-to-1 ratio. This mountain of feed found itself on 
the markets in the fall of 1955 to the spring of 1956 in the form of 
slaughter livestock and edible products of every description. At de- 
pressed prices, naturally a clamor for ‘income protection” ensued. 

Am right? Everybody is hollering, “We are going broke.” I was 
here when | everybody was trying to get Benson to put support on the 
hogs. When I arrived in North Carolina and they saw the Iowa 
license number on the car they wanted to hold a meeting. They said, 
“Here’s the man from Iowa. He will get supports on these hogs.” 
I said, “We don’t want any supports.” 

Mr. Stmpson. There is no support on hogs or cattle. 

Mr. Wiese. I don’t want any. 

Mr. Stmrson. You are just exactly the same as every livestock man 
who appeared before the committee and said, “We want to be left 
alone and we don’t want control.” 

Mr. Wiest. Right. They told me in North Carolina if we get sup- 
ports on these hogs, we will raise hogs and cattle and the W hite House 
lawn will be full of hogs. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They didn’t want supports. They just wanted 
the Government to buy their supply of surplus; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Simpson. You came on this committee the same time I did, 
and all these Texans and the Southwest came in before this committee 
and said, “We want no controls on livestocks; leave us alone.” 

Mr. Apernetuy. Just buy our surplus. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is there anything wrong with the price of hogs at 
$16 and $19? 

Mr. Wiese. No; I have something to sell, I will make money on it. 

Mr. Simpson. I think it ought to be 20. 

Mr. Wiese. That’s all right, I will take that, too. We were in the 
same boat with 176 steers and 500 hogs, but the built-in shock-ab- 
sorber—size of cultivated farm—softened the blow for me. The little 
operator took it on the chin. We must have a program that helps the 
livestock feeder as well as the cereal, oil, feed, grain, and fiber 
producer. 

Mr. Srupson. A minute ago you said you didn’t want control. 

Mr. Wiese. We don’t want support of it. 

Mr. rm, Now you say you want livestock help. 

Mr. Wiesr. No: I don’t. You have to have a program that helps 
the livestock feeder. 

Mr. Stupson. How will you have a program to help him without 
help 

ur Wiese. If you have 50-cent corn you will have 5-cent hogs. 
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Mr. Stmpson. That is an old axiom. 

Mr. Wiese. If we keep the corn price up we will help the livestock 
feeder. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is the theory of the 1938 act. If you keep up 
corn, you ought to keep up hogs and cattle. 

Mr. Wiese. Don’t you agree? 

Mr. Srupson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiese. Then we are in agreement. On this cattle deal, nobody 
told me to buy the steers, I bought them of my own free will and I 
fed them. I sold some in C hicago, some in Omaha, some in Webster 
City, sold some at home and in all different places. These hogs went 
all different places, too. 

Mr. Stupson. Those cattle you bought came over some range. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; I bought some right at home. Some from the 
neighbors. Some came out of Nebraska, some from North Carolina, 
some from Montana. 

Mr. Stmmrson. Did you get some from Texas ! 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Suweson. You are the fellow who helped put the good steak on 
that steer ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; and they like our cattle and they buy them, too. 
And the hotels get our meat. When we bring that meat into Chicago, 
the chain stores and the hotels and stuff buy them. 

Mr. Stmeson. No grass-fed steers. They are no good. 

Mr. Wiese. That’s right. I can’t blame the administration if I 
bought the cattle too high and fed them the corn. I gambled on that. 
I can’t blame the administration or anybody else who is in authority 
if ‘ take a loss on that cattle. If I bought them too high, that is my 
fault. 

Well bought, half sold, that is the axiom if you are in the cattle 
business. I lost: $4,000 on operation on hogs and that is my fault. 1 
bought them and it is my fault. 

We will have to break it down to Hamilton County and I can show 
en how this thing will work. Will you permit me to go through with 
this. 

Mr. Srwpson. All right. 

Mr. Poage. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wiese. Now here we have some of the finest grade A land that 
lies out of doors, which produces tremendous amounts of cattle, ho 
turkeys, poultry, eggs, dairy products, sheep and wool, together with 
an alltime record supply of CCC-owned stocks of grain, plus alltime 
record private storage under CCC loans. Yet we have been shipping in 
grain from other States into this already overloaded area to take care 
of the livestock needs for years. 

Now, if you will turn to page 5; last year when I was down here in 
March we had 3 ,500,000 bushels of grain in this Government tin can 
and there is a lot of it out in the country and in our elevators and I 
happen to be vice president of the Jewel Co-op Elevator Co. and a 
member of the Ellsworth Co-op Elevator Co. and a member of the 
Radcliff Elevator Co. We have been building elevators all the time. 
We have 4,500,000 bushels of corn under storage which we are paid by 
the CCC a certain fee per bushel for storage, the storage rate. In 1956 
we built a million bushels of storage in Hamilton County. We prac- 
tically cleared it up. We would have had the full bushel; we had a 
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little hail in Radcliff County and the farmers kept some other places. 
We will have to build more storage in 1956 and the Government will 
get this corn unless the market stays above their particular rate. 

If you will notice, on page 5, that we have all kinds of yields and we 
have good farmers and poor farmers. In your case you said you had 
land that made 10 bushels an acre and some 60 bushels an acre. Who 
fills up the tin can; is it the little guy, or is it the fellow who produces 
a hundred bushels an acre? Iam one of the guys that filled up them tin 
cans and I want to say this, that the farmers are not happy about all 
this surplus supply. We would rather earn our own way. In order 
to take an average, you must take the large crop into consideration as 
well as the small crop, and you drive an average right through there. 

What we want the soil-bank formula to do is this: It would put the 
support under the first bushels of the crop. That is what costs you 
the money. After you reach that average stage, we will say, for our 
particular county, 50 bushels, what is above that there is no support on 
whatsoever. 

I have here a book, soil survey of Iowa, Hamilton County, pub- 
lished in 1921, and the average then was 45 bushels an acre. Then they 
talk about what it will take out of the ground, and we get as high as 
75 bushels an acre, that’s in 1921, before we had hybrid seed corn or 
anything. 

I have another booklet here, bulletin No. 71, published in 1935; it 
goes all the way back there in 1890 to 1934. 

Hamilton County in 1894 had a dry year and raised 11 bushels an 
acre. Then yielded as high as 47, 48, and even had 52, 1 year in the 
average. 

There was no hybrid seed or anything involved in those days. Nat- 
urally our average has been going up right along. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you state the average that you are producing 
now ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. I think this year it is 53 in the county. This was a 
dry year. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is that in a good year? 

Mr. Wiese. 75, 90, 100. This fellow had 100 bushels. He had rain 
there. I had fields on the same farm, an alfalfa field that produced 
35 bushels and another field that produced 75 had we put in ammonium 
nitrate. We averaged about 55 to 60 bushels an acre in 3 fields of 
corn. In ordinary times we average 70, 80, 90, and even more. It 
depends on the year. 

What actually happened, we will limit ourselves to the commercial 
corn area to start with and then we can talk about the others later on 
because my figures are based on the commercial corn area first. And 
this is based on fact. There is no fiction to this. We dug all these 
figures out of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Marvin McLain 
gave them to me. He was in my house in Iowa and we sat down and 
discussed this thing in this, the commercial corn areas 1955-56, the 
12-year average was 56,275,182 acres. 

In 1952 we had allotments of 46,246,973 acres and in Hamilton 
County the support was $1.57. We planted 52,591,240 acres and we 
had 44.7 percent participation. At the same time we had 55.3 percent 
nonparticipation. These noncooperators, we will call them, over- 
planted their allotment 13.8 percent. 
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In 1954 we had allotments again of 46,995,504 acres. We had a 
support price, it dropped 2 cents, $1.55. We planted 56,505,000 acres 
and the people that participated was 40.2 percent. The noncooperators 
59.8 and those who overplanted were 20.4 percent. 

In 1955 we had allotments of 49,842,687 acres. The rate dropped 
again and it was $1.51. We planted 56,027,040 acres and those who 
participated were 50.8 percent and those who did not participate were 
49.2 and they overplanted by 12.4 percent. 

If we take that average in 1956 we don’t know what it is. I esti- 
mated the average 56,275,182 acres. That was on a 51-million base acre 
deal. I couldn’t get the figures out of the Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We had about 40 percent participation. The 
average allotment was 47,697,058 acres and we actually planted 55,- 
040,828 acres. The average participation was 45.2 percent. The 
noncooperators was 54.8 and they overplanted by 15-4. 

You have the mathematical equation there and they overplanted 
7,345,548. We filled up the CCC warehouse. Cooperators reduced 
plantings plus CCC storage loans withheld grain from the supply 
and demand market thereby creating a market for the free riders 
(noncooperator) excessive plantings. These producers were encour- 
aged to take advantage of and profit by this setup at the expense of 
the cooperators and Uncle Sam. 

Now we arrive in 1957 and what now? Well, the first thing we 
had on our referendum was this 51-million-acre base, and the referen- 
dum indicated that the farmers wanted to plant 37 million allotted 
acres times $1.36 per bushel; that is the national average which would 
be $1.92 per bushel in Hamilton County. The participation we can 
expect in that is nil. 

Now, the 51 million base acres which has been under discussion 
and which was the other alternative which they are trying to resurrect 
is 51 million basic acres times 15 percent soil-bank cut and I just had 
$45 an acre as average because it makes it easier arithmetic. 

With the support loans at $1.24 in Hamilton County and the par- 
ticipation is top of 60 percent. It can be a lot less than that. It de- 
pends on what the spring wash will be. 

How they sartivedl ait 51 million I haven’t been able to find out. T 
don’t know what formula they used to arrive at that. We went back 
and took the actual figures that we did plant in the 12-year average and 
that was 56,275,182 base acres. I want to say that the soil bank is a 
good thing, it is a good tool and we can use it to several different 
advantages. 

We will use that as a base acreage times 25 percent soil-bank cut, 
$45 an acre at $1.24 and the participation expected in this case would 
be 40 to 50 percent depending on the spring moisture again. 

Under the 51-million-acre base you will plant 48,520,078 acres. But 
it depends on the spring moisture again. Under the 56 million with a 
25-percent cut we will plant 49 million, 49,240,279 estimated plantings. 
So we set a compromise which suggests the following: that we take 
56,275,182 base acres times a 20-percent cut instead of 25 from the 
original figure there at the same rates, $45 an acre in soil bank and 
$1.24 in Hamilton County, and you can expect a minimum of 60- 
percent participation up to 75 percent depending on the spring 
moisture, and we would plant 47,833,910 acres and we would plant less 
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acres than under the 51 million and there would be less soil-bank 
money involved. 

Mr. Poace. Why would less soil-bank money be involved? 

Mr. Wiese. I will have to give you the examples of several alter- 
natives that appear on page 7. If you will follow me I will go through 
with this here. We have two farms here. We have a 400-acre farm, 
the one that I farm. There is a 120-acre farm that is my neighbor’s 
farm across the fence. He has 35 base acres—we are talking about 
51 million base acres times the 15-percent soil-bank cut at $45 per 
acre with $1.24 loan rate and 70-bushel crop at Hamilton County. 

This is on page 7-1-A where 51 million base acres times 15-percent 
cut soil bank at $45 per acre with $1.24 loan rate 70-bushel crop for 
Hamilton County : 

85 base acreage: 
5 soil bank : $225 soil-bank payment 
30 allotted acres: $2,604 loan CCC 
70-bushel crop : $2,829 income 
2,100 at $1.24 loan rate equals 2,604 loan CCC 


Turn over on page 8. We have that same farm, same base acre times 
a 15-percent soil bank at the same rate, $45 per acre, but here we start 
with a 90-percent support for the 1945-55 county average and nothing 
on the balance. 

There would be $1.50 loan rate and 12-year average yield 50 bushels 
per acre 1957 crop yield 70 bushels per acre, Hamilton County. 

You have the same base acre, 35 base acre, that’s a $2,508.52 loan. 
You will notice that cost the Government $345 less than that and we 
have 600 bushels of free corn. There is no support on it and we put the 

rice down to 85 cents, which was plenty low. That gives them $510. 
Tn other words, he has an income of $2.985 which is $165 for that more 
than he received from the other setup costing the Government $345 
less. 

Mr. Poace. I understand of course if you make the 90-percent loan 
that the farmer will get a greater income than he will on a 75-percent 
support and this committee understands that and this committee 
voted for that late last year but the question I asked you was how 
you achieve a smaller expenditure for the soil bank, which is what 
I understood you to say, it would cost less soil-bank money. 

Mr. Wiese. There are three different setups and I will have to go 
through it to show you what it is if you don’t mind, sir. 

Mr. Poaee. All right. 

Mr. Wiese. We can expect about 75 percent participation in the 
free market about 65 percent at harvest time and then it will go higher. 

Number 256,275,182 base acres times a 25 percent cut with the same 
cuts, same bushels and everything. Now naturally he would have 
more base acres under 56 million than under 51. So he has 38.5 base 
acres and he has a 9.6 soil bank which gives him $432 which is more 
money, soil-bank payment under this case than it would be under the 
first one. 

Mr. Poacr. That is exactly the reverse of what I understood you to 
say. I evidently misunderstood you. I thought you said you would 
pay out less money for the soil bank. 

Mr. Wiese. You pay out less total money, not just soil bank. Let me 
put it that way. 
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Weare under 2-A, he has 28.9 allotted acres against 30 allotted acres. 
He has the same crop, 70-bushel crop $1.24 loan rate, he has $2,508.52 
loan. It gives him an income of $2,940.52. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Wi iese, before I can understand these figures, what 
rate of loss do you apply to the Government on those loans? 

Mr. Wiese. Well, when are you going to consummate the corn or 
going to settle the corn on this corn that you will take in under this 
setup? When are you going to deliver this corn out of the Govern- 
ment bin ¢ 

Mr. Poagr. I don’t know. Presumably you would use the same 
figure for both, if you are to make a fair comparison. You will use the 
same figure for the 51 and 56 million. Using that same figure, how can 
you figure there is less loss on the 56 than there is on the 51 million 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. Because you do not sell up only 50 bushels against 70 
bushels. There are 20 bushels of that crop per acreage free there is no 
support on whatsoever. You sell up the first 50 bushels and nothing 
on the balance. He can raise only 50 or he can raise 100 bushels on 
an acre. Right? 

Mr. Poaes. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wiese. All right. Now we willtake No. 3A. Under 3A we will 
take that 56,275,182 base acres times a 20 percent cut. That is a $45 
per acre, the same rate; 70-bushel crop. Now he has a higher base 
acreage which is 38.5. He has 7 and 75 acres in the soil bank which 
gives him $348.75 but he has 30.75 allotted acres. He has only three- 
fourths of an acre than he has under the 51 million acres that he 
plants. And he has 70-bushel crop to himself a $1.24 loan rate and he 
gets $3,017.85. Now under B on page 10 we have the same thing and 
we apply the soil bank formula to this, 90 percent support for the 
first average bushels and nothing after that. 

He has 1,53714 bushels at $1.50 loan rate gives him $2,306.25. 

Mr. Stupson. May Lask a question ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Does your program have the approval of the farm 
organizations of Iowa ? 

Mr. Wiese. Nobody wants to commit themselves, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. Does it have the approval of any of the farm organ- 
izations? 

Mr. Wiese. We have a little organization known as the GI Farmers. 

Mr. Srmpson. Does it have the approval of the NFO, the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Wiese. The Grange; Mr. Parker sat down here yesterday and 
said, “Boys, I think you are right on the right track.” Mr. Parker of 
the Grange. 

Mr. Srrson. The Grange of Iowa. Right now do you have the 
approval of any farm or ganization in Iowa for your program ¢ 

Mr. Wieser. The GI Farmers. 

Mr. Stupson. That’s all. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Poace. Sure. 

Mr. Anpresen. You are urging that the acreage be fixed at 56 mil- 
lion plus. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 
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Mr. Anpresen. If we do not pass any legislation, you will have 37 
million acres. Would you feel that it would be better to take 51 million 
acres than 37 million acres? 

Mr. Wiese. At the $1.24 rate you say ? 

Mr. AnpresENn. Thirty-seven million acres is what has been an- 
nounced would be the base acreage for the corn this year. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEen. This bill we have before us proposes to increase that 
acreage to 51 million acres ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. ANprESEN. You are recommending a 56-million acre ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Now, would you rather have the 51 million acres 
than no legislation at all ? 

Mr. Wiese. It depends on what the rate is because it isn’t com- 
pulsory and we will plant instead of 51 million we will probably plant 
60 million acres this year. Before I left Des Moines an attorney I 
have has 18 farms. He knew I was leaving. He said, “When you 
get down there you tell them guys if they don’t put in anything 
realistic, we will plant the whole farm to corn.” They were always 
in the program. 

Mr. Anpresen. You don’t think the 51 million acres will bring 
about the putting of any land in the soil bank. 

Mr. Wiese. No, I will not put any in. I bent over backward to 
stay in the program all the time because I think we should. 

Mr. Anpresen. How do you feel about letting the law stand as it is 
without doing anything ? 

Mr. Wiese. You won’t have any participation. You won’t have 
any cooperation, that’s all. 

r. ANDRESEN. You don’t want—you say you won't have participa- 
tion at 51 million acres? 

Mr. Wieser. Not at $1.25. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You are recommending $1.50. 

Mr. Wiese. For only the average, nothing for the balance. Right 
on page 10B, here is my neighbor’s farm and here is my farm, too. I 
got 400 acres and I have a basic acreage of 17 acres. I will have 35.4 
in the soil bank; that will give me a soil-bank check of $1,593. I have 
an allotted acreage of 141.6 times 50 bushels gives me 7,080 bushels; 
at $1.50 gives me $10,620 for the CC loan rate. I would have or he will 
have 615 bushels without support and I will have 2,932 bushels. 

Mr. Jonnson. What will you do with that corn in that event, feed 
it up? 

Mr. Wrese. Feed it up or seal it. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. You feed your corn ? 

Mr. Wieser. No, sir; I can seal up corn and buy it back from the 
elevator and buy free corn and haul it in from Minnesota. 

That is what is wrong on that setup. How much fat does it put on 
my hogs, how much milk in a bucket, or when you are trucking that 
stuff from Minnesota down to Jewel ? 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You come up and get it. 

Mr. Wiese. They have to deliver it to my place. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Many do come up and get it. They sell their own 
corn and come up to Minnesota and buy high-moisture corn. 
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Mr. Wieser. And we are forever expanding that area. That is why 
we are doing that. Mr. Hoeven knows that. He feeds a lot of cattle 
up in his country. 

Mr. Poage. Then that is saying, is it not, that you cannot ever solve 
the corn problem until you solve this matter of commercial area and 
noncommercial corn area and treat them alike ? 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 

Mr. Jounson. You dont’ think there should be any compulsion to 
make them come under the act. 

Mr. Wiese. No; I don’t want anybody to tell me, “You don’t do 
that”; you will throw me in jail. You can do it through the pocket- 
book. There is nothing that has been done in peacetime in this coun- 
try unless there is a monetary remuneration involved. That takes in 
defense and everything. 

Mr. Jounson. The other crops have marketing quotas and have to 
stick to what the Government says, peanuts, wheat, and so forth. 
Corn is the only one that doesn’t. You don’t want the program they 
have. 

Mr. Wiese. I don’t think you could make it work. I have 7,000 
bushels of corn, for instance, on my place. My neighbor has 500 hogs 
and he has only 30 acres of corn and half belongs to the landlord. 
What will stop him from taking 2 or 3 truckloads of corn from my 
place? We don’t have to go to any scale or anything. I will give 
you a further example of that. When you get full Government con- 
trol, we have interests in Canada. Up there you have full Govern- 
ment control. You have to sell every bushel of wheat to the Canadian 
Government. 

Right today my wife’s niece came down to work in Cincinnati to 
earn enough money to pay the fuel bill because they can’t sell the 
wheat. They still have 1953 wheat to sell. Then we come along and 
we say, “These foreign countries are starving and we should give them 
a lot of wheat,” and Canada says, “You can’t give those people wheat.” 

They are our customers. Weare selling ittothem. You can’t give 
it tothem. It is impossible to give away surpluses. I was in Kansas 
City in a meeting down there, and I think it is Mr. Les Wheeler who 
sits right here in Washington and has been in this setup for years and 
years. He explained it to me that we had some rice and he was going 
to ship it to the Malaya States and was going to give tothem. Burma 
said you can’t deliver that rice there. They are our customers. 

Your are ruining our trade. 

My point is this: That all these corn bins and so on and so forth 
that grain in that bin is worthless until we convert it to something that 
the consumer will take and carry away and you will never see it again. 

We take grain out of our bins and we deliver it to a commodity 
credit bin and it is taken out of their bin and handled again. It goes 
to Des Moines to the grain dealers and they handle it, and then it goes 
to Chicago and then we load it in a boat and who knows where it goes? 

It adds expense and the Government has to pay the bill. The tax- 
payers are even getting sick and tired of it. 

The farmers are at fault. Our public relations are practically nil. 
I have a brother-in-law and relations that work in different businesses, 
one happens to be an engineer. He doesn’t buy a lead pencil or paper 
he uses. But he says them old farmers are rich cry babies that’s all. 
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Mr. AnpreseNn. I’m sorry I have to leave here in about a half hour. 
But I would like to get your recommendations clear. 

You are recommending 56 million plus acres of land as the base 
acreage in the commercial corn area? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, times a 20 percent soil bank cut, don’t forget that. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Put 20 percent in soil bank ? 

Mr. Wiesp. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is one of your first. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You are recommending a change in the support 
price. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes, only up to a certain level. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are you satisfied with the minimum support price 
of not less than 75 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Wiese. We don’t get the participation. Then it won’t do us 
any good. 

Mr. AnprEseN. What do you recommend it to be 80 percent or 90 
percent ? 

Mr. Wiesp. We would like 90 percent and everybody would get in. 
I don’t care whether it is 90 percent or 87 and a half as we had last 
year. What difference does it make? 

Mr. AnprEsEN. That was all right if they have it the same as last 
year. 

Mr. Wiese. No they had it at a dollar and 86—I don’t remember 
which; 99 or 88 or something was the figure. I don’t want to back off 
that because this will make it flexible and in 3 years’ time the market— 
I am talking about the supply and demand market the market that 
you have to deal with to sell your stuff at and the Government has to 
finally dispose of its commodities, the market will surpass the support 
and you will get completely out of the thing. The Government won’t 
have to foot the bill. They can get out from under this load. When 
you get to that stage you either stretch out the acreage or you can 
raise the bushels or you can do a combination of different things. 
Then you actually have control over the crop and you get participa- 
tion because the man who is on the outside—now I have a neighbor up 
there, he isn’t exactly a neighbor, he lives in Webster City. 

He is a retired chemical engineer from the Du Pont people. They 
have about 1,300 to 1,400 acres. The lawyer is in Indiana. They 
came up there and said, you are a tenant. You have cows, no live- 
stock, no cows, no nothing, and plowed the whole thing into corn 
every year and they dumped carloads of fertilizer on. 

He says you silly nuts, why don’t you get on the gravy train? Uncle 
Sam gets saddled with the grain that we as cooperators put in there, 
and you can’t get rid of it. Isn’t that what happens today ? 

Mr. AnpreseN. I am familiar with your country. I used to live 
in Wright County. Eagle Grove. 

Mr. Wirsr. That is good territory. We built a great big side- 
beam plant. 

Mr. Neex Hitt. You will have Mr. Andresen going back there and 
start to raise more corn. 

Mr. Wiest. Come down, it is wide open. You can help yourself. 
All you need is the cash. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to get cleared up about your recom- 
mendations: that is what we are interested in. 
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While the committee does not have before it a bill on the soil-bank 
payments, I think it is quite clear that you are recommending changes 
in the soil bank with reference to the payments on corn acreage. 

Mr. Wiese. Would you repeat that, sir ¢ 

Mr. Anpresen. You ‘have made certain recommendations about 
taking the county average for corn. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. When we get into amending the soil bank ? 

Mr. Wiesr. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Do you have any other specific recommendations ? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; 20 percent of that farm of tillable acres in grass. 
Then you, if you have any other crops that has support on it, you 
have to only get paid on an average for that. 

Mr. Anpresen. O. K. 

Mr. Wiese. Now, we will only pay you on reserve acres, on the 
acres that come under your main crop. In our case it will be corn. 
Do you know in the South it will be cotton, in your country it will 
be wheat. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Mine is corn, soybeans. Where I live in Minne- 
sota now. 

Mr. Wiese. What town ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Red Wing. 

Mr. Wrest. Ain’t a bad territory. I used to own a farm at Riceville 
not too far from your place. We know when Brother Benson was 
out in Iowa last year on that drought inspection tour the first of June 
I met him down at Ralph Harding’s farm, south of Indianola. He 

yas scratching in the ground and the corn had not sprouted on that 
place. You saw the picture. We were told that you could plant 
grain sorghum. <A lot did. We take the corn acres out of production 
and then we plant grain sorghum, which is a substitute of corn. Just 
because it is a little different and we have to have different Government 
buildings to put it in eventually, one is a substitute for the other and 
corn at least has a few commercial things, industrial uses. Where is 
that grain sorghum? There isn’t so many and that grain sorghum can 
really deteriorate. I helped to raise some for my dad in Nebraska 
30 years ago out in Mr. Harrison’s territory. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. I wasn’t trying to get into an argument with you. 
I was trying to find out your final recommendations. 

We have two other witnesses to hear this morning and I wanted to 
get your specific recommendations, because our time is going here. 

Mr. Wiese. Do you understand how we get the soil-bank check 4 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Wiese. All you have to do is apply that same formula to the 
entire crop and all commodities down the line. 

Now, if we tell this cottonman down there; Look, you are going to 
get in on this cotton base. I was down in Mississippi, in Abernethy’s 
territory, I was down in Louisiana. I was on that Delta Pinelands 
cotton plantation, the biggest one in the world. How about the Her- 
cules outfit down there? They can raise 3 bales an acre. 

Pinelands has everything leveled over and they are ready to irri- 
gate because they will get the support and we will get so much more 
and we have total supports and the warehouses are filling up and the 
synthetics are taking some of the markets away from the cotton-like 
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rain sorghum has also taken it away from corn and barley and other 
Feed grains like that. 

If you apply that same formula to cotton, they would have some 
free cotton that they could recapture the world market with. 

They could sell some and would be in competition with the syn- 
thetics. At the same time we could expand the tillable, the allotted 
acres which is what everybody wants. 

We want more allotted acres; everybody is hollering for more 
allotted acres instead of less. 

The market would catch up with this thing in 3 years’ time and 
right there it is. 

Now some people operate under the fallacy that once we get rid 
of our surpluses or, so to speak, throw everything out of the window 
that will solve the problem. For one thing I want to find out from 
somebody—and nobody has been able to answer my question yet—why 
is it so important that the farmer take a pay cut, which is what it 
amounts to and then that will solve everything. 

I will tell you one other thing. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Wiese, may I ask you this without any intention 
of interrupting you or anything? We do have other witnesses. I 
want to get and have an idea of how much longer it will take you. 
I don’t want to cut you off. But we want to anticipate what other 
people can do, 

Mr. Wiese. I’m sorry; I’m not an educated man and I haven’t got 
any scholastic attainments. 

Mr. Poacr. We are not finding any fault. I want to anticipate 
whether these gentlemen will be heard this morning. 

Mr. Wiese. I am afraid that I will have to use this time yet, sir. 

Mr. Poace. All right. I want to say to these gentlemen we will 
probably not call you this morning. 

Mr. Wrrse. I would like to have this committee perhaps bear with 
me, because nowadays we operate this modern equipment and you are 
driving along all the time and the tractors are roaring and we are 
getting kind of half-deaf and I probably talk quite a bit louder than 
most people do. I don’t mean to be rude or harsh or anything of the 
kind in this. . 

Mr. Poace. I say I am a little deaf and I would like the witness 
to talk loud enough so I can hear him. 

Mr. Wiesz. Then we are in agreement there. So to speak we 
will throw everything out of the window and to be sure there will be 
some drastic changes, insofar as the support is concerned, the supply 
is concerned, it would be a little while before we would have sur- 
pluses again. 

We have drugs and technological end is not finished. We wouldn’t 
want to quit and if we could we wouldn’t do it. When he plants a 
crop he wants to raise the biggest crop he can. 

Now I want to tell you this. If we go back a generation our farm- 
ers they farmed with horses and mules. I am not advocating going 
back to horses and mules. I would go on with OPA first. But every 
time our father’s beastie Maud or Queenie foaled a colt, father had a 
new engine. His boys and girls filled the barns with hay and the 
bins were filled with oats and that was his fuel. He consumed a 
fourth of his production in order to produce the crop that he was going 
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to sell. Today is totally mechanized and he consumes nothing he 
produces. 

In our case we spend $1,750 to $2,000 for gas, oil, and repairs to say 
nothing of the depreciation on the tractor alone and obsolescence, and 
so forth. So on the market goes $1,750 worth of stuff to pay the bill. 
We are already robbing our demand market, we are already robbing 
it of $1,750 worth of crops to pay the bill. 

Inasmuch as we don’t use this, we don’t consume this amount, we 
actually absorb twice as much. The market must absorb $3,500 
worth of produce to get us on the same even keel again. 

If we consumed as our forefathers did it would reduce the surplus 
by that amount. And you can’t stop progress nor would we if we 
could, but agriculture needs some new crops, so we could burn up 
in our tractors just like our horses ate it up. 

Under the soil-bank setup and I approached Mr. Benson to this 
back at the Ralph Harding farm in Indianola and we had a minimum 
then of a 5-acre soil bank. 

If you didn’t have 5 acres in the soil bank, you could not get in it. 
Why don’t we take that 5-acre soil bank and you have right here in 
Washington Dr. Mossman who has 25,000 varieties of different seeds 
and plants and pass them out there and let him plant it? 

Maybe on that you can find another crop like soybeans or some- 
thing else that won’t glut the market. 

Maybe we can burn it up in our machinery and we could take 
those acres out of production and this man would have income out 
of that. 

We say supply the truth to the limit, remove agriculture from the 
political football arena. We have differences of opinion and so forth 
and one area is this and another area is this. 

I hate to see one farmer against another or a group against another 
or a livestock man against a grainman. 

I will give you another example. In 1890 McCormick and the 
Deering people used to sell binders in our town. They had a repre- 
sentative in our town for years unti] 1916 the International Harvester 
Co. took the thing over and it became the International Harvester 
Co. 

They used to sell about 60 or 70 tractors a year in this little town 
of Jewell. The last year the owner of the business passed away but 
International Harvester didn’t see fit to put another dealer in it. 

So at the present time there is a bowling alley in the place. Right 
today I had to take my tractor to a John Deering, and they are over- 
hauling my International Harvester tractor. That is fine. We can 
get our work out on that. 

Mr. G. L. McCaffrey, chairman of the board of the International 
Harvester Co., isn’t so stupid as to lose that business as it were if 
he didn’t believe that the way things are the way it is the farmers 
will have to patch their stuff together. 

We will not be able to sell much anyway. In the corn belt there 
are implement dealers going broke all around. 

Mr. Poacr. Most of the members of this committee agree if we 
continue to let farm prices stay where they are for a while we will 
have another depression like we had in 1929. 

I think all the cases and indications are bearing right for it. We 
have a roaring stock market. 
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Mr. Wiese. Right, I agree with you, 

Mr. Poage. Wild prosperity in the cities and poverty in our rural 
areas and that is what we had in the twenties, and we will have the 
same results. 

Mr. Garuines. Could I interrupt you just a moment, sir ? 

I don’t want to break your chain of thought. Did I understand 
on page 10 in 400-acre farm, is that your farm ? 

Mr. Wiesr. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wonder if you would give us the figures on your 
1956 operations on that farm ? 

Mr. Poace. He told us a while ago there in answer to questions that 
with that, in answer to questions that were asked while you were in 
the other committee that he had a deal on it and he didn’t want to 
give us the figures at this time. 

He hasa personal business transaction on it. 

Mr. Wieser. If you don’t mind, sir, I am sorry. 

Mr. Garuines. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wiese. I did say if you weren’t here then that we we can expect 
the 75 minimum to 90 percent participation depending on how soon 
the producers can study the proposal before planting time. And as 
any high-school kid can figure the thing out, I don’t understand what 
is so complicated about it. 

I am not, however, now in a position to express myself properly. 
I can only blame myself. 

The market would be $1.10 to $1.25 at harvest time and then sharply 
higher. Up to $1.50 beeause we have a lot of surplus corn here and 
that is where that will stop until that surplus corn is worked off. 

Within 3 years the market will have passed supports and allotments 
will be increased, isn’t that what we want to get, more acres / 

This will be a true floor under all agriculture if the soil-bank prin- 
ciple is applied to all the supported crops. We need ever more re- 
search—well in the first place you have to use the forces that motivate 
human nature, that is the pocketbook. 

We understand that. We have to have more research, new crops, 
new industrial uses for the products, cooperative marketing and 
farmer-owned plants wherein he can contribute some of the labor in 
the processing and packaging of his products. 

We are doing that with turkeys, having that, Hamilton County is 
third in production of turkeys in all the United States. 

We were forced by the market conditions to build a plant. We 
had to dress the turkeys on a New York dressed basis and then we had 
to go to a viscerated base. 

Now we are building another $200,000 plant and we are going to 
make turkey rolls and packages and because that is the way we will 
dispose of our products. 

You have to promote the farms in the hands of the young operators. 
I told you just what the gentleman from Illinois, the car deal I told 
him what is happening today and why the farms are going and why 
the prices are going up and neither of these boys can buy a farm. 

There is no tenant farmer unless he can inherit a place can ever 
hope to live long enough to accumulate enough to buy a farm that 
costs $350 an acre. 

Maybe in Texas it is different or other places but in our territory it 
certainly can’t be done. L 
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It may grow in size but there will always be small family farms 
and you have to play them to find new crops that farmers can con- 
sume in the production of the basics before brain trusters make further 
attempts to blow them under the ground. 

Everybody thinks the small farmer is a _ in the neck. We ought 
to blow him under the submarginal but that is not the guy that fills 
up the bins. ; 

The big operator with the big equipment fills it up because his over- 
head cost is much less than a little fellow. He can outbid him and 
he can get unlimited capital from the bank where the little man can't. 

I don’t want to put a damper, a brake or anything or ceiling on and 
say you are too big, let’s quit. Suppose we put a ceiling on Henry 
Ford. You wouldn’t have any cheap cars. 

I want to be able to have the ambition, to go ahead and if I want 
to work my head off I want to be able to get that 400-acre farm. 

I want to buy that some day if I can. That is everybody’s ambi- 
tion. Now, not discouraging but the age-old maxim the rich get 
richer, the poor pay the freight and have children. 

If you will notice this cartoon on the front, a farmer out in our 
country drew this cartoon. 

Take a look at it. You notice that chicken down on there, that 
chicken is looking at a 2-cent egg. Right today there are eggs being 
shipped from Fort Dodge, Mr. Andresen wasn’t very far from there, 
being shipped right in here to Washington and that farmer up there 
he gets about 23 cents a dozen for eggs now or 24, something like that 
and that fellow that goes up with his pickup truck and picks up those 
eggs, he gets 7 cents a dozen, he grades them and he furnishes a case 
and does all the labor and everything and for 5 cents a dozen we 
deliver them right down to the store door delivery. 

A. and P. store gets them delivered for 35 cents a dozen at seaboard, 
that includes Boston, New York, Norfolk, Washington, Baltimore, 
Jacksonville, and Miami for 35 cents. That is 5 centsand7 cents. It is 
12 cents and 24 cents, it is 36 cents and the eggs right here sell for 
about 75 centsa dozen. What isthe trouble? 

Look at all that spread. You have a little newspaper clipping here 
says: 

The amount of 1956 corn being placed under price support in Iowa has been 
showing a sharp increase recently and by January 15 had reached 58 million 
bushels. 

Max Soeth, chairman of the Iowa Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee, estimated Friday that the final total would equal or exceed the 123 
million bushels placed under loan of more than 38 million bushels while the loans 
at 25 percent less for those not in compliance total around 20 million bushels. 

What I was going to say is we gave you the figures on the commercial 
corn area and if you understand that soil-bank formula and apply 
that to all the crops and you take in that whole thing. 

Mr. Poace. You mean by that you don’t want to simply pass a bill 
that would involve 56 million acres but rather that you would pass a 
bill that would extend the same treatment to corn wherever it was 
grown. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And then you would want to include some kind of provi- 
sion to at least control the production of feed grains other than corn. 

Mr. Wieser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poage. If you don’t, do you agree that you can’t control your 
corn markets ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. We cannot control the corn market if the other feed 
grains are just wide open and run hog wild. 

Mr. Poage, Now will you go w ith me one step further and would 
you agree, whatever we give corn, the privilege of greatly increasin 
their allotment and receiving pay for reduction that you should exten 
the same kind of privilege to the other basic crops ‘ 

What I mean is this: Corn has taken, if you put it at 51 million 
acres you get about a 12-percent cut for corn, don’t you? 

Mr. Wieser. That is what they estimate. But you don’t get it. 

Mr. Poage. If you get it you get a 12-percent cut, don't you? 

Mr. Wiese. All right, if—I will go with that, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. We in cotton have already taken a 35- -percent cut. 

Out in Mr. Hill’s area in wheat they have already taken a 35-percent 
cut. Would you agree that the wheat and the cotton men and all 
other basic pr ‘oducers should have the right to get into the soil bank 
at the same figure that Corn Belt has ? 

I mean by taking the same percentage cut. 

Mr. Wiese. I will tell you one other thing that you have to consider. 
You cannot feed cotton to a hog. I haven't seen that done. 

Mr. Poagr. And you can’t clothe people from corn. 

Mr. Wiese. I agree I can’t wear that hog for a coat; no, sir. 

You haven’t anybody planting free cotton. 

Mr. Poagr. We have complied, corn hasn't, that is the difference. 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 

Mr. Poace. Now then would you say to us that because we have com- 
plied that you would not extend to cotton and to wheat the same 
opportunity to put land into the soil bank after having taken the same 
percentage cut that corn takes and whatever you want other than 
that to take in corn. I am not kicking. If you suggest 56 million, 
which is but a 10-percent cut, not that much. 

Mr. Wiesr. Twenty-percent cut. I am going to take a 20-percent 
cut. 

Mr. Poacr. You will take a 20-percent cut but you want soil-bank 
payments / 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. But we have taken a 35-percent cut with no pay. 

Mr. Wiese. I will go along with you on that. We will raise your 
cotton acres whatever the average was for these 12 years. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. Wiese. Whatever it was. 

Mr. Poage. It was about 26 million. 

Mr. Wirse. Just what acreage do they want? Some talk 13 million, 
I don’t know anything about cotton. I don’t want to criticize the 
cotton people. If they can make money I am for them. What is the 
base acreage, or what acreage do you want / 

Mr. Poage. It is 17,500,000 acres fixed by law now. 

Mr. Wikse. Seventeen million you say ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. Suppose we give you a fixed minimum which 
won’t take you down any further than the law has already taken cotton 
and wheat down, and then say each of us can begin drawing soil-bank 
payments at exactly the same point. 

You fix the point and you fix the rate. Would you buy that? 
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Mr. Neex Hitt. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Neer Hirt.. What is the normal acres in cotton that is actually 
needed ¢ 

Mr. Poace. What is the normal acres and what is actually needed ? 

Mr. Neex Hitz. Yes; world trade and consumption. 

Mr. Poacre. We have grown as high as 44 million acres of cotton 
if you mean what have we grown in the past. Just before we had 
allotments we had 26 million acres of cotton. We are growing 
17,500,000 now, and it is certainly adequate. 

Mr. Neext Hinz. I am going along with cotton. 

Mr. Wiese. I don’t want to embarrass the cotton people. 

Mr. Poage. Will you give us the same treatment that we ask for 
corn? That is all T ask. 

Mr. Wiese. Just a minute. 

Mr. Poacr. Give me a yes or no answer on that, and then explain 
it any way you want to. 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; I think I will go along with you. Just a second. 
I have these figures out of the Department on this. 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking for any figures. I am asking you, 
Will you accord to cotton and wheat and to the other basics, small as 
peanuts are, including peanuts, would you accord the same oppor- 
tunity to them to put fand in the soil bank that you ask for corn? 

Mr. Wiese. On the same basis that we want your cotton support 
to be on that soil-bank formula, we want the wheat on the soil-bank 
formula. 

Mr. Poace. We are not talking about the amount, we are talking 
about the point at which we can place it in the soil bank. We can’t 
place cotton in the soil bank today until after we have taken a 35- 
percent cut in our average production. 

You can place corn in the soil bank when you have taken a 12- 
ee cut. All we are asking is that you let us go into the soil 
yank at the same point, wherever it is, I don’t care whether it is 12, 
20, 25, or 35, but we will take any cut you take, but will you agree 
to go along with us at whatever point you put corn? 

Mr. Wiese. Could I explain it? 

Mr. Poace. No, sir, you cannot explain it. Can you answer me? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes; I will go along with you. 

Mr. Poager. All right. Do your colleagues agree? 

Mr. Perry. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Neex Hiuz. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wiese. Let me finish this; will you please? 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking for an explanation, because it is 12 
o’clock. I want in this record whether you are willing to accord the 
cotton, the wheat, the tobacco, to rice, to peanuts the same treatment 
you ask for corn? 

Mr. Wiese. Yes. Are you going to take this land out and put it in 
the soil bank, and if the corn people go along with that, are we going 
to get the feed grains in your territory; will that come under this, 
too? 

Mr. Poace. Every acre you take out and put in the soil bank has 
to be eliminated from the feed-grain proposition in this respect. 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 
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Mr. Poacr. We have gone out of cotton and wheat and we have 
planted feed grain in that land. If we put it in the soil bank we 
can’t plant feed grains on it. 

Mr. Wiese. No; but you have extra ground. Your whole farm is 
in the cotton. There are some in feed grains. 

Mr. Poace. We ask for the same regulations that are imposed on 
the corn man. 

Mr. Wiese. I go with you 

Mr. Poagce. Listen Mr. Wiese. 

Mr. Wirse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. When you take corn out—you know you haven’t been 
taking corn out as a matter of fact. Even when you do take corn 
out, there is nothing in the world in the present regulations that says 
if you have a 50-acre corn allotment and you want to take some of that 
out and put it in the soil bank——— 

Mr. Wisse. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That would keep you from going to feed grains and 
growing them. 

Mr. Wiese. That’s exactly it. 

Mr. Poace. Except that you can’t grow them on the land that you 
have taken out and put in the soil bank. 

Mr. Wiese. Right. 

Mr. Poace. We want every restriction imposed on us that you want 
imposed on corn. 

Mr. Wiese. O. K. 

Mr. Poace. We also want no more; we are willing to take no more. 
We are willing to take exactly what you give corn. 

Mr. Wiese. O. K. How about the other acres that you have on 
the place that are not in the soil bank? 

Mr. Poace. We are willing to go on exactly the same regulations as 
the man who grows corn, because you can grow oats on land that is 
not allotted acreage. We claim the same privilege for ourselves. We 
will go just as far as you go, and we won't go 1 inch further. 

Mr. Wiese. Amen. 

Mr. Poage. It is 12 o'clock. The committee will adjourn. The 
committee will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m. Friday, February 8, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. 

We have Congressman Mahon from the 19th District of Texas. 
I believe he has one of his constituents and one of Congressman 
Rogers’ constituents with him this morning. 

Do you want to make the speech together or will Mr. Mahon intro- 
duce the witnesses ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just a few pre- 
liminary remarks. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. And then I would like to introduce these witnesses 
because they can talk as experts insofar as the actual operation in 
the field is concerned. 

The two men involved here are Mr. R. G. Peeler, of Hereford, Tex., 
who lives in the district of Congressman Walter Rogers, and Mr. 
Frank Moore, of Plainview, Tex., who lives in my district. 

Mr. Peeler is president of the Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Moore is one of the leading members of that organization 
and a former official in it. 

Mr. Harrison. What organization is it? 

Mr. Manon. The grain-sorghum producers organization which 
they have organized in order to get the views and to represent the 
views of the grain-sorghum producers of this wide area. 

The congressional district which I undertake to represent is a heavy 
cotton and grain-sorghum producing district. We had a terrific 
drought last year, a continuation of previous years, but we are for- 
tunate to have, at least for the time being, and we are sure for several 
years, underground water. 

So regardless of drought the irrigation farmer may grow a crop 
of sorghum. 

Grain sorghum as a crop represents about 200 to 250 million bushels 
of the feed grains produced in the Nation. 
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The dry-land farmer last year made practically no grain sorghum— 
in a few areas he did—but generally he just had a complete failure. 
So he made nothing, generally speaking, out of grain sorghum by way 
of income. 

The farmer was granted a loan of 76 percent of parity on his grain 
sorghum by reason of action taken by the Congress last year in the 
soil-bank bill, I believe. 

Well, that made the difference between a little profit and no profit 
as compared to the support program which had previously been 
announced last year of 70 percent. 

Of course, there was no control program on grain sorghum last 
year. These gentlemen can discuss with you the business of controls, 
versus no controls. 

But I feel that you cannot pass a corn bill or any feed-grain bill 
without taking into consideration the vast array of grain sorghums 
produced. When you put together grain sorghums and oats and 
barley and rye and then you tie on soybeans, because to some extent 
they are in this field, of course, you have a vast production of feed 
grains which does not equal corn but it approaches corn in the amount, 
in the quantity of the feed produced. 

So my hope is that somehow or other this committee can take into 
consideration grain sorghum and enable us to have a proper relation- 
ship to corn, and enable the grain-sorghum producer to get a support 
price or a price in the market place which will make it reasonably 
profitable for a frugal and industrious farmer to make some profit 
out of his operation. 

That is just about the picture as I see it. 

Grain sorghum did not go into the loan last year, generally speak- 
ing, because the support level, even at 76 percent, was relatively low 
compared to corn or other feed grains, and so grain sorghum sold, 
instead of going into the loan. 

These gentlemen who are with me have the figures. And I don’t 
know the exact answer. And I didn’t come over here in the capacity 
as adviser to the committee—I come as a man who represents a vast 
grain sorghum producing area, asking you in your wisdom, in working 
out the relationship between these various feed grains not to forget us. 

I would like now, if I may, to present Mr. R. G. Peeler, the president 
of this Grain Sorghum Producers Association. 

Mr. Poace. We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Manon. And Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Sritrson. ‘We are under the impression here that we are oper: 
ingonanemergency. Does the gentleman contend that grain sorghum 
and feed grains should take the same position as corn which is a basic 
commodity? 

Mr. Manon. Of course, corn is a basic commodity and grain sorghum 
is not. The truth is that I believe all tests by agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations show that the feed value of corn and of grain 
sorghum is practically identical. 

Of course, many of our people who are regular producers—and I 


may underline the word “regular”—are fairly heavy producers of 
erain sorghum and would probably be interested in its being a basic 


crop, therefore, subjecting themselves to quotas, and so forth. 
But there are many types of grain sorghum producers, and I am not 


prepared to speak very well with respect to all of them. I rather 
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believe a very large number of them would be glad to accept grain sor- 
ghum as a basic crop, but I expect that this committee is not consider- 
ing that problem now. 

Mr. Simpson. Grain sorghum, they raise it in my area. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Sturson. And it is beginning to take the place of corn in certain 
areas. 

Mr. Manon. And it will take the place of corn to a greater extent 
if this disparity of relationship continues. 

Mr. Simpson. The only point that I am raising is if I understand the 
picture, grain sorghum was supported at 70 percent last year. 

Mr. Manon. 76. 

Mr. Stupson. The same as corn in noncompliance. Should we in 
emergency farm legislation when 61 percent of the corn farmers voted 
for 51-million-acre base, should we go that far afield on this emergency 
legislation ¢ 

That is the only question I am interested in. 

Mr. Manon. We had the 76 percent support last year but it can be 
supported this year at anywhere from nothing to 90 percent. And 
we just don’t want to get hurt in this operation. That is my feeling. 

Mr. Smrpson. So far as I am concerned, you won’t get hurt, so far 
as Iam concerned as a member of this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is very important. 

Thank you. 

I think Mr. Peeler here has a prepared statement which isn’t very 
long. And I point out to the committee that grain sorghum is becom- 
ing an increasingly more important crop because of the hybrid strains, 
and so forth, and the adaptation of the crop to many other areas 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. We will be glad to have you 
sit with us. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Peeler now. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. PEELER, HEREFORD, TEX., ACCOMPANIED BY 
FRANK MOORE, PLAINVIEW, TEX. 


Mr. Preter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have briefed this 
down to 2 pages so it is not elaborate. And I will read it hurriedly 
and then if you have any questions why I will be glad to discuss it. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the Agriculture Committee 
giving me the time to express my views and also the views of the Grain 
Sorghum Producers Association. 

It is my belief that the present oversupply of corn has been brought 
about by several different conditions. Of course, one of the main 
problems which has helped to bring the oversupply of corn has been 
caused by the diverted land from other basic crops going into the pro- 
duction of feed grains and noncommercial corn. 

This overproduction of corn and feed grains during the past several 
years has been one of the principal reasons for the unstable livestock 
problem. So long as we continue to plant approximately 80 million 
acres of feed grains and soybeans without any controls and at a con- 
siderably reduced support price than that of commercial corn, we will 
continue to have a bad livestock economy. 

Another cause for this overproduction of feed has also been brought 
about by fertilizing and the planting of hybrids. 
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It is my opinion that each farmer in this country should make an 
individual contribution to alleviate this surplus, by contributing ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 percent of his price-supported acreage free to 
the soil bank. 

Make him eligible for soil-bank payments for the various crops at 
a realistic figure, as compared to the present preferential treatment 
of basic crops. 

The majority of farmers of this Nation should be willing to con- 
tribute to the free soil bank if they were assured of a support price 
of not less than 80 percent of parity for their various crops, taking 
into consideration the ratio of feed grains to the feed value of corn. 
This would make it possible for all commercial corn, noncommercial 
corn, and feed grains to be figured on the same parity basis. 

To insure a larger participation, I believe a 30-percent penalty 
should be invoked against any farmer failing to contribute his share 
to the soil-bank program. We believe that a program of this type 
would soon reduce the surplus feeds which we now have in storage, 
would stimulate livestock, as cheap grain invariably results in cheap 
livestock. This program would tend to alleviate the present broad 
discrepancies in the price of comparable livestock feed. 

After the surplus been reduced, the only part that the support 
price would play would be to insure orderly marketing of farm 
commodities. 

Soybeans have enjoyed an unbelievable period of prosperity the last 
few years, due to the reduction of cottonseed. However, soybeans are 
being planted more extensively over the United States, and it is 
hard for me to believe that soybeans have reached their maximum 
production. 

For the benefit of future generations, this soil-bank acreage should 
be summer fallowed and legume planted in order to build up the fer- 
tility of the land. Due to the uncertainty of world affairs, the Gov- 
ernment should continue to maintain a reasonable emergency stock of 
all agricultural products. 

There is no doubt that should a drought occur in our Midwestern 
States as severe as the one which we are now witnessing in the south- 
western part of the United States, our food supply would soon vanish. 

For the good of the future, let’s make this legislation broad enough 
to insure enough overall participation in the various feed crops so 
that the soil bank will achieve its desired role—that of reducing the 
surplus of corn. 

It is my belief that the farm program should be designed to balance 
the various segments of the agricultural picture. Because of geo- 
graphical differences, differences in the weather, differences in eco- 
nomic conditions, and so forth. 

However, as the matter now stands, such a balance cannot be worked 
out insofar as feed grains are concerned, either under the present law or 
the bill now before the committee. 

In order to accomplish the desired result it is essential, in my opinion, 
that there be a definite and fixed relationship between corn in com- 
mercial areas, corn in noncommercial areas, grain sorghum, and other 
feed grains. 

Unless such a relationship is worked out, any relief that corn gets 
from this legislation or support prices generally will be only temporary 
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and nothing more than a postponement of the fatal day that eventually 
must be faced. 

We in the grain sorghum field want to cooperate with everybody on a 
fair and equal basis to maintain a stable feed-grain and livestock 
business. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Peeler, we are very much obliged to you for that 
statement. It is a very sound, forward-looking statement. 

Are there questions of Mr. Peeler? 

Mr. Anpresen. You have mentioned cooperation among the com- 
modity producers. And you also referred to fertilization, the use of 
hybrid seed, and mechanization you mentioned also. 

What do you think the prospects are to get 100-percent cooperation 
from the producers to carry out these programs? 

Mr. Peeter. Well, it is my contention that it is possible to achieve— 
I wouldn’t say 100 percent, but a relatively high percent if we would 
support this. 

I am not asking for 90 percent, but from 75 to 80 percent, 80 percent 
preferably. Then the boys, by this reduction, they would decrease 
their surplus, they would get their commodities in a position where 
they would sell and they would not be going into this loan. 

And really the support price would not be what the farmers would 
be producing for, to sell it to the Government. 

This reduction would make it possible so that the commodities would 
go into free trade. I think the individual farmers would be willing 
to do this. 

There is another long-term provision on this thing. If we could 
get our production balanced, then it might be possible that we could 
take these basic crops 2 or 3 years down the line and say we would let 
a man plant 10 percent more cotton or more corn this year than his 
basic and try to get to the point to let each individual farmer plant 
what his land is suited for. 

That is a long-sided objective that I did not bring out because I 
know that you gentlemen are working on emergency legislation here, 
trying to keep it as short as possible, and I tried to keep it as short as 
I could. 

Mr. ANprESEN. You then feel that by placing a minimum support 
price of 80 percent on corn and competitive feed grains that that would 
help solve the problem and secure cooperation ? 

Mr. Pesrter. I sure do. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagr. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. In your prepared statement you say that in order to 
secure a larger participation you believe a 30-percent penalty should 
be invoked, if any farmer fails to contribute his share to the soil-bank 
program. 

I imagine that is the only logical approach if you want to get full 
participation. But you know the national reaction against controls. 

It is my impression that when we try to impose controls we get into 
a lot of difficulty. Will you get any sizable participation without in- 
voking any penalty ? 

Mr. Peeter. Well, it is my thinking that at the present time a per- 
son can overproduce wheat or he can overproduce cotton. 
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Cotton, I think, is around 17 cents a pound penalty and wheat is 
on a kind of complicated deal worked out on the county basis. 

But the individual farmer can overplant and pay this penalty. But 
for most of the farmers it is unprofitable to do so. So you do not 
have many that are not complying with their allotment. 

I believe this 30 percent would be enough to take care of approxi- 
mately every farmer, that he would want to stay within his allotment 
rather than take the 30-percent penalty. 

It would not be, so to speak, compulsory. 

Mr. Poace. On that point, Mr. Peeler, would it not depend some- 
what upon what you paid them? Wouldn’t that have the same ban 
upon your participation as the penalty ? 

Like Mr. Hoeven, I would much rather catch the fly with sugar, 
if I could, than with vinegar. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, we are agreed that in order to get the 
farmer to participate in the soil bank we must offer him an attractive 
program ? 

Mr. Peeter. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that a flat payment of $15 an acre for 
feed crops, that is for placing a portion in the soil bank, would attract 
substantial participation, among feed-grain growers? 

Mr. Preter. I sure think it would help a lot outside of possibly 
the irrigated districts where we are. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, where you can grow what you can on irrigated 
land you would not put it in for any $15 an acre? 

Mr. Preter. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. I understand that, but your irrigated area probably 
produces what, a third of all of the grain sorghums? 

Mr. Peruer. Yes; in the United States, I imagine. 

Mr. Poace. I would imagine so. And that would leave two-thirds 
of it grown on dry land. Something on the order of $15 an acre would 
attract that dry land, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Prezer. I think it would. 

Mr. Poaer. Probably you would not participate. If there were 
nothing else involved, the dryland man probably would. Wouldn’t 
you suggest or do you think it would be reasonable to suggest that 
feed-grain growers should be required to take as much as 15-percent 
cut from his base acreage ? 

Let us assume the base acreage for the last several years. Take 
a 15-percent cut from that, without any compensation, and that then 
if he wanted to put in an additional 15 percent, that he would get—and 
T am using merely an arbitrary figure because it is so much easier than 
to figure it out for all of the different grains—it would come out to 
something like $15 an acre, after taking 15 percent for which he re- 
ceives no pay and then a 15-percent cut which he would be allowed 
to put it in the soil bank which is substantially what is proposed for 
corn and for other crops, that it would secure any substantial par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. Peetrr. I think it would secure a large participation. Like 
it is now, the feed-grain producer, there is no chance hardly for him to 
get into the soil bank if his land is productive because there is one 
thing, there is a lot of land that is controlled by landholders and if 
he gets $8 or $9 an acre, he will not let the tenant put his land in and 
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have it tied up in a 3-year program where he will only get $2 or $3 
a year—you might say enough to pay the taxes. He would rather 
go ahead and take a chance on it. 

Another thing, the farmer with what little he can get out of the 
$8 or $9 an acre, there is not enough for him to buy a lot. But I 
believe if you would be realistic and pay the feed-grain producer 
a realistic figure in proportion to what their land, so to speak, pro- 
duces, then I think they would be willing to contribute 15 percent 
free and then put some other land in the soil bank. That would be 
ee if they could get a realistic guaranteed support price on 
that. 

Mr. Poacre. While we are talking of the practical working of the 
plan, would you think it would be better to attempt to work out the 
details of individual acreages on the different feed crops? You are 
interested primarily in grain sorghums. But there is barley and 
oats and soybeans and rye. And corn is, in the noncommercial, and 
the wheat on 15-acre patches are involved. 

Would you think it would be more practical to try to work out an 
individual history for each of those and a separate rate for each of 
those or, as a practical matter, would it be simpler just to make a 
flat payment for the feed grains? 

Mr. Peeter. I think due to the complication on it, and since they 
all are competitive, it would posssibly offhand without studying it, 
I think it would be desirable to make—probably to consider all of the 
basics, whether they should be noncommercial corn, oats, barley, or rye. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly that your level of sup- 
ports for the 1956 crop was 76 percent of parity ‘ 

Mr. Perter. That is the transitional parity. 

Mr. McIntire. Prevailing calculated. 

Mr. Pertrr. That is the new parity; yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly that at that level of sup- 
port that your grain sorghum moved into the market rather than into 
loans? 

Mr. Preter. That is correct, a larger percent. Not over 25 percent, 
I do not believe, according to the best figures I could get on it from the 
PMA in the various counties before I left. It didn’t look like it would 
exceed 25 percent of them, the grain sorghum that was going to go into 
loan this year, if it stays like it is, because most of that will come out 
before the time the loan becomes due, you see. 

Mr. McInvire. There might be a substantial outlet at approximately 
that level of price, at least on the 1956 crop? 

Mr. Prever. That is right. 

Mr. McInrire. If grain sorghum is a commodity which comes 
under title III of the Agricultural Act of 1948-49, there is no restric- 
tion on acreage as it is now handled. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Preeter. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I then draw the conclusion that the producers 
that you represent would rather have the acreage limitation frame- 
work placed around the commodity for 80 percent of parity than they 
would to have, at each particular farm, the management decision on 
acreage relative to going into the soil bank for 76 percent ? 

I realize that 76 percent is not a firm figure; but what is the lowest 
level of support in relation to parity that grain sorghum has been 
worked at over the past few years? At what lowest figure? 
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Mr. Prerer. The lowest is 70. 

Mr. Mcintire. The lowest is 70? 

Mr. Pesxer. That is right. 

Mr. McIntimen. And the highest is this last one ? 

Mr. Preter. The highest has been—in 1950 grain sorghum and 
corn were both the same figures. They were both together in 1950. 

Mr. McIntire. What level of parity was that? 

Mr. Preerer. Ninety. 

Mr. McIntire. Ninety ? 

Mr. Prever. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. So, historically administratively it has never gone 
below 70 and has been up to 90? 

Mr. Peeter. That is right. 

Mr. McIniime. And currently on the 1956 crop it was at 76? 

Mr. Prever. It was set at 70 but the last agricultural bill passed 
last spring raised it to 76 and it was set by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at 70 but it was raised to 76. 

Mr. McInrire. Then just to draw the one conclusion that I was 
interested to get at, is it the opinion of your farmers, the farmers 
you represent, that notwithstanding this historical background of 
70 percent having been the lowest, and the consideration that you have 
had no restrictions on the management, of your farm in relation to 
the acreage, that you would much prefer a firm figure of 80 percent 
and a move into the area of marketing quotas and all of the related 
vehicles that surround that firm rate? 

Mr. Peexer. Well, for 1-year proposition you are right, but it is 
a long-range deal. We realize that we are planting about 80 million 
acres of feed grains a year. And if we are going to establish any 
permanence of stability in feed grains, corn, and livestock, that we 
all are going to have to establish them together rather than to estab- 
lish corn here and then your feed-grains crop up and takes the place 
of it and drags the value of the corn down. 

There is something that is kind of funny about the support price. 
Your support price tends to set the market price for the farmer. 

In other words, last year usually the selling price now on grain 
sorghum is 5, 10, to 15 cents per hundred above the support price, and 
where your support price happens to fall the ceiling price is just a little 
above that price. 

Mr. McIntire. And then there is the further fact, though, which I 
think the members of this committee have observed in considering these 
factors, that while support prices do certainly, and I concur with you 
in relation to that, influence the level of price in the market place, the 
gross farm income is simply the price times the volume of commodity 
which is produced. 

So it it seems to me that in considering these things was have also 
to look at the other side of the coin and that price in itself is not the 
sole consideration because income at the farm is that price multiplied 
by the volume. 

And that volume is controlled in the marketing quota vehicle by 
acreage. So we are dealing with that same problem. 

Our firm objective, of course, is greater farm income, more stable 
farm income, but stable farm income at a level which permits that 
farm operator some standards of income, and so forth, comparable to 
the rest of the economy. 
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I was interested to know whether or not your farmers feel that:you 
would much prefer to go in the direction of restricted acreage with a 
higher level of support, or toward greater supervision on manage- 
ment’s side, with the acreage being multiplied, perhaps, by a little 
less stable figure so far as price is concerned. 

Mr. Prexeter. We figure that you are right. This year that is right. 
But over a long period of time if we are going to reduce this big 
carryover of corn and get back to a stable agriculture economy, we 
will all have to do some contributing and do our share, to make a con- 
tribution to this to get this back down to the point where our supply 
will meet our demand. 

As we see it today, we are in the same position as I believe has— 
someone has expressed here before with that of corn. As the figure 
has been set for 37 million acres, and the price as it is, the only thing 
left for the corn growers to do is to go out and not comply, to plant 
acre to acre, to get as much production at the figures that we are 
talking about in order to stay on the farm. 

So we in the grain sorghum and feed grains figure it about the same 
way for us. If we can’t put this land into the soil bank, at the reduced 
price that we have to sell it for, the only thing to do is to produce all 
we can, put all of the fertilizer on it we can, and continue to produce 
a surplus that is not needed. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Peeler, what you are saying there, if I understand 
it, is that you recognize that if you reduce the corn acreage very ma- 
terially, under any kind of a program, soil bank or payments or any- 
thing else, it would reduce the corn production and that it would be 
to your advantage to produce an unlimited amount of grain sorghums, 
because you would then profit as the result of the reduction of corn. 

But you realize that under any sustained program you cannot ex- 
pect corn to take a great reduction unless you and this man in the 
noncommercial corn area and the man who is growing oats and barley 
who supply the feed—that historically was supplied by corn—also 
take a cut. 

And consequently, you have got to attune the whole feed business 
to the same general policies that are applicable to corn. And that 
unless you do, everybody is going to go down together, you and corn 
and barley and oats and all. Is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Pretrr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say one thing here: In this area, this irrigated area 
we have 37,000 ir rigation wells in the area and we are now establish- 
ing experiment stations to do research on corn, and soybeans, and 
hybrid grain sorghums mostly in this area. It is paid for by the 
individual farmers. The Government is not making any contribu- 
tion. It is strictly a local development out there. 

We are raising a lot of soybeans out there now. One of the first 
things we will do is to do research on soybeans to see if we can’t find 
soybe ans that are better adapted to that kind of program. 

We have one farmer out there who, one of the FH A boys, last year 

raised 254 bushels of corn on an acre. So we are getting back to Mr. 
Hill’s 200 bushels corn club that he talked about out there. 

So we realize to work our way out of it we will have to put our 
shoulder against the wheel and do our part, too. 

Mr. Anpresen. May I ask a question here ? 
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Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you favor doing away with designating corn 
as a basic commodity and putting it on the feed-grain status with 
grain sorghums and other feeds? 

Mr. Preter. Say that again, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Corn is now a basic commodity like cotton and rice 
and tobacco and wheat. Do you favor doing away with the classifica- 
tion for corn as a basic commodity ? 

Mr. Preter. No,sir. I will say I think all of the feed grains should 
be classed together as a basic commodity. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Then you would put all of these others in the same 
basic category as corn is, and give them all the same treatment ? 

Mr. Prever. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Any further questions of Mr. Peeler ? 

Mr. Smira. What percent of the land that is planted to sorghums 
in the dry-land region is summer fallow land? 

Mr. Preter. Mr. Smith, that would be hard to say. It depends 
on your moisture in the spring and how much moisture that you had 
to plant on, whether you thought you had enough moisture to think 
you could make a grain crop this year. 

Mr. Smirn. We learned long ago that we have got to go to summer 
fallow in our wheatland. And they have also been summer fallowing 
for sorghum in western Kansas. Texas is a great State so far as 
feed grains are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to comment on this problem. Generally 
speaking, grain-sorghum producers in west Texas do not summer 
fallow land for grain-sorghum use. The average farmer in my 
area has an allotment of cotton, say, ranging from 25 to 45 percent 
of his cultivated land. 

The general tendency is to plant the rest of that land in grain 
sorghum. He will plant some of it maybe to pasture or to grass, but 
generally speaking we are a two-crop country. We summer fallow 
some wheat but when it comes to grain sorghum I do not know of 
one case in the area where there has been summer fallowing of the 
land for grain sorghums. 

The margin of profit is so small that people do not feel like it is 
suitable for the summer fallow process. They just plant all of the 
land they can’t plant in something else in grain sorghums. 

Mr. Somirn. My point in bringing that up is, I feel we have got to 
make a differentiation between summer fallow country, where you 
plant crops in summer fallow land and use only 50 percent of your 
tillable acreage and then you get a 30 percent cut on 50 percent, it 
does not give you much to operate on. 

That is why I was asking the questions about western Texas. 

Of course, I notice the emphasis you place here was on irrigation. 
Is the same thing going to be true in New Mexico? 

Mr. Pereter. A lot is raised in New Mexico and a lot of dry-land 
grain sorghum in New Mexico also. 

But this apparently that you are speaking of would not that be 
eligible acreage that you could summer fallow that you are taking 
out of production ? 

Mr. Smrru. I don’t think it does. Much of the land in Kansas, 28 
or 29 percent of the tillable acreage, because of the summer fallow. 
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Mr. Preter. That is about what we have in our part of the country, 
too, in Texas, on wheat. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Did I understand you to say that the grain-sorghum 
people were using irrigated land and would not put any of that into 
the soil bank ? 

Mr. Peeter. Not at any $8 or $10 an acre. I think they would put 
it if they could get a realistic figure on it. 

Mr. Jounson. How would you apply legislation to grain-sorghum 
people if the people on irrigated land refused to come under it? It 
would just be the people that are raising grain sorghum, doing dry 
farming that would come under it. Is that your thought? 

Mr. Preter. No. My thought is that the people on the irrigated 
land would come under the same as the dry land. 

Mr. Jonson. I wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. Preter. There would not be any discrepancy. 

Mr. Jounson. Price was mentioned of $15 an acre. What about 
that? 

Mr. Prexer. I don’t believe it would work on the irrigated land. 
You would have to raise it probably to a more attractive figure on the 
irrigated land but it should be based on the productivity of your land, 
so to speak, like the corn. 

I think corn is quite flexible, that is, the corn payments. 

Mr. Poser. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Srmpson. On the first page of your statement you stated: 

We believe that a program of this type would soon reduce the surplus feed 
which we now have in storage. 

Does the Government have a lot of feed grains in storage? 

Mr. Prerer. Less than 90 million bushels right now as compared 
with 900 and some odd million bushels of corn. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is 90 million bushels a lot or a little? 

Mr. Preter. I don’t think it is very much. 

Mr. Srmwpson. What caused this surplus of feed grains to go into 
Government warehouses ¢ 

Mr, Moore. I can answer that one. In 1955 we only got 70 percent 
price support for feed grains, and most corn was out of compliance. 
And there was such a low price on corn, it was less than $1 a bushel, 
that there was no market for feed grains and they went in in 1955— 
most of the feed grains. 

Mr. Srapson. There was not any price on corn of less than $1 a 
bushel. It was only free corn that went below $1 a bushel. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. And it took up the market and the Govern- 
ment-supported corn and the Government-supported feed grains were 
put inthe loan. That is where the elevators filled up. 

Mr. Stmpson. Do you feel if you had control or there had been con- 
trol of the diverted acres that the feed-grain surplus would not exist? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. In other words, then, I take it you are in favor of 
controlling the diverted acres ? 

Mr. Moore, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmrson. That means when you take acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas on cotton you cannot put those diverted acres into feed 
grains, if I understand you right? 
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Mr. Moorr. I think that there should be a cut in acres on feed grains 
the same as on corn. 

Mr. Poacer. Mr. Moore, in answer to his question there about cotton, 
would you not agree that what is needed is to give the man who diverts 
out of cotton the option to put his land in the soil bank just exactly like 
the man who diverts out of corn has the opportunity to put his land 
in the soil bank, that he, of course, could not grow any feed on it just 
like the man who puts his land out of corn can’t grow feed on it. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. That would be the same deal. 

Mr. Poace. Unfortunately, you can; you live far enough south, you 
have a cotton allotment; don’t you? 

Mr. Moorg. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Poacr. You have one, too? 

Mr. Preter. About 10 percent. I have a small one. 

Mr. Poacr. Both of you realize that if you divert an acre from cot- 
ton, and place it in the soil bank, that you cannot grow anything on it 
if you put it in the acreage reserve. It has to be left alone without any 
productive crop whatsoever. 

If the cotton man could put a larger amount in the soil bank; that is, 
the land that he is now diverting into feed, if he could put it in the 
soil bank, we would eliminate production of a lot of these feeds; 
wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Stmrson. I think I still have some more. I offered an amend- 
ment in this committee 4 or 5 years ago, to control diverted acres. I 
was voted down. 

I offered an amendment on the House floor to control diverted acres, 
and had 1 minute to explain it. If I understand your position right, 
you take the position that if you had control of the diverted acres in 
the South, you would not have this surplus feed grain. Am I correct? 

Mr. Moore, That is right. If we could have had, for instance, 
something else, and also I would like to add that if you had the same 
thing in the Corn Belt it would have taken care of the feed-grain 
situation at the same time. 

I believe, in the Corn Belt you go into barley and oats. When we 
diverted out of wheat and cotton we went into grain sorghums. 

Mr. Srvrpson. I think I am right, there has been no control of the 
diverted acres in the North or the South. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Smupeson. When we lay out corn or we lay out wheat—we can 
only plant 15 acres of wheat in most places in [linois—we can plant 
cotton in diverted acres and tobacco that won’t grow due to climatic 
conditions—you can plant grain sorghums in laid-out cotton ground, 
and it will grow. That is exactly what you have been doing. 

I think that is part of the trouble today on the surplus feed grains, 
surplus corn, and surplus everything. 

Mr. Moore. I agree with that. 

Mr. Srmpson. You mentioned on the first page of your statement, 
Mr. Peeler, in view of the support price not less than 80 percent. 

Well, the bill that I think is before this committee, or one of them, 
is the Andresen bill calling for emergency legislation on corn which 
calls for support price of not less than 75 percent parity. 
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Do you disagree with the Andresen bill in any way as an emergency 
proposition for the corn farmers who voted 61 percent for 51 million- 
acre base ? 

Mr. Peeter. Well, we feel if we are going to donate 10 or 15 percent 
of our acreage at no cost. to the Government in the soil bank, natu- 
rally, we will have to have a little bit more ceiling under us where our 
boys will be able—— : 

Mr. Soupson. It is at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to what prices he maintains. 

Mr. Peeter. That is right. 

Mr. Srupson. Talking about the emergency legislation that is sup- 
posed to be before this committee relative to corn, are you in opposi- 
tion to any one of the bills, essentially, the Andresen bill ? 

Mr. Peeter. No, sir, we are not in opposition. 

Mr. Suupson. You are not here in opposition ? 

Mr. Peeter. No. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask another question, Mr. Moore, a question 
about the statement relating to diverted acres, and let us get straight 
just what the program is on that, because I think Mr. Simpson’s ques- 
tion rather indicated that it was just diverted acreage that caused the 
problem. 

The diverted acres certainly caused a very serious problem. But 
diverted acres from cotton and from wheat means those acres that the 
farmer had to take out of cotton or wheat or tobacco, in order to 
bring his plantings of those controlled crops into compliance. That 
is, to bring the planting within his allotment. 

And if he did not bring his plantings within his allotment he suf- 
fered a penalty—such a strong penalty that he could not afford to 
pay it, 

The corn people have never been subject to that penalty. Conse- 
quently, they have never had the pressure on them to divert that the 
cotton and wheat man has had. 

Mr. Simpson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poaesn. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Corn has never been treated the same as any other 
basic commodity. Tobacco is being supported at 90 percent. Every 
pee. these basic commodities has been treated on an entirely different 

asis. 

You have never had over 40 percent compliance in corn because 70 
percent of all of the corn raised goes off of the farm on foot in the form 
of a Texas steer that has been brought up here in order to put a good 
steak on it. Orin the form of hogs. I can’t see the comparison. 

The business of controlling diverted acres, I will admit, caused a 
lot of trouble not only for the person that has diverted, I will say it 
caused a lot of trouble for the other areas of the country where the 
farmer in the diverted areas put those into some other crop. 

Mr. Poacr. May I proceed now and try to clarify this? The di- 
verted acres are those the farmer had to take out of wheat or cotton 
in order to come into compliance. They could be planted in anything 
that he wanted to plant except another controlled crop. That has al- 
ways been the law. That still isthe law. It had to be the law because 
it was the only way in which that farmer could comply. 
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We have had this program for 20 years. And there was no other 
way whereby the farmer could comply because he had to get something 
from those diverted acres to live on. He had no soil bank. 

Last year we passed the soil bank which provides a means whereby 
certain people can put land into the soil bank and can be paid for 
placing it there. 

Obviously, we can reduce the production of any controlled crop 
much easier, from an economic standpoint, if farmers are going to be 
paid approximately the net return that they would anticipate from 
that crop on the land that they divert than we can if the farmer has 
to bear all of the cost and get no return from the Government. I think 
that is rather simple, isn’t it? 

Mr. Prever. ‘The cotton and wheat men had to bear all of the cost. 
The Government has never paid and has not yet paid one thin dime 
for all of the acres that the cotton and wheat men have cut out in order 
to get into compliance. 

Mr. Simpson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poacs. Just a minute. Let me complete my statement and I 
will yield. 

When you come to corn the corn people have never had to divert in 
the sense that cotton and wheat have had to divert because they have 
never had marketing quotas. The only pressure that was ever on them 
to divert was that they did not get price supports unless they com- 
plied with their acreage allotments. Just exactly like your grain 
sorghum situation would be under this program that you are suggest- 
ing. 
They didn’t get price supports unless they complied with their 
acreage allotments. That is what you would get for grain sorghums. 

You have not actually suggested you made a basic commodity of 
feed grains in the sense that cotton and wheat have had to take mar- 
keting quotas but rather that you be given acreage allotment and price 
supports on the order of corn. 

Then when we established the soil bank, the corn people were 
allowed to put land into the soil bank and draw payments at the rate 
of 60 percent of the support price of the anticipated production of 
corn, not 60 percent of the free market price, but of the support price, 
60 percent of the support price. 

if they would put any land—not necessarily cornland but any 
land—in the soil bank, they could get soil-bank payments. 

That privilege has not been extended to any other crop that I know 
of. If it were it would obviously be much easier for the cotton and 
wheat man to bring his acreage down to the allotted acres because he 
would be receiving payment for his portion of those acres that he laid 
out. 

If that were true, he could not grow grain sorghums, on those di- 
verted acres, because he is being paid for those diverted acres—he is 
being paid not to grow any crop on them. 

He would not have to grow food grain from an economic standpoint. 
From an economic standpoint it creates a state under which he can 
reduce and meet his allotment without growing grain sorghum or 
without going into oats or soybeans. 

We offered that to corn last year and they took advantage of it to 
the extent of $179 million. 
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All of these bills except one, I think, now propose to let corn be paid 
for diverted acres without decreasing their allotment. You, as a man 
with a cotton allotment, can’t put an acre in the acreage reserve of 
your cotton crop unless you reduce below your allotment. You cannot 
put an acre of wheatland into the acreage reserve until you have cut 
your wheat acreage below your allotment, but the corn man last year 
could. And under every one of these bilis, except one, the corn man 
will be able to this year place land in the soil bank, into the acreage 
reserve, and get paid on it on the basis of the anticipated corn yield 
without ever “reducing their allotment of corn one acre. We are not 
complaining about that. 

Mr. Srupson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Just a minute. I want these gentlemen to understand 
what this situation is. 

But we are suggesting that if those same opportunities were ex- 
tended to cotton and wheat and tobacco and rice and peanuts, to all 
of the others, if the same opportunity were extended, so that you as 
a cotton man might put a part of your cotton allotment in the soil 
bank before you reduced to your base, and you, the wheat man, Mr. 
Peeler, might put a part of your wheat allotment in the soil bank be- 
fore you had cut down to your base, when you put it in the soil bank 
you could not grow feed on it. It would automatically reduce the 
production of feed. It would automatically take away some of this 
pressure of competition on corn. 

And it would do it all over the Cotton Belt and all over the Wheat 
Belt. That is the only thing we are talking about when we are saying, 
“gives these other commodities the same kind of treatment that you 
give corn.’ 

Mr. Stmpson. When southern cotton farmers voted quotas and 
marketing controls on cotton, and put those diverted acres in feed 
grains as ‘of last year, we, by your own statement, got it supported at 
76 percent. So you did get paid for the diverted acres. 

Mr. Poace. No; we didn’t get paid. He had to put it in feed 
grains. 

Mr. Srurson. As I look at it, he did on the Government supported 
price ‘at 76 percent. 

Mr. Poage. If you want to force him into the feed-grain produc- 
tion, yes; but your corn people got that same support on feed grains 
when vou diverted any acres 

Mr. Srrpson. I had an amendment before this committee to control 
diverted acres, and it was voted down. 

Mr. Poace. Your amendment proposed that the cotton man would 
have to divert from cotton and could not plant in anything else, and 
that he would not get 1 thin dime for so doing. Yet you want the 
corn man who diverts to get paid. 

Mr. Stupson. We didn’t have a soil bank. 

Mr. Poace. We have a soil bank now. We have got a soil bank 
now, and the corn man can divert without meeting an allotment, and 
can be paid for diverting without ever cutting down his allotment. 

Mr. Srarpson. So far as I am concerned, as one member of this 
committee, my opinion, where he plants feed grains in those diverted 
acres, he gets 76-percent support and it goes into Government storage. 

Mr. Poace. The corn man has exactly that same privilege under the 
law; exactly the same privilege. 

87880—57 19 
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Mr. Srrpson. I am not complaining about it. 

Mr. Poace. He is growing soybeans on every acre, practically, ever 
diverted out of corn. 

Mr. Soupson. I am not saying I am opposed to it, but I am saying 
that they got 76-percent protection on the diverted acres last year 
on the feed grains. 

Mr. Poace. You are now asking that corn gets another different 
kind of treatment. Corn has that same protection, which you feel 
is adequate for wheat and cotton. Why not for corn? 

Mr. Srmpson. The base of the Andresen bill is 51 million acres. 
That is the main thing, to go back to the 51; 61 percent of the com- 
mercial farmers voted for that. 

Mr. Poagr. If you would put cotton back to 23 million acres you 
would have a comparable situation. If you put wheat back to 71 
million you would have a comparable situation. Would you be willing 
to treat them the same as corn. 

Mr. Smoupson. All right with me. 

Mr. Poage. Except that the cost would run several billion dollars to 
the United States. 

Any further questions / If not, we are very much obliged to both 
of you gentleman for being here. I think you are both well versed 
on this feed- -grain situation. And it has been helpful to have you 
come forward. 

Mr. Peeler has waited for some 3 weeks to testify, and Mr. Moore 
has been here all this week. We are sorry we could not hear you 
earlier, but I am sure that you understand we had other witnesses 
and we were trying to reach them as fast as we could. We thank you 
both. 

Mr. Peever. Thank you. 

Mr. Poagr. Now, we have the representatives of the National 
Farmers Organization, Mr. Glenn and Mr. Vantuyle. We will be 
glad to have both of you appear. 

Mr. Sueson. Could I make a brief statement? 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly. 

Mr. Stimpson. These two witnesses are from the Corn Belt area, 
IT take it. One of them from my district in Lllinois, a practical 
farmer, and the other right across the river, and another practical 
farmer as well as industrialist. 

Mr. Hiri. What do you mean by a “practical farmer”? 

Mr. Simpson. They farm 400 acres or more. 

Mr. Hitz. Do they farm it themselves or hire it done? 

Mr. Simpson. You will have to ask them that. 

Mr. Hitz. You are just so sure—what do you mean by practical 
farmer ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Let us find out if a man has to farm 400 acres before he 

a practical farmer. I always believed that anyone who makes his 
Naleg farming, whether he does it on 400 acres or 4 acres, is a prac- 
tical farmer. 1 don’t think that a man has to be a big farmer to be a 
practical farmer. 

Mr. Hix. Living on the farm about 4 miles away practicing law. 

Mr. Poacr. We are glad to have you gentlement here, reg: ardless of 
any argument about who is practical or who is not. I think the 
witnesses are practical men. i think the witnesses are here to give us 
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a practical statement. I think that they can help us. And we are 
glad to have you. 

Now, we don’t know whether Mr. Casper would want to file a state- 
ment. Do either of you? 

Mr. Gurenn. Yes, sir; I think he will. 

Mr. Poage. If he cares to, without objection Mr. Casper will have 
that right. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. GLENN, BOARD MEMBER, NATIONAL 
FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. GLENN. We are caught with our mimeograph down. This has 
come up unexpectedly. 

Mr. Poace. We understand that, and you need not apologize. 

Mr. GLENN. We will furnish a complete statement to each member 
of the committee as soon as possible. Unfortunately, we are not 
prepared to do that this morning. 

Mr. Poace. We were simply giving permission to those not here to 
file a statement. We understand your difficulty. We understand 
that you flew in here last night. We appreciate your making the 
effort to come and bring us this information. We will be glad to 
hear from you, either one at a time or jointly. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY VANTUYLE, DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Mr. Vantuyrte. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the few times I got in 
trouble before 1 opened my mouth, but I assure you that I do not 
know quite your definition of a practical farmer. I cannot compare 
with mentality and looks with you gentlemen but I can bust bales with 
any of you. I doliveon my own farm. My son is the 7th generation 
to live on the same farm. We have always been farmers. 

I am speaking as a director of the National Farmers Organization. 
I again apologize for not having a more smooth approach as our vice 
president would have been able to present. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Farmers Organization I 
wish to express our appreciation for your courtesy in making it pos- 
sible for us to testify at this hearing. 

My name is Henry Vantuyle. My home is Roodhouse, Il. I am 
a corn, hog, and grain farmer. Iam a national director from Illinois. 

The National Farmers Organization was born of the farm depres- 
sion of the early 1950’s. That depression is still on, as this great 
committee is well aware. 

We started last year with prices at depression levels—averaging 
only 80 percent of parity. Again, we are starting this year with 
prices at depression levels—averaging only two points higher. 

We, representing the grassroots farmers in our respective States, 
must look to you, the leaders of Congress, for such legislation as you 
are able to provide to improve and correct this situation. There is no 
evidence the situation will be corrected in any other way. 

Our corn program has broken down. I do not mean it has been 
momentarily impaired, temporarily injured, or partially damaged. It 
has collapsed, Mr. Chairman. 
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The program we have today is worthless to the corn man. So far as 
being clothed with the protections of a program are concerned, the 
corn producer has practically nothing. His allotment is so tight it 
won’t fit. Secretary Benson’s price supports are so loose mer rae 
stay up. So the corn man stands out in the cold with nothing to 
protect him but a pair of ripped shorts; with a new crop year about 
to begin; with his price at below 70 percent of parity; and with the 
biggest carryover in history coming up next fall. All of this after 
a year of supporting noncompliance corn, and the newspapers hinting 
of a like support this year. 

I am not here to burden your record with another sob story about 
corn, Mr. Chairman. This committee is well aware of that situation. 
The committee knows that unless there is an effective program for corn, 
properly administered, the corn grower is in for a pack of trouble, 
and he will pull many others down with him. 

The soil-bank program for corn has not worked. It does not recog- 
nize the imperative necessity for greater income. It is the belief of 
the National Farmers Organization Board that an alternative plan 
should be provided. 

Every member of our board is an active farmer. Last month the 
board met and came to unanimous agreement upon a plan for corn. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I want to present this plan 
for the consideration of the committee. 

It is a simple plan. 

Mr. Poage. May I interrupt here, because I do not want to do some- 
thing that the committee does not want done so far as this is con- 
cerned. I think it is very appropriate to hear you. There have been 
objections raised by members of the committee going into anything 
other than discussion of the Andresen bill and like bills. If anybody 
objects to this we will eliminate it now, but I do not want the mem- 
bers feeling I have ignored them. I have been upbraided several 
times now for letting people testify about this thing after they have 
testified. If anybody does not want the witness to testify, now is the 
time to raise the question. He is going to discuss a plan. 

Mr. Gtenn. I should like to—— 

Mr. Poace. Just a minute. I want to know what these members 
want, because I have been criticized for letting witnesses testify. 

If any member of the committee does not want him to testify on this, 
let him say so. Do not come to me tomorrow night and say: “You 
took up our time listening to some witness testify to something other 
than the Andresen bill.” 

The Chair feels it is perfectly all right, but if anybody else has 
another view, now is the time to say it. 

Apparently, there is no objection, and we will be glad for you to 
continue, Mr. Vantuyle. ' 

Mr. VANTUYLE (continuing). It is a simple plan. 

It would increase income. 

It would reduce the surplus. 

It would provide for insurance of income in drought or other bad 
crop years. 

It would cost less than the soil bank. 

It is a corn parity and insurance plan. 

Briefly stated, the plan is as follows: 
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A realistic corn acreage allotment based on corn requirements 
without regard to present carryover stocks would be established. 
This is approximately 51 million acres for the commercial corn area 
announced for 1957. 

Approximately 15 percent of this acreage allotment would be placed 
in the soil bank in the first year of operation. This percentage would 
become smaller as surplus stocks were worked off. 

No soil bank payments would be made. Instead of payments, Na- 
tional Farmers Organization recommends that the price support for 
corn be set at 100 percent of parity. 

National Farmers Organization recommends additionally that pro- 
ducers be guaranteed an average yield in the event of drought, flood, 
or other natural disaster. This guaranty would be supported by our 
present surplus stocks. Payments would be made in kind or a corn 
certificate, good for cash. Thus, the surplus could be converted into 
an insurance reserve to provide growers with greater stability of 
income in bad crop years. What a blessing this would have been 
to much of the drought area today. 

Yields in the commercial corn area were below average in 3 of the 
last 5 years. Insurance payments amounting to about 334 million 
bushels of corn would have come due in this period, had the plan 
been in operation. 

Corn acreage must be brought within reasonable limits. This is 
a simple economic fact. To ignore it is to mislead. It is to hasten 
the return of jungle law and economic cannibalism in agriculture. 

National Farmers Organization recognizes this. For this reason, 
it recommends that participation in the allotments be compulsory if 
parity and insurance corn plan benefits are preserved. Corn growers 
who have kept within allotments would need to make no further 
reduction. 

It is our belief that this plan would achieve the adjustment that is 
essential in corn in a comparatively short time. It would get the 
price where it ought to be—at full parity. It would put surpluses to a 
useful purpose. It would provide an important stabilizer for farm 
income. 

We have had time to study this plan only as it applies to corn. 
Many of our members are interested in applying it to wheat. This is 
under study at the present time. 

Mr. Ed Glenn would like to go into this plan in more detail. 

Mr. GLENN. We are not here to criticize Mr. Andresen’s bill. We 
are not here to present what we think is the farm program. We are 
here to make a suggestion for your committee’s consideration so far 
as we are aware that has not been under consideration by this com- 
mittee. 

In the first place, of course, we recognize that compliance is the 
heart of any program. 

As has been brought out in the discussion this morning, I think 
the situation at least we feel is not desperate enough to apply the 
penalty, the driving force for compliance. It is the honey approach. 
‘Therefore, we have searched for a practical incentive to compliance. 
We do not have any objection on principles to the payment for soil- 
bank acreage, except that we have a certain apprehension that Con- 
gress will not be willing to appropriate the billions of dollars that will 
be necessary to make the thing work on its own feet. We feel that 
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what the Associated Press and the Farm Bureau call high, rigid price 
supports—relatively higher supports are economically sound because 
they are an incentive to compliance. We feel that a price support at 
parity would be cheaper than a price support at 90 percent of parity 
or at any lower figure, because it would obtain greater complianc« 
and in compliance is the remedy to the situation. 

Fifty-one million acres in the case of corn is a practical use of the 
domestic consumption base. 

There are two reasons, we think, that corn is on a different footing 
from other commodities. One is that it happens that the situation in 
corn in this country is not as severe, or in feed grains, I should say, 
as other crops. 

The second thing is the fact that the use of the same devices, i): 
other words, the marketing quotas, is not very practical in corn because 
it is consumed on the farm. The marketing card just simply does not 
apply as it does to those commodities that move directly into com- 
merce, such as cotton and wheat. So we were looking for some in- 
centive to comply. 

You have a situation where the producer, given a fair and reason- 
able price, one that will maintain his standard of living and his pros- 
perity, has a tremendous incentive. 

The other is this continuous local disaster. We have had a wide- 
spread drought in the last few years, gentlemen, but there is never a 
time, never a year, when some portion of this country is not visited by 
natural disaster, plagues, or drought, or floods, or diseases, or what 
have you. 

It seems to us that from the feed-grain standpoint, it is consumec| 
by the livestock. And he not only loses his crop but he has to pay 
high local prices for the feed grains to maintain his basic herds. The 
Congress is called on for disaster relief of all sorts. 

We feel that this type of a plan which would provide this insurance 
payable in kind or warehouse receipts to take care of this cash, would 
provide that stability income through those disaster periods, would 
serve to reduce the surpluses, and woud provide an incentive that 
would gain compliance. 

So far as the actual breakdown of the figures, I know you gentle- 
men are thoroughly familiar with them, far more so than we are 
perhaps. But a 15 percent reduction off of 51 million acres, in the 
commercial corn area, assuming recent average yields of 46 bushels 
to the acre, would provide, of course, the 15 percent. reduction—that 
is, still assuming 100 percent compliance, and we are not predicting 
that that would be obtained—would give 43,350,000 acres planted in 
the commercial area. 

Mr. Poace. That is last year’s allotment ? 

Mr. Guznn. Yes. Of course, last year you actually raised almost 
57 million acres in the commercial area. If you multiplied that by 
46 bushels you would have just under 2 billion bushels of corn. Add 
the crop outside of the commercial area of 600 million bushels, and it 
will give you a total crop of about 2,600 million—2,994 million. 

Our annual corn requirement in disappearance over the last 5 years 
in this country has been 3,100 million bushels. That would indicate 
a disappearance out of surplus in the first year of 506 million bushels. 

I don’t think you would get that high a yield because of two factors. 
You would not get 100 percent compliance, that is obvious. 
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The second thing, as we practical farmers realize that any time we 
reduce our planted acreage we do a little better job of farming what is 
left. Thatisjust builtin. That isn’t a matter necessariy of improved 
varieties and fertilizers. We have fewer weeds to take care of and 
we do a better job and raise a better yield. There would be some 
slippage there. 

The only thing we can work from are these figures. That is an un- 
predictable factor. It would be a very substantial reduction, of 
course. 

Taking into consideration the increase in the production of feed 
grains since 1953 when we had no surplus, which amounts to 256 mil- 
lion bushels, that should create a reduction in our feed-grain supplies 
of 250 million bushels, approximately—249,600,000. 

Strictly from the standpoint of income in the first year, if we take 
into consideration parity price for the estimated yield of corn even 
at that complete reduction that would give a valuation of $3,589 mil- 
lion for the corn crop raised, plus the insurance value based on the 
estimate over these years. 

Mr. Poacer. That is the value of the corn crop in the commercial corn 
area ¢ 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, sir. In the commercial area. Because that is 
where we are discussing applying this thing for the moment. Plus 
the insurance value of 603 million would give you a total value in the 
commercial area of $4,192 million. That is in the first year, in the 
year in which we have a very drastic situation which we think is largely 
or to a large extent created by the subsidizing of noncompliance corn. 

To compare that with the 1956 crop at average United States prices, 
and including the soil-bank payment in the commercial area—I am 
talking about the crop in the commercial area that had a value of 
$3,674 million. So that you would have an increase of $500 million 
without the soil-bank payment in the value of the corn crop. 

Gentlemen, when it comes to this problem of these other feed 
grains we are very seriously concerned with them. It is true that 
there is little, relatively little in the way of feed grains other than 
corn that is in storage. I think the old economic axiom, the old 
Grecian law applies, the cheap grain has driven the dear grain into 
storage. That is all there is to it. It has been cheap on the market 
because of the lower price support and it has displaced corn in the 
free market and has, therefore, forced corn into storage. 

Mr. Poaer. And would you go further, and agree that this is the 
reason that Mr. Peeler and Mr. Moore were able to sell their grain 
sorghums last year at more than the support price? 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, sir; I will go further. I will say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if you do not do something about coupling grain sorghum 
and corn together, I am going to be raising grain sorghum all over 
the place on any land beyond my corn allotment. As the fact of the 
matter is, it seems to me reasonable that the grain sorghum should be 
made more or less interchangeable, because it will substitute and, as a 
matter of fact, a great many people on land in the Corn Belt, that is 
not our best corn land, in the river bottoms of the Mississippi, on some 
of that gumbo, where we have a dickens of a time getting rid of the 
weeds when it gets hard and flinty and gooey; we can raise larger 
yields of grain sorghum at less cost than we can of corn. This is right 
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in the Corn Belt. It has been demonstrated in the last year or two 
more or less experimentally that it can be done. 

It seems to us that if a man raises grain sorghum in the commercial 
corn area that ought to count against “his corn allotment. 

We feel on an individual farm you already have the figures. It 
has been set up, and you have these average yields on the farm. And 
by offering this insurance, that average guaranteeing the man his 
average production of corn against disaster, you create an incentive 
that no farmer can turn down given a reasonable allotment basis. 

There are 2 or 3 things wrong with the current allotment setup. I 
cannot say, and I don’t suppose any man can say, what percentage 
of noncompliance has been created by these situations. In the first 
place, our people through the Midwest have shown an amazing unanim- 
ity that the historical base for crop allotments has outlived its time. 
Certainly, it was defensible in the period of the thirties when there 
was no other technical base—it was then defensible. But during the 
recent fall we submitted to our membership a questionnaire and among 
other questions was the question of whether they would prefer a good 
land-use base for allotments rather than a historical base. We got less 
than 5 percent of the questionnaires returned that favored the his- 
torical base. 

I recognize there are technical problems involved there. There 
would have to be a transition period for the shift. And a great deal of 
the control of the basic principles of it would have to be delegated to 
local people who are familiar with local problems and local land use. 

We think that the committee should keep that in mind and be work- 
ing toward that objective. A shorter range thing. And perhaps more 
important in the past is the proposition that the livestock farmer 
through the Midwest whose fields are fenced, his crop allotments never 
fit his feeding. We think that the farmer should within reasonable 
percentage be permitted to underplant his allotted acreage without 
being penalized for that and carry that over to the next years, so that 
he can fit out his feed. We do not know what percentage it would make 
in compliance, but we think out of all proportion to “what you think. 
It is the minor annoyance that drives the man out of compliance. 

Another thing that’s basically w rong in the present statute is the 
fact that if this thing, the way it is working now, is carried to its 
logical conclusion, all of the allotted acres will be gradually trans- 
ferred from the man in compliance to the man out of compliance, 
because you have a moving average of actual planted acres without 
taking into consideration the set aside or the reduction. And most 
of our farmers have just this winter discovered what has happened 
to them. They are a whole lot less enthusiastic about compliance 
than they have been in the past. I think that definitely should be 
changed. 

We believe that a base of a good, sound allotment for reasonable 
level of support and this insurance incentive will solve a lot of your 
problems of disaster areas, and will obtain much higher degree of 
compliance. 

Mr. Poace. You mentioned that matter of insurance payment a 
number of times. I agree with you that it is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the stability of our economy. I think it is something 
that is quite important in your plan. But didn’t you figure that 
when you added that to the value of the corn that you would produce 
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in the commercial corn areas, because your calculations were based 
on the assumption that you would have adequate production all over 
the Corn Belt? 

Mr. Gienn. I didn’t cach a word in there. 

Mr. Poaapr. I say 

Mr. Guenn. My assumption was based on? 

Mr. Poace. Your calculation was based on the assumption that you 
have normal production all over the Corn Belt; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Podge. Per acre. So you assumed a crop in which there wasn’t 
any loss. 

Mr. Guienn. I assumed recent average yields in the commercial 
area, which reflect invariably disaster conditions in some areas, 
extremely favorable production in others. If this thing were carried 
through to a period of stability, in other words, assume that it was 
successful and had reduced our reserves in this country to a reason- 
able level, and we don’t think they should be wiped out, and you then 
eliminate the 15 percent reduction where you get your actual pro- 
duction down to a reasonable balance with consumption, then you 
can still maintain that thing by moving that surplus, from the surplus 
producing areas to the areas hit by disaster. 

So even in a year when you have stability there would always be 
some fault to this program. 

Mr. Poager. You say that loss would amount to as much as $600 
million ? 

Mr. Guenn. Mr. Chairman, our slide-rule man has come up with 
that figure. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Guenn. Frankly, I think he grabbed it out of thin air. I don’t 
know how anybody could estimate for a year in advance what it would 
be. He has arrived at that based on some figures that he dug out for 
recent vears. 

Mr. Poaae. I guess he arrived at it because the insurance companies 
can tell me when I am going to die—that is, they cannot tell me when 
I am going to die but they tell when the average man of my age is 
going to die. 

Mr. Gienn. I would like to say this: Aside from the cash value of 
that type of insurance program, there is a greater value to the operat- 
ing farmer. 

Many of us, and especially the men that are perhaps in the great- 
est discomfort economically right now, the young farmers who started 
out after the war, are skating on pretty thin ice. 

When we get one of those years like we got in my area in 1954— 
Mr. Simpson will remember that, we had 3 days in July of 1954 when 
we had 115° temperatures, 15 percent humidity and 20-mile wind. 
This is on the Mississippi River. This isn’t out in Oklahoma and 
Texas. And our corn was just tasseled, pretty prospects, and it turned 
white from the tassel to the shoe. 

T am not talking about yellow, it was white. It was dead. 

That was reflected in my own personal situation in the following 
year when I had to buy corn at $1.60 a bushel to keep the cattle and 
hogs going. And I sold those hogs for from 10 to 12 cents a pound. 

And, of course, you are all familiar with the old 12 to 1 ratio. 
And you have a pretty good idea what that did to me. 
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If corn had been delivered to me it would have been worth more 
to me than the actual dollar value of the corn in a year when I raise 
a cro 

“tp Poace. I don’t mean to question you about that, I just raise 
the question as to the figures. I think this program is sound. 

Let me ask you about your statement, as I understood it, that you 
felt that much of our problem came from the results of subsidizing 
the noncompliance corn. 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacsr. I think that has caused much of the present problem. 
The production we had last year, probably the reason we got a large 
barat of corn—at least one of the chief factors of getting a large 
amount of corn into the Government warehouses—was the support 
of noncompliance corn last year. 

I call your attention to the fact—I guess it was this week the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture sat right where you are and told us, 
and repeated, when I kept asking him what the Government would 
do about noncompliance corn if we didn’t pass legislation—at what 
figure he would support it—he repeated it, he said it 2 or 3 times, 
that the Government would not let it drop to ‘disaster levels, indicating 
to me, although he refused to give us figures, that it was the clear in- 
tention of this Department of . Agriculture to again support noncom- 
pliance corn. 

Mr. Guenn. I feel that the whole agriculture industry has been 
seriously damaged, as a matter of public relations, by the conception 
many people have that price supports are a subsidy for agriculture. 

And in my own personal view, and it is the principle around which 
our organiz: ation revolves, are that price supports are not a subsidy. 
They are an incentive, to stabilize our own industry. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, I agree with you. I have always believed 
in the so-called high rigid price supports and have so voted, because I 
believe that the high rigid price supports will achieve a stabiliza- 
tion that you cannot achieve under the breakdown flexible program. 

But to be practical, I do not see the slightest possibility of securing 
even 90 percent, much less 100 percent for the next 4 years; do you? 

Mr. Vanture. We thought it might be possible by giving up the 
soil-bank payments. 

Mr. Poaer. Do you think that would make any difference? You 
have heard the Department of Agriculture express their views on this 
thing. And you have heard the suggestion that it was a matter 
of great principle that we should not give anybody a firm support, 
although, of course, I think that pr inciple has been broken several 
times—at least in the cases of sugar and wool, and those two programs 
are working better than any others. 

Mr. Guenn. Although this may be true, that is a little beyond our 
position here to express an opinion on that. We will say this: That 
we are not going to quit advocating what we think is right because 
somebody differs. 

Mr. Poaer. I do not ask you to. [am not going to quit, either. But 
when it comes to passing this legislation—and you have stated the 
opinion that most of us must have, , that without acorn program we do 
not have a farm program. Some of my colleagues do not believe that 
I believe that, but that is my opinion. 
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Are we going to get a corn program if we insist on a program in- 
volving those things that we know are an anathema to the present 
administration ? 

Mr. Gutenn. We cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Poace. Should this committee—assume that we had the votes to 
pass that kind of a program, would you think that it was wise for 
us to do it knowing that we would not get a program ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CASPER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Casper. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the pressure to cut 
the budget isn’t almost as great as this other pressure. In other words, 
this program we are talking about, I believe, will eliminate a very 
great sum of money and use our surpluses to carry the soil-bank pro- 
vram. 

Mr. Poace. I am not saying that I have studied your program 
enough to make a firm commitment but I am inclined to agree with 
you, but I do not think that you can assume that 1 percent, not one out 
of a hundred over the country, is going to agree with you. It will 
take you a good many years to do that. 

People don’t accept programs of this kind until they have had a 
chance to study them and had a chance for them to sink in. I think 
you are realistic enough to know if this were put on a vote today there 
would not be one person in a hundred that would agree that it would 
cut the budget. 

And you have got to have a general feeling that it will cut the 
budget 1f you are going to assume that a concern for budget will have 
anything to do with passing it—most people would say that this would 
increase rather than decrease the budget—that is what you get from 
the very ones who are for cutting the budget. 

Mr. Casper. I suppose. Yet we have a problem here that we are 
going to spend under any of these soil-bank proposals a great deal 
of money. It is a question whether we get our money’s worth, in our 
estimation. 

We think this insurance provision would stabilize agriculture and 
make the ever-normal granaries work. It should work in our minds, 
I think all of us. And I do think that giving up this soil bank pay- 
ment would be popular with the country as a whole. 

I mean, we voahias also that we are not going to come in here today 
and sell you gentlemen and do not expect to and should not. But I 
do think that as this thing begins to be discussed, this insurance provi- 
sion, plus the fact that we are not asking for funds from the Treasury, 
will be popular. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to assure you that your colleagues have done a 
splendid job i in my opinion in presenting this thing 1 tous. I am de- 
lighted that they have done so, because I think the presentation of it 
is helpful. 

And I want to thank you, as I have thanked them, for coming here 
and giving us this presentation because it does take time for discussion 
before you get to the substance of any program. And it should. 

Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. Horven. Reference has been made to a practical farmer, which 
youare. By the same token the members of this committee are rather 
practical individuals. That has been my experience. 

A practical proposition confronts this committee, regardless of our 
personal likes or dislikes. 

Are you familiar with the provisions of the Andresen bill? 

Mr. Guenn. Ina general way, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. In substance it provides for a base acreage of 51 mil- 
lion acres? 

Mr. GuEeNn. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. And places a floor under corn at 75 percent of parity 
and provides for a diversion of 15 percent of tillable acres into the 
soil bank. 

Wouldn’t you rather have a floor of 75 percent of parity for corn 
than to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to fix it from zero to 
90 percent ? 

Mr. Casrer. You bet. 

Mr. Guenn. I said in the introduction of my remarks we were not 
here to attack Mr. Andresen’s bill. We took the opportunity to pre- 
sent just a little different angle on it that we thought might be of 
interest to you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course there is an area of compromise, but are you 
cpposing the 51 million base acreage ? 

Mr. Guenn. That, sir, is one reason we are not ready to propose the 
extension of this plan that we presented here to any commodity other 
than corn. Corn has a great advantage. That we have a reasonable 
level of allotment that fits with the domestic consumption and 51 mil- 
lion acres, I think, is, in the general opinion, a realistic figure. That 
happens to fit in. 

We would normally produce the same amount that we have in 
domestic experience. 

Mr. Hoeven. Can you give us some idea as to what the minimum 
inducement should be to get corn producers in the commercial corn 
area to participate in the soil bank ? 

Mr. Vantuyte. Could I ask a question, sir, first ? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Vantuytr. As to your soil bank figure from tillable acres, is 
that also subtracted from allotted acres? 

Mr. Hoeven. Well 

Mr. Vantuyie. Are you taking soil-bank acres from alloted acres 
merely to prevent the growing of beans and so forth? 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield there? 

If a farmer has 100 acres corn allotment and has 100 tillable acres 
in addition on his land, he can take 15 percent of his other acres and 
take that out of tillable acreage. 

So that he can either take it out of his 100 acres of corn and bring 
that down to 85 acres or he can take that 15 acres out of other tillable 
land on the farm. 

Mr. Vantuyte. I could put in my 100 acres of corn and then just 
85 acres of other crops? 

Mr. AnpreEsENn. That is right. You would have to get it to get the 
support price, get it in the soil bank, you would have to cut those 15 
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acres out of either of one or the other, out of corn or the other tillable 
acres. 

Mr. Gtenn. The biggest problem in getting compliance in the 
Corn Belt, gentlemen, “with the soil bank just on a cash-payment 
proposition, is the diffic ulty, especially under the setup the way they 
arrange it now with the rather limited participation in the soil 
bank. 

Of course, I realize that would be expanded. 

Mr. Horven. The percentage of participation has not been good, 
and the results of the recent referendum speak for themselves. 

Again I ask, what is the minimum inducement as far as corn pro- 
ducers are concerned. Will the 51 million acre figure plus the 7 15-per- 
cent floor under corn induce the farmer to go into the soil bank? 

Mr. Gurenn. I doubt that 75 percent of parity will do it, will induce 
them. I think that that is the weak point in it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Wouldn’t a 75-percent floor be better than from zero 
to 907 

Mr. GLenn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. Don’t you agree with me that because we did not 
a specific floor under corn was one of the reasons why the referendum 
was defeated ¢ 

Mr. Casper. Yes. 

Mi. Grenn. I think that was the entire reason, the fact that our 
people felt they would lose the basic designation of corn. 

Mr. Horven. That is right. 

Mr. Sturson. Mr. Glenn, don’t you and your organization feel that 
an absolute emergency exists so far as the corn program is concerned $ 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, sir. 

\Lv. Simpson. And I understood your statement or Mr. Vantuyle’s, 
to represent 51 million acres, 15-percent participation, 100-percent sup- 
port, while the Andresen bill says 75 percent. I think they should 
have stated it says 75 to 90. 

In other words, it is still possible for the Secretary to put 90 percent 

1 if you have a drought or have this or have that. Just put a mini- 

1m floor of 75 percent. 

Mr. Horven. But it does not place a ceiling? 

\ir. Simpson. It is already in the law. 

Mr. Hoeven. ‘The Andresen bill does not place a ceiling except as 
already prov idea by law. 

Mr. Grenn. I don’t believe in view of the policies that have been 
ollowed the last few years by the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
that you need worry about the need for a ceiling. 

Mr. Stmupson. He supported corn from noncompliance at 70 per- 
cent last year. 

Mr. Guenn. If it is not in Mr. Andresen’s bill, I think it should 
be added. I don’t think that should be possible. 

Mr. Simpson. He did support corn from noncompliance at T70— 

e supported feed grains at 76 percent. 

Mr. Poagr. May I interrupt? 

He supported feed grains at 76 percent because this Congress forced 
him to do it by law. 

Mr. Simpson. Whichever was the greatest. 
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Mr. Poacn. We required him to do it, though, that is the reason 
he did that. 

Mr. Vanrvuyie. One of our resolutions at the national convention 
was that this Congress pass more laws with less discretion and not 
leave things to discretion, do it with fixed things. 

Mr. Stwrson. Would your organization feel that we are on the 
right approach on 5l-acre base 15 percent in the soil bank, and a 
floor of 75 percent, in order to be practical? Would you think we 
were on the right approach ¢ 

Mr. Guenn. Mr. Simpson, certainly, we think that is a vast im- 
provement over the present situation. Actually, we think that it is 
almost 100 percent except on the question of price supports, and 
recognizing the thing that Mr. Poage pointed out, I think probably 
it is the best. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Snrreson. I am finished. 

Mr. Poace. We are very much obliged to you gentlemen for your 
appearance. 

We will include your statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT CASPER, NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


The NFO firmly believes that farmers should have 100 percent of parity prices. 
We also feel it is our duty to our members and to Congress to support a program 
that has some chance of passage in this session of Congress. 

Although the NFO has recognized the potential value of a soil bank we have 
been reluctant to give our support to previous versions for the following reasons : 

1. We doubt the wisdom of relying on large appropriations from the budget 
at a time of great general prosperity. 

2. We question whether Congress will make available enough funds to- 
make any presently proposed soil-bank plan effective. 

3. If such funds are made available, it encourages absentee landlords to 
put their farms in the soil bank and dispossess their tenants, thus creating 
a class of displaced persons. 

4. We doubt farmers will comply under the proposed support level of 70 
to 75 percent of parity. 

The NFO therefore proposes : 

1. We recommend the adoption of a 51 million base acreage. 

2. Fifteen percent to be put in soil bank to qualify for supports. 

3. No soil-bank payments. 

4. One hundred percent of parity supports for participating farmers. 

5. An insurance covering basic crops, insuring the average yield set up 
under the Soil Bank Act of 1956 on the total planted acreage within the 
allotments of participating farms. Losses under this insurance to be paid 
in kind from surplus stocks held by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

6. We recommend this program for corn and believe it equally practical 
for other basic crops. 

7. In our estimation, a very dangerous situation is developing in the 
swine industry due to better hog prices together with the trend toward 
cheap feed grains. We believe it of the utmost importance that this Con- 
gress enact legislation supporting livestock prices. These supports, if estab- 
lished, to be used to put emphasis on marketing at lightweights to reduce 
expected surpluses and with seasonal variations to encourage a more even 
flow of livestock to market. 

But most important is the insurance provision which would alleviate much of 
the distress caused by natural disaster such as drought, flood, and hail, and 
would make the ever-normal granary a reality. 


Mr. Poace. We will adjourn to meet Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
Weare adjourned to that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 12, 1957.) 








